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PREFACE 


The early historj* of Assam has not been fully explored. 
Gait’s well-known A History of Assam passes lightly over 
the early period, which is perhaps the most creative and 
the most significant in the history of the province. Assam 
receives only a casual treatment in Dr. H. C. Ray’s Dynastic 
History of Northern India as also in Dr. R. G. Basak’s 
History of North - Eastern India. The first attempt to treat 
the early historj' of the province systematically was that of 
the late Rai Bahadur K. L. Barua in his Early History of 
Kdmaritpa. In all these works, however, attention was 
solely given to reconstructing a political or dynastic history. 
Though Babu Nagendra Nath Vasu's Social history of 
Kdmarupa contains a mass of unassorted information, it lacks 
in critical examination and historical perspective. Professor 
Banikanta Kakati’s The Mother Goddess Kdmakhyd is an 
admirable introduction to the religious history of mediaeval 
Assam. All these works notable in themselves, do not 
portray a complete picture of the material, social, religious, 
aesthetic and cultural conditions of the people of early 
Assam. In this book, a modest attempt has therefore been 
made to supplement the labours of the previous writers by 
collecting relevant materials and putting them in their 
proper places to tell the cultural history of the country from 
the early period to the coming of the Ahoms in the thir¬ 
teenth century. To complete the whole picture down to 
the 18 th century, a second volume is under preparation. 
Though in the treatment of the political history the earlier 
works have been mainly followed new and supplementary 
informations brought to light since their publication have 
been incorporated. My indebtedness is indeed very great 
to Mahamahopadhyaya Padmanatha Bhattacharya s Kama- 
rupa Sdsandvati, wherein are critically and carefully edited 
the copper-plate land-grants of the early kings of Assam. 
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Since the publication of the Kdmarupa Sdsandvati re¬ 
searches in the early history of Assam have taken a new turn. 

The major portion of the materials utilised in this book 
has been collected principally from inscriptions, contem¬ 
porary Uterature, and travellers’ accounts. 

I have even taken into account the collateral evidences 
of the Mohammedan writers who visited the country during 
successive periods of her eventful history. I have also duly 
recognised the value of incidental facts relating to social life, 
customs, and reUgious beliefs embodied in two well-known 
Sanskrit texts, the KdJikd Purdna and the Yoginx Tanlra. 
The Calcutta edition of the Kdlika Purdna and the Bombay 
edition of the Yoginx Tantra have been referred to. Early 
Assamese literature forms a veritable mine of information 
for the study of social and economic conditions of the land. 
Though these texts were written after the 13th century A.D., 
they pres^e traditions of earlier times. It is for the first 
time that early Assamese literature has been dravm on to 
furnish materials for a history of the province and to give a 
comprehensive picture of the life and thought of the 
Assamese people. Old Assamese literature, though religious 
in tenor, and imaginative in outlook, contains a mass of 
information about earlier society like the mediaeval roman¬ 
ces of Europe. In it lie scattered references to religious 
beliefs, social life, customs and manners of the people. The 
flowers and trees, birds and animals, rivers and mountains 
of the country have been mentioned in them. The size of 
the present work forbids the incorporation of all the mate¬ 
rials that the author has been able to glean from these 
works ; they will however be utilised in a second volume. 

As described in the pages of this book, Assam treasures 
many relics of the piast. In all the ancient sites of the pro¬ 
vince, ruins of old temples, monuments, forts, buildings and 
bridges lie scattered waiting to tell their secrets. Fortunately 
some of these ruins have now been noticed in the Annual 
Reports of the Archaeological Survey of India. The evidences 
of these art expressions have also been taken into considera¬ 
tion in the preparation of the present volume. 
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It may be mentioned that Independence has awakened 
in us a sense of national consciousness and more people 
today are interested in the cultural stock-taking of our 
country and in assessing the values of our heritage as 
equipments for the future. A humble attempt has been made 
in this volume to trace the history of the growth and develop¬ 
ment of the Assamese people through several centuries with 
the hope that it may go in some way to reorient our cultural 
and national life. 

No one other than myself however is more conscious of 
the limitations to labour under in writing a Cultural 
History of Assam at this stage of historical research in the 
province. Systematic investigations have not yet been 
carried out in various aspects of early Assamese life. In 
preparing this volume, I myself had to hunt out most of the 
information incorporated in it. As a pioneer work the book 
cannot be free from shortcomings both in the presentation 
of facts and in conclusions derived from them. For all these, 
I only crave the indulgence of the readers. 

While the book was in the press, the price of paper went 
up very high ; so as a measure of economy some appendices 
and other additional materials had to be left out. For the 
same reason a bibliography of books consulted had also to 
be omitted. Acknowledgments of books and periodicals are 
however made either in the body of the text or in the foot¬ 
notes. It is to be regretted that in spite of best efforts it has 
not been possible to maintain rigid uniformity in the trans¬ 
literation and spelling of personal and place names. 

I have to express deep obligation to various individuals 
who have helped me in the compilation of this work. I owe 
a debt of gratitude to Professor K. de B. Codrington of the 
School of Oriental and African Studies, London, who helped 
me in various ways when I worked under him for my Ph. D. 
degree of the University of London in 1945-47. My indebted¬ 
ness is, however, much greater to Professor Banikanta 
Kakati, M.A., Ph.D. (Cal.), Dean of the Faculty of Arts, 
Gauhati University, who with great love and affection guided 
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me at every step of my work and helped me w’ilh illumi¬ 
nating mformations and precious suggestions. He even 
allowed me to incorporate in the Appendix of this book 
two notable contributions of his on Place and Personal 
names in the Early Land Grants of Assam and Certain 
Austric-Sanskrit Word Correspondences. I am grateful to 
Dr. S. K. Bhuyan, M.A., B.L., Ph.D. (London) for drawing 
my attention to some points of interest. The publication of 
this book owes not a little to the care bestowed on me by 
our eminent physician Dr. Bhubaneswar Barooah. Imme¬ 
diately after the book was sent to the press, I suddenly fell 
ill and the printing had to be suspended for some time. That 
I could recover early and once again take up the printing 
of the book was owing to the attention of Dr. Barooah. 
Dr. Barooah’s name, therefore will ever be gratefully 
associated with this publication. 

I am also grateful to the Vice-Chancellor of Gauhati 
University, Shri K. K. Handiqui, M.A., (Cal. et Oxon.), for 
offering me necessary facilities. 

While I was working as a research student at the 
Calcutta University (1935-39) under the late Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar, Carmichael Professor of Ancient Indian History 
and Culture, Rai Bahadur Shri R. K. Handiqui, the well- 
known philanthropist of Assam and the late Sir Michael 
Keane, Governor of Assam (1932-1937), put me under 
great obligation by placing at my disposal funds towards the 
collection of a series of photographs of Assam sculptures 
which are now incorporated in this work. I express my 
heart-felt gratitude to these patrons. 

I am indebted to Shri Mahesw'ar Neog, M.A., Lecturer 
in A^amese. Gauhati University, for his tireless efforts in 
reading the proofs, to Shri Brajendranath Acharyya, M.A.. 
Lecturer, Cotton College, Gauhati, who has checked the 
Sanskrit verses, to Shri Bhupendranath Chowdhury, M.A , 
for preparing a part of the manuscript, to Shri Jogeswar 
Sarma, M.A., Librarian, Gauhati University, for helping me 
in drawing up the Index. To Shri PraphuUadatta Goswarai, 
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M.A. and to Shri Satyendranath Sarma. M.A.. both Lectu¬ 
rers of Gauhati University, I am grateful for assistance 
rendered in many ways. 

Last, but far from the least, I have to mention Shri 
G. Srinivasachari. B-A., Proprietor, G. S. Press, Madras, 
for his courtesy and promptness in printing the book and in 
accommodating me in all matters of printing difficulties. 
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A CULTURAL HISTORY OF ASSAM 


CHAFTn I 

LNTRODUCnON 
I. Physical BACKoaouNo 
1. Location 

Assam is the frontier province of India on the north-east. 
The boundaries of Assam lie between latitudes 28'’' Iff and 24* 
North and longitudes 89^ 46' and 97“ 4' East. It contains at 
present an area of 54,000 square miles, of which a little over 24.000 
square miles constitute the plain districts, 19,500 the southern hill 
tracts and the rest the tribal hill tracts to the north. 

On three sides, the province is shut in by great mountain 
ranges, inhabited by people, mostly of Mongoban stock. To the 
north lie the Himalayan regions of Bhutan and 'Dbet. Below 
the high mountains is a range of sub-Hmialayan hills, inhabited 
to the west by small races of Bhutia origin, and further east¬ 
ward by TIbeto-Burman tribes, Akas, Daflas, Miris, Abors, and 
Mishmi-s. To the north-ea.st lie the Mishmi Hillh, curving round 
the head of the Brahmaputra Valley. With reference to these 
northern frontier tracts, it is noteworthy that the IntemaUonal 
boundary between Assam and Tibet has never been defmed. How¬ 
ever. in 1914 a tenUtive agreement was reached, embodying a line 
on the map called the McMahon Line.' Continuing to the eajit is 
the Patkai Range, which defines the western boundary of Ava. the 
intervening ranges being inhabited chiefly by various tribes of 
Nagas. and the native state of Manipur. Though the great natural 
boundary between Assam and Burma consists of a tangled mass 
of mounUlns whose summits rise to 12,000 ft. yet the geographical 
barriers are not insuperable ; the passes crossing these mountainous 
regions are actually not very diflBcult. and inter-communlcatlon has 
been plentiful and constant To the south lie the Lushai Hills, 
Hill Tippera, and the Bengal Districts of Mymensingh and Rang- 
pur. Here. also. U the naUve sUte of Cooch Behar, which was 
' once an Integral part of K&narupa (Assam). 

I. Robert Reid: The Excluded Area of Amscr. OJ^ Cm. pfi lB-» ; 
Mills: The Assam Burma Frontier, /Wd., LXVn. pp. a»-30t. 
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Assam is, therefore, divided physically into two main parts, 
the highlands of the frontier tracts to the north and east, and the 
plains below. The plains consist of the great river valley of the 
Brahmaputra. The area of the Brahmaputra Valley is 24,283 square 
miles. Between the valley lie the broken hills of the Assam Range 
comprising the administrative districts of Garo, Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills, the North-Cachar Hills (sub-division), and the Naga Hills. 
Cachar was originally an independent state. It came under British 
possession in 1830, and was subsequently attached to Assam as an 
administrative unit.* 

Through the heart of the province runs the great river called 
in Sanskrit the Brahmaputra or Sri Lauhitya.* In Assamese it is 
called Lohit or Luit. It enters the north-eastern comer of Assam 
through the Mishmi Hills and turning nearly due west, passes 
through all the districts of north Assam. It is the chief artery 
and highway of Assam. For generations the Assamese have 
watered their fields with its life-giving floods and drunk of its 
blessed water; their whole history and culture are intimately con¬ 
nected with the Brahmaputra.^ 

The Brahmaputra Valley comprises the modem districts of 
Goalpara^ Kamrup, Darrang, Nowgong, Sibsagar, Lakhimpur, and 
the Frontier Tracts of Balipara and Sadiya. It consists of a wide 
alluvial plain, about 450 miles in length, with an average breadth 
of about 50 miles, lying almost east and west in its lower portion, 
but in its upper half trending somewhat to the north-east. The 
lower ranges of the Himalayas rise abruptly from the plains ; to the 
south is the elevated plateau, or, rather succession of plateaus, 
called the Assam Range, irregularly broken at its eastern and 
western extremities, and along its northern face, but in its central 
portion, from the eastern border of the Garo Hills to the water- 


2. Gait, p. 30011; Pamberton: Report on tiie Eoetem Frontier of Brituh 
India, pp. 189-210. Historically Sylhet was never a part of Assam. Its exist¬ 
ence as a district of Assam was primarily tor administrative purposes and 
only dated (rum 1874 (Gail, pp. 326, 338). Gupta, however, contends that 
during 700 AJ>. Sylhet was included in Assam ; vide Identification of Brahmo- 
ttara IJi.Q., VII, pp. 74317 ; Also KJ., XII, pp. 67 If ; K.S.. pp. 4 IT ; Bhattasali, 
JA.S.B., 1935, pp. 41917. 

3. Hamilton: Geograp/tical, StatUtical. and Historical Oesrriptioa of 
Hindostan, and the Adjacent Countries, 11, pp 74117 ; Noel WUlianu: Ihe 
Lohit Brahmaputra, etc. G. J. XXXIV, pp. 363-383 ; Sven Hedin ; Trans- 
Hitnalava, 11, pp. 9617. 

4. The legendary account of the origin of the Brahmaputra is given at 
length in the Kiliki Purina, Ch. 82. 
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shed of the Dhansiri forming a region of table-land and rolling 
uplands. The broadest port of the valley is where the river 
divides the districts of Sibsagar and Lakhimpur, below which the 
isolated block of the Mikir Hills on the south (a mass of mountains 
over 3,000 square miles in area cut oil from the main Assam Range 
by the valley of the Dhansiri, Langpher and Jamuna rivers), and the 
projecting group of the Dalla Hills to the north, suddenly contract 
it. Forty miles lower down H widens out. At the lower end of 
the Nowgong district it is again restricted by the Khasi Hills, 
among the spurs of which the river makes its way through Gauhati. 
Once again, it is almost completely shut in ju.st to the west of that 
town, below the temple-crowned hill of Nilacala or Kamikb>'h, 
where it is only some 800 yards broad. Beyond this point the 
hills recede again and the valley widens as far as Goalpara, 
situated on a spur of the Garo Hills. Here at its confluence with the 
Manah. between the rocks of Jogighopia and Pagla Tek is the “ Gate 
of Assam Immediately beyond this point the valley again widens, 
and at Dhubri finally opens out into the great delta of Bengal.* 

As has been pointed out, the Brahmaputra Valley is a com¬ 
pact geographical unit. It will be seen in the next chapter that 
Assam proper, which at present is conterminous only with the six 
districts of the great valley, in early times included the whole of 
Eastern Bengal down to the sea. as well as a part of Bihar, and 
the rugged mountains of Bhutan.* 

Assam has always held a distinct and independent political 
existence, though her political frontiers have advanced or receded 
according to her prosperity, and at times her area varied greatly 
from what it is today. It must, however, be noted that although 
the political boundaries of the country have changed from age to 
age. its geographical limits have been marked out by nature in 
such a manner as to ensure that it retained its cultural identity 
through ages. The unbroken unity of its history is the result 
of the geographical unity of the area of the Brahmaputra Valley 
which is the heart of Assam. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that Assam should be racially 
and linguistically homogeneous; that is to say, its inhabitants form 
e distinct entity among the peoples of India, united by a common 
tongue, an Aryan dialect of great antiquity. Even^in the early 


5. Report on the AdminiatnUton of the Provinet of Aatam, pp. I (I.; Lyall: 
Thp Province of Assam. JjSA.. LI, 1903, pp. 612-696. 

6. EJt£. n, p. 132. 
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part of the seventh century, Hiuen Tsiang was able to report that 
the language of Assam differed a little from that of Jfid-India.^ 

2, Origin of the Name Aeaam 

The modem name of the province, Assam is actually of quite 
recent origin. It is cozmected with the Shan invaders who entered 
the Brahmaputra valley in the beginning of the thirteenth century 
A.D., who were known as Ahoms. The tradition of the Ahoms, 
themselves, is that the present name is derived from Asama in the 
sense of “ unequalled ” or “ peerless ”, They say that this was the 
term applied to them at the time of their invasion of the valley 
by the local tribes, in token of their admiration of the way in which 
Ihe Ahom king first conquered and then conciliated them.* Kakati 
suggests that " Asoma ”, ** peerless ”, may be a latter-day Sanskriti- 
sation of an earlier form, ” Ach&m In TCi \/Chhm means, to 
be defeated". With the Assamese prefix a, Asam would mean 
" imdefeated ”, ** conquerors", If this is its origin, from the 
people, the name was subsequently applied to the country.* How¬ 
ever, another derivation has been suggested. “ The name (Asam) , 
obser\’ed Baden-Powcll, “ is most probably traceable to (the Boro) 
Ha-com the low or level country.” ‘® In this case, it was the 
country which gave its name to the people. 

3. People 

The earliest inhabitants of Assam were the Kiratas, Cinas and 
other primitive tribes commonly designated as Mlecchas and 
Atunu. The Mahahh&rata refers to the army of Bhagadatta com¬ 
posed of Cina and Kirata soldiers who glittered like gold: Uteya 
ctruxiH feirdfaiica Icdncanairiwa sarpvrtaip bobhau bolatn.'* The 
Cinas were the Chinese people who penetrated into Assam long 
before the Christian era. In chapter IV we have traced the varioas 
routes through which these people came to Assam. Kirdto accord¬ 
ing to the Sannhitdt is a name applied to a people living in the 
caves (ffuha) of the mountain as it appears clearly from the dedi¬ 
cation of the Kirata to the caves in ‘he Vdjosancyi Samhitd and 


7 Watters: On Yuan Chipono's TmreU In India, 11. p 1*6. 
a Gait : A Uittory of Assew. pp. 245-M6. 

9. Assamese; lU Formation and Development, pp. 1-3; B. K. Barua: 
A Note on the word Alamo, J.AJLS.. Vol. II (1935), pp 102-4. 

10. The Indian Yillopa Communify. p. 135. 

U. lldyopo, XVm. 5*4-5. Salator : The Wild Tribes in Indian History, 
pp 13-37 ; Law . Tribes in Ancieni India, pp. 282-83. 
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£rotii the reference in the Atharvavedn to a KirAta girl (Katrd- 
In the Furanaa Kiratas are designated “ foresters ”, ” bar¬ 
barians ”, “ mountaineers ” “ appellations which are understood as 
referring to the inhabitants of the mountains of eastern India. In 
another Purano, they are described as “shepherds living on hills 
to the north of Bengal ”.*■* In the Mahabhdrata the Kiratas are 
placed around the Brahmaputra. They are undoubtedly the same 
people mentioned by Pcriplus, Ptolemy and other early writers as 
Cirrhadoc. The Kiratas who possess a tract of hilly country in 
the Morung. to the west of Sikkim, and situated between Nepal 
and Bhutan, appear to be descendants of the ancient Kiritas. 
Lessen takes them to belong to Bhota tribe.** In the present con¬ 
text the word appears to denote all the races with the Mongolian 
type of feature.s along the eastern limits of India. The Kdliki 
PuroTia describes these original inhabitants of Assam as KirStas 
with shaven heads and yellow skins. They were strong, ferocious 
ignorant and addicted to meat and drink.** 

Linguistic evidences,’-’ popular customs and some of the place- 
names of the province also indicate that the earliest inhabitants of 
Assam were .speakers of the Indo-Chinese language of the Mon- 
Khmer family** which has been characterised by Schimdt as the 
Austric family of languages The date when the Austric speakers 
began to filter into Assam is not known, but It must have taken 
place several hundred years B.C. and certainly long anterior to 
the advent of the Aryans from the west.** It is not easy to say 
how much the Amstric speaking Mongolian peoples contributed to 
the racial make-up of Assam ; but it Is evident that their culture 
jttill survi\’es in many existing institutions, customs and manners 
of the Assamese people. A glance at the map of Assam will show 


12. Vadie Index of Nmmet and Snhfeeu, Vol. 1, p. 157-8 
IS Vri^u Purtwi (Tr.) pp 175, 190. 

14. WUford ; E»ay on Saerw! Ulea of the Wcit, At Rei, Vot VIu. 


** Ind. AU. L PP- 3®*- ** ‘••bribed by 

Ptolemy, PP- 191-*, 219-221. 

18. 89A01 ^ „ 

17 Ajuomtte; Ita Formation and Development pp. H-t7 
18.' Hutton, howwer find, tiace. of a N««rito •ubrtrmtum In the popula¬ 
tion of the taacceasible areas between Assam and Burma ihough it U not 
in Aauun proper. Report. India, t^ p. m ^ wbrt^ 

in the PopuUUon of Assam, Man f India, VH. pp. 257. 2ffi. Race, of Furtlwr 

India. Ibid.. XIl, pp. 1-19- 

19 fado-Arysn end Hindi, p. 39. 
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how many places and river names bear witness to an Austric sub¬ 
stratum. 

The next wave of Indo-Chinese invasion is represented by the 
various peoples speaking Tibeto-Burinan languages. The original 
home of these speakers was in north-west China near the Yang- 
tse-kiang and the Hwang-ho rivers. From these they went down 
the courses of the Brahmaputra and the Chindwin and the Irra¬ 
waddy and entered India and Burma. The swarm which came 
to Assam proceeded down to the great bend of the river Brahma¬ 
putra near Dhubri. From there some of them went to the south 
and occupied first the Garo Hills and the state of Hill Tippera. 
Others appear to have ascended the valley of the Kapili and the 
neighbouring streams into the hilly country of North Cachar, but 
the mountainous tract between it and the Garo Hills now known 
as the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, they failed to occupy, and it ever 
remained a home of the Mon-Khmer speaking people. Other mem¬ 
bers of this Tibeto-Burman horde halted at the head of the Brah¬ 
maputra Valley and turned south. They took possession of the 
Naga Hills and became the ancestors of that confused sample-bag 
tril^ whose speeches are classed as the Naga-group. Another of 
the swarms that settled in the upper basin.s of the Chindwin and 
the Irrawaddy gradually advanced towards the south of Assam 
and colonised in the Lushai, Cachar and even in some parts of 
Manipur and Naga Hills.** The most important group of tribes 
of the Tibeto-Burman race known as Bo^ forms the numerous 
and important section of the non-Aryan peoples of Assa m . The 
Bodo group of tribes includes the Koc, the Kachan, the Lalung, 
the Dimacha, the Garo, the Rabha, the Tipura, the Chutiya and the 
Maran- The Bodo people who live to the west of the present 
Kamrup district are called Mec by their Hindu neighbours. This 
word is probably a corruption of Sanskrit mleccha. Those of 
them who live in and to the west of the district of Kamrup are 
called Kachan or Kachan. Various guesses have been made about 
the origin of the word Kachari but it seems that the word is con¬ 
nected with Sanskrit kakmta, a hypothetical formation parallelled 
to San-skrit Kirita.** 

Linguistic evidence shows that at one time the Bodo people 
extended over the whole of the present province west of Manipur 
and the Naga Hills, excepting only the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. In 
fact, they have given their own names to many of the most pro- 


30 LinOtttitic Survey o/ India, Vol L, 

a. Aji«?neje ; It* Formation end Development, p. 47. 
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minent features of the province. The Bo^os built their colonies 
near about streams and so most of the river names in eastern Assam 
are of Bodo origin. The Bo^o equivalent for water is di (in the hills 
and in Eastern Assam). They even rechristened a river name of 
earlier Austric origin by prefixing it by their own equivalent for 
water, e. g. Di-hong, the name of a river, where Bo^o di was placed 
before Austric hong (water), perhaps the name of the river in 
olden times. 

The Bodos built strong kingdoms and with various fortunes 
and under various tribal names—the Chutiyii, the Kachari, the 
Koc, etc., held sway over one or another part of Assam during 
different historical times. During the course of centuries the 
Bodos suffered much from external pressure. They were henuned 
in from the east by the Ahoms of the great Tai race and from the 
west by the Aryans.® 

The Tais or Shans® first appieared in history in Yun-nan and 
from thence they migrated into upper Burma. In the 6th century 
A.D. they migrated from the mountains of Southern Yun-nan into 
the valley of the Sheweli and the adjacent regions. In the 13th 
century one of their tribes, the Ahoms overran and conquered 
Assam itself, giving their name to the country. Other Shan tribes 
who followed the Ahoms were the Khfimtis, Phakiyals, Nazis and 
Aitoniyas, who mostly inhabit the eastern part of Assam. 

The Tibeto-Burmans and the Shans today constitute the bulk 
of the population of the province, valleys as well as hills. Risley 
rightly remarks that the Assamese are unmistakably Mongoloid.** 
Elwin considers them a rather modified Mongoloid with a dolicho- 
cephahc or long head but with the typical flat nose, high cheek 
bones and oblique slit-eyes.® 

At what period of history the Aryan speakers came into the 
valley of the Brahmaputra we cannot say. But there is hardly 
any doubt that they arrived at a fairly early period* cither as 
the result of invasion or by means of peaceful penetration. 
.Assam’s e.'irly contact with Ary’an India Is revealed by references 


22. Gait, pp 46 ff. 

23. “nie call Ihennselvcs Dai or Tai. meaning “ourselves", equi¬ 

valent to the ** We ** groiqi in meaning of Dr. Li Chi’s classification of people-;; 
The Formation of the Chinese People. 

24. * 7%r People of India. Second edition, p. 42. 

25. The Aboriginals, p. 5. 

2B Diksitar- Aryanisatton of East India (AKam) I. H. Q. XXI, pp2a-33. 
29-33. 
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in the R&mayana and the Mahdbhdrata, In the Axyaniaation of 
the province the Naraka legend also bears special significance. In 
a subsequent chapter it has been shown how in the early centu¬ 
ries of the Christian era high-class Aryans, such as Brahinanas, 
Kayasthas and Kalitas came and settled in Assam. The Nidhan- 
pur Cof^r Plate grant also records that king Bhutivarman (6th 
century A.D.) granted special Agrahara settlements to more than 
two hundred Braiunana.s of various gotras and vedasakhds for 
promotion of Vedic religion and culture. Traces of early Aryan 
settlements of the Kalitas are found in the Sadiya tract of eastern 
Assam They not only established Aryan settlements with their 
own people but brought the earlier inhabitants to their fold by 
gixnng them Aryan religion, rites and language. In this process 
of Aryanisation even tribes' names were changed to caste names. 
Thus the Koc which was originally used to designate a tribe has 
become in later years the name of a recognised Aryan caste into 
which arc absorbed converts from the Kachari, the Lalung. the 
Mikir and other original tribes.®* 

The Aryan influence became so widespread, and penetrating 
that even minor Vedic customs and rituals became deep-rooted in 
the life of the common people. For instance, the Vedic cxistom 
of worship of Indra by setting up Indradhvaja still survives in 
A-ssam in the popular festival of Bhatheli (Bha-sthali) .** Tlte 
existing practice of animal sacrifice by strangling on the Siva 
caturdojH day is also a Vedic survival.** It is significant that the 
A.s5ame.se woman's undergarment mekhela is a phonetic variation 
of mekhaln which was a girdle for woman or Brahmacari in Vedic 
times.’* But the greatest cultural influence of the Aryans which 
also brought unity among the diverse tribes and races of the pro¬ 
vince however, was the language. Sanskrit not only became the 
language of the court, it also became the medium of expression 
for poets, philosophers and preachers. Modem Assamese as an 
Aryan speech developed out of the Sanskrit as early as the lOfh 
century A.D. 

27. The Mother Coddett KamAtchyd, pp. 59-64 

28. Ceneus of India, 1891. Aiaain, pp. 83-84. 

29. S. C. GoBwami, JARS., VoL X, pp. 26-33. 

30. The word used in this connection in the Crh|fa StUru is Satnfjia~ 
pavanti which means killing by suffocation. Vanamali VediintatirthB : The 
Grhvorutrat of Gobhtla, p. 144, fn. 23. 

31 Aisomevr OrsmTiw and Origin of the AMames* Lanpuape, Intro, 
xxix-xxxi, xlvi. 
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It should also be noted that the Ar 5 'an speakers migrated to 
Assam mostly from Mudhyadeia or Mid-India. A succession of 
influences, ideas and cultures entered Assam down to the medi- 
a!val period thiough Madhyade^ Tradition bears testimony to 
the fact that the 6rahmai>as and the Kayasthas came to Assam 
from Videha (Mithila) and Kanauj. Geograi^cally thus had to 
be so, for in the early times, Assam's western boundary extended 
to the river Kausika in Bihar® and the Kamarupas were included 
in the list of the prdeya peoples (easterners) along with Paundras, 
Odras, Angas, Vaiigas and Gaudas.® 

Anthropometric researche.s have not been carried out in 
Assam. So nothing can be said about the ethnic afiinity of these 
Aryan speakers. It is nevertheless certain that before their 
arrival in the valley of the Brahmaputra these speakers had lost 
purity of Nordic blood and became almost a mixed race. 

II. Eahly Geography : Literary TRAomoN 
L Prdgjyotifa 

Assam is a part of the country knoum in ancient times as 
Pragjyoti^. By this name the country was known in the great 
epics, the Rdmdyana and the Mahdbhdrata, as well as in some of 
the principal Puranas. 

“Pragjyoti^a was a famous kingdom in early times and is 
often mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata. The references to it how- 


32. The Kusi nver today flows westward of the Bhagolpur district, 
Bihar. But it s h ould be noted that the main channel of the Kusi river once 
oecillatcid over vast tracts at country from the Brahmaputra to the 

river. Indeed, the river is remarkable for its constant westwardly move¬ 
ment Both Buchanan and Hunter are of opinion that the Kusi of remote 
times went eastward to meet the Brahmaputra. Hunter further states that 
the Kusi formerly joined the Karatoya, and marked an ethnic frontier forming 
a natural barrier. Hunter: ftatistical Account o/ Bengal, Pumeah ; Martin ; 
Eastern India, III. p. 15; Shillingford: On changes in the course of the Kusi 
river and probable dangers arising from them. JAS£., LXTV., PL I. pp. 
1-21 

Since the discovery of the Nidhanpur Plates a controversy is going on 
r^arding the identificatien of the river Kausild. The following contributions 
are worth mentioning: Borua: Kausika and Kausiara, l£. L pp. 421-432 
Kausika or Kausiki, /bid.. H, pp. 139-40. Kausiki and Kausiara. Ibid. 
p. 17] ; Bhattacharya: Kausiki and Kausiara, /. E. IT, pp. 107-70; Bhattasali: 
Location of the land granted by the Nidhanpur Grant of Bhaskaravarma of 
Kamrup. J.A.S.B.. 1935, p. 419, ff. 

33. ^rya Manjuiri Midakalpa. 
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ever, are rather perplexing for in some passages it is called a 
Mleccha kingdom ruled over by king Bhagadatta who is alvrays 
Spoken of in respectful and even eulogistic terms (Sab fl. 
Udyoga; and Karna) and in other passages it is called a Danava 
or Asura kingdom ruled over by the demons Naraka and Muru 
(Vona ; Udyoga ; Han V.; Ram&yaVM.) while in some other passa¬ 
ges the allusion seem mixed, e.g. Sabha seems to call Bhagadatta 
a Yavana. The second class of p assa g es occur I believe only in 
dcscripUons of Krishija’s exploits, they are spoilt by hyperboliral 
laudation and are probably later than the first class . Pragjyotija 
was placed in the North region (Sabha; Vana) but was also con¬ 
sidered to be in the East as in the text here. North of it .seem¬ 
ingly lay tracts called Antargiri. Vahirgiri and Upagiri (Sabha) 
which appear to be the lower slopes of the Himalayas and the 
Terai; and it was close to the mountains for Bhagadatta is called 
^ilalaya (Stri), It bordered on the Kiratas and Cinas for they 
formed his retinue (Sabha, Udyoga). He also drew his troops 
from among the people who dwelt in the marshy regions near 
the sea, Sagar^upa (Sabka. Karria) and it is oven said he dwelt 
at the Eastern Ocean (Udyoga); these marshy regions can only 
be the allu\Tal tracts and islands near the mouths of the Ganges 
and the Brahmaputra as they existed anciently. These data indi¬ 
cate that Pragjyoti^ comprised the whole of North Bengal pro- 
pcr.^ The Raghu Vam^ places it seemingly beyond the Brahma¬ 
putra (m. 81), but Kalidasa was a little uncertain in distant geo¬ 
graphy. Its capital was called PrSg-jyoti^ also. Although the 
people were Mlecchas the Rdmayana ascribes the founding of this 
kingdom to Amurtarajas, one of the four sons of a great king 
Kusa (Adi). Amurtarajas as the name is generally written in the 
Mahahhdrata is mentioned there simply as father of the famous 
king Gaya (Vana ; Drona) 

The Mdrkaiideya Purdmi places Pragjyotisa on the face of the 
tortoise.* It is also mentioned in the list of the peoples of the 
east as given by Varahamihira in the Brhat Satjihitd.^'^ The same 
.statement is found in the Matsya^ and the Brahwdnda^ Purdnaa. 
The Bhdgavata Purnna refers to Pragjyotisa when recounting the 

3 Law: Pragjyot^. Journal of the U, P. Hiatori/ Soc., Vol. 
XVIU, p.-irt 1-n. pp. 43 ff. 

35. Markandeva Purdiu (Tr.), pp. 328, 329 

36. Kurmav'iUiiga, ch. 58. 

37. Ch. XIV, V. 6; Ch. XVL 

38. Ch. 114, V 45. 

39. Bha. 16. 
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story of Naraka.*“ Bharata also while referring to the countries 
where the O^ra-Magadhi literary style was prevalent mentwns 
Pragjyoti$a with the adioming countries of the east; pragjyottMli 
pulinddica, vaidehdstdmraliptakdh prdcya prabrtaya.icaiva 
/jj/o^ra-rndpadhim/* The Kdryomitnamsd of Raja^ckhara als<» 
places PragiyotiM, Tamraliptaka and the Pun^a countries in the 
east.** 

The KalikA Purdna, a work of the 10th century says, 

“ Formerly Brahma staying here created the stars; so the city is 
called Pragjyoti^apura 3 city equal to the city of Indra .** This 
etymological explanation given by the Kdlikd Purdna has been 
followed by the historians of Assam. Gait writes, “ Prag means 
former or eastern and jyotisa a star, astrology, shining. Prag* 
iyotii^pura may be taken to mean the City of Elastem .^rolo^. 
The name is interesting in connection with the reputation which 
the country always held as a land of magic and incantation 
and with the view that it was in Assam that the Tantrik form of 
Hinduism originated”. Barua accepts the etymology but reads 
it in a different connotation. “It is signiGcant that to the im¬ 
mediate east of the town of Gauhati there is a temple on the crest 
of a hill known as Citracala, and this temple is dedicated to the 
Navagrahas or the nine planets. It is probable that this temple 
is the origin of the name Pragjyotisapura ’’.** Prigjvoti§a accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Kakati seems to be connected with topographical fea¬ 
tures of the land rather than with any religious cult.*® Earlier 
references clearly illustrate that Pragjyotisa or Pragjyotisapura 
was on an extensive hill. This topographical feature of Prag¬ 
jyotisa as described in the earlier texts correspond to an Austric 
formation Uke Pagar-juh (jo)-tic (c’ = ch), meaning a region of 
extensive high hills. Thus Pragjyotisa may be a Sanskritlsation 
of a non-Aryan formation.*® 


40. Bk. xn. 

41. Ndtyaiiitra, Ch. XIV, V. 45-47. 

42. Ch. 17. 

42a. Code puts the date before 1000 AJ>. J.OJt, V, pp. 289-294. R. C. 
Hazra holds that the present KdlikS Purdna U a work quite different from 
on earlier work of that name mentioned in the list of the eighteen Upa- 
Purdnaa which was compiled between 6S0 AJJ. to 900 AJ). ABORf, XXll, 

PI-23. 

43. 39/126. 

44. Hiatory of Awatn, p 15. 

45. Eoriy History of Kdmariipo, p. 13. 

46. The Mother Coddew KdmnJchya. p. 0. 
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2 . K&mariipa 

It has been described in the Kdlikd Pura^ that immediately 
after Naraka of Mithila became king and was pbced in charge 
of the goddess Kumakhya, the name of the land was changed 
from Pragjyotisa to Kamarupa. The term Kamarupa (Kama- 
khya) symbolised a new cult, and in exaltation of it the land itself 
was rechristened.*^ The earliest epigraphic reference to Kama¬ 
rupa is however to be found in the well-known Allahabad in¬ 
scriptions of Samudragupta where Kamarupa is mentioned as a 
frontier territory.^ In classical Sanskrit literature Pragjyotisa 
:infi Kamarupa occur side by side for instance, in Kahdasa. In 
the story of Raghu’s digvijaya as given in the Raghuvatnsa the 
hero first came to Pragjyotisa and then to Kamarupa after 
having crossed the Lauhitya.^ The king of Kamarupa worship¬ 
ped Raghu’s feet on a golden foot-stool as if they were his pre¬ 
siding deity witb presents of jewels instead of flowers. Yadava- 
prakasa (c. 1000 A.D.) in his Vaijayanti also mentions Pragjyotisa 
and K^arupa ; Prdgjyotisa Kimarupa prdgjalika.^ Rajo^khara 
(c. 900 A,D.) refers to Pragjyotm a.s a country and Kamarupa 
as a mountain.*^ The Jaina lexicographer Hemacandra (c. 1200 
A.D.) says, “ the I*ragjyotbas are the Kamarupas ".** Puru- 
9 ottama also states that Pragjyotisa is Kamarupa.^ Yasodhara 
(c. 1300 AJD.) the author of the Jayairuingala commentary on the 
Kdmasutro, places Kamarupa a.s a country of the eastern region: 
gauda kdmarupakdh prdeya-viseMh.^ The ManjusrI Mulakalpa 
puts it near the Himalayas.®* 

In some of the later PurdrMs the name appears in a different 
context. The Siva Purina states that in Sahyadri there was a 
country named Kamarupa which was conquered by a Raksasa 
named Bhima.* Both Vdyu®^ and Brahmdnda Puranas^ refer- 


47. The Mother Goddess KStrMhya. p. 6. 
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ring to the peaks of the mountain Devakupi and their dwellers, 
mention the Kamarupi rak^asas. 

A fairly detailed account of the topography of the country 
is to be found in the Kniifcc Pitrana and the Yogint Tantro (c. 
1600 A.D.), both the works being devoted to the religioas history 
of medisval Assam. Tlie Kdlikd Furdna says that Kamarupa is 
to the east of the Karatoya river.® According to the Yoginl 
Tantra the country lying to the east of Karatoya as far as Dikkara- 
vnfiinT is called Kamarupa. It is triangular in shape (trikorw- 
kfiram),®* and a hundred yojanas in length, spreading over 
an area of thirty yojanaa (triyisadyojanavistirtiavi dirghena 
sttfayojaiia/nj.®^ The Visnu Purana also stated that the country 
ejctcnded around the temple of Kamarupa (which was in the 
centre of Kamarupa) in all directions for 100 yojanaa. 

The YoginI Tantra traces the frontiers of Kamarupa thus: 

nepalasya k^canadritp brahmaputrasya fiangamam 
karatoyam samarabhya yavad dikkaravasinim 
uttarasyam kahjagirih karatoya tu pascime 
tlrthasrestha diksunadi purvasyarp girikanyake 
daksine brahmaputrasya lak^ayah sahgamavadhi 
kamarupa iti khyalah sar\’a^tresu niicitah|l** 

“ From the mountains Kuncana in Nepal up to the conflu¬ 
ence of the Brahmaputra, from the Karatoya to Dikkaravasini the 
northern limit is the mount Kanja, in the west the Karatoyfi, in 
the east the Dik-w, O daughter of the mountains ! in the south the 
confluence of the LaksS with the Brahmaputra^fcis is the terri¬ 
tory which all treatises call by the name of Kamarupa”. Thus 
Kamarupa included roughly the Brahmaputra Valley, Bhutan, 
Rangpur and Cooch Behar.® 

A later Sanskrit work called Haragaurisamvada divides 
Kamarupa into four pithas with clearly marked river boundaries; 
viz. (1) Ratnapitha, between the Karatoyfi and Svarnakosa, 

58. Ch. LXXVm 7. The Karatoya was once a large and sacred 
river which was known to have flowed through the northern part of modem 
Bengal and Is referred to in the Tirthaydtrd section of the Vonaparoa of the 
■ Arahdbhdrota. It is also said that at the wedding of &va and Pkrvati, the 
water which was poured upon their hands. feU to the ground, and became 
the river Karato 3 ra, from Kora, the hand, and toya, water. 

60. Ch. XI. aff. 

6L Ibid. 

62 Ch. XI. 16-18. 

63. CBh, p. U. 
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(2) K^apUha, between the Svarpako^ and the Kapili, (3) Svarqa- 
pitha, between the Pu^pika and the Bhairavi; (4) Saumara, be¬ 
tween the Bhairavi and the Dikrang rlver.*^ 

According to the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang who visited 
the court of Bh^karavarman in 643 A.D. the country was more 
than a myraid li or 1667 miles in circuit.® The pilgrim travelled 
from Pun-na-fa-tan-na (Pui^t^ravardhana) on the east more than 
1)00 li, or 150 miles; crossed a large river and reached Kia-no- 
leu-po (Kamarupa). Tang-Shu refers to this large river as Ka- 
lo-lu, by which was probably intended the Karatoya.® The pil¬ 
grim says that to the east of Kamarupa was a series of hills and 
hillocks without any principal city stretching to south-western 
China. 

In the Tang-Shu, Kamarupa is described a.s being 1600 It to 
the west of Upper Burma beyond the black mountains It 
was situated in Elastem India, 600 li to the south-east of Puii^a- 
vardhana (North Bengal) with the river Kalatu between the two 
countries. 

The name Kamarupa according to the Puranic legends is as¬ 
sociated with Kamadeva, the god of love. It is here that Kama 
was sent by the gods to put an end to Siva’s mourning after the 
death of his consort and to awaken in him again the passion ^of 
creation. He was burnt to ashes by the angry glance of the great 
god, but later recovered his original form frupa), hence the 
name Kamarupa. During the mediaeval period Kamarupa be¬ 
came a centre of Tantrik worship and came to be considered a 
most sacred pla^^ especially the temple of Kamakhya where the 
Devi was adored. This worship of the goddess and the very names 
of Kamakhya and Kamarupa have led Dr. Kakati to consider that 
the cult was probably derived from some pre-Aryan divinity. He 
further connects Kamarupa with such Austric formations as 
Kamru or Kdmruf which in Santali is a name for a lesser divi¬ 
nity.*^ The term Kamaru or Kkmru as alternative form of 
Kamarupa is attested in the Buddhist Caryas and also in Hara- 
gaurisarftvdda. 


64. The Mather Gcddtn KSmakhvt, p. 8. 

65 Watters: Op. Cit, Vol. II. p 187. 

68. Watters identifies it wrongly with the Brahmaputra. 
67. Aswmeee, itt Formation and Development. |q>. 53-54. 


CHAPTER n 


• A SKETCH OF POLITICAL HISTORY 
1. TraxHtional Kings 

According to tradition, the earlier kings of Assam belonged 
to non-Aryan tribes, such as Danavas and Asuras. The name of 
the earliest ruler as handed down by tradition was Mahirahga 
Danava. He was followed by Hatakasura, Sambasura, Ratn^ura 
and Gha(akasura. Ghalaka was supplanted by a prince from 
Videha named Naraka.* Naraka is mentioned both m the Rama- 
yatw and in the Mahabhdrata. Harivatfiia and the Kalikd Purona 
have also detailed the life and career of Naraka. Naraka was 
born to Bhumi (Mother Earth) by V4hu and the child was de¬ 
posited on the sacrificial ground of king Janaka, its head being 
placed on the skull of a dead man. Janaka brought up the child 
in his court along with the royal princes till he was sixteen years 
old. Mother Elarth impersonated herself as a nurse named 
Katyayani and looked to the child’s upbringing. Naraka excelled 
the royal princes in the arts of war and peace, and this frightened 
Janaka. He had misapprehension that this child would one day 
wrest hLs kingdom from his sons and usurp the throne. One day 
the nurse Katya>'ani overheard certain confidential discussions' 
between Janaka and his queen Sumati relating to the future of 
Naraka. Katyayani scented trouble and determined to remove 
Naraka from the court at the earliest moment Katyayani pre¬ 
tended to go out on a pilgrimage to the Ganges and asked Naraka 
to escort her. Naraka agreed subject to his father Janaka’s per¬ 
mission. Katyayani replied that Janaka was not his father. If 
Naraka only accompanied her to the river banks, he would meet 
his real father. Janaka was only his foster-father and would not 
allow him any share in his kingdom. Both mother and son slip¬ 
ped out of Janaka’s court and came to the bank of the Ganges, 
Naraka learnt the story of his birth and came to recognise his puta¬ 
tive father. They came by water to Pragjyoti$a accompanied by 
Vi^pu. Naraka conquered the country from the Kiratas and wa.s 
installed as king by Vi^pu. At first Naraka was pious and ruled 


L The legendary account is related, in more detail. In the Vifnu Purdna, 
Bhdgavata Purina and Harivaifiia ; but still more fully narrated In the Kalikd 
Purina. 
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his country righteously. Later on he became friendly with Bana, 
king of Sonitapura, and grew irreligious and presumtuous. Pos* 
sessed by demoniac ideas (dsunxTTi bhavamdaddya) he harassed 
alL At last he was killed by Vi§nu in the person of Kr?iia and 
his son Bhagadatta was placed on the throne of Pragjyoti^.^ 

hi the epics and the Purai^, Dr. Kakati distinguishes two 
distinct persons having the name of Naraka. Many isolated events 
in the life of Naraka lie scattered in the epics and the Puraijas. 
These %'ere gathered up in the Kdlilad Puraiut and a full-length 
portrait of the Naraka of our history with additions of new bid- 
graphical materials not found anywhere else, was built up. Dr. 
Kakati even determines the age of Naraka and says that Naraka 
of Mithila was a political adventurer who established himself in 
power in Pragjyoti$a somewhere between 200 A.D. and 500 AT). 

Copper-plate land grants as well as the Kalikd Purmxa men¬ 
tion Bhagadatta as the son of Naraka. The Harfacarita on the 
other hand describes Bhagadatta as being in the anvaya (line of 
succession) of Naraka. Bhagadatta is frequently mentioned in the 
Mahdbharata as a powerful warrior. He is celebrated as a “ war¬ 
rior king ” and “ the mighty king of the ndecchas and is de¬ 
scribed as ” the best wielder of the elephant-goad ”, among the 
kings assembled on the Kaurava side in the Great War, and as 
“ skilful with the chariot Bhagadatta alone of the northern 
kings is famed for his long and equal contest with Arjuna.* He 
is dignified with the title “Siva’s friend” and esteemed as being 
not inferior to Sakra in battle.* He is also spcH:ially named “ the 
friend of Pai^du ”,^ and is referred to in terms of respect and 
kindlines.s by Kf^a when addressing Yudhi^thira : “ Bhagadatta 
is thy father’s aged friend; he was noted for his deference to thy 
father in word and deed, and he is mentally bound by affection 
and devoted to thee like a father.”* Bhagadatta was killed in the 
Mahabharata war and was succeeded by his son Vajradalta 
(according to some inscriptions, Vajradatta is called his brother.)® 

2. Kdlika Purniui, ch. 37 IT. For an examination of Naraka'a cpi 90 <lc .see 
Mankad: Narakuura episode in the Kaltka Purana, J.A.n.S., X, pp. 14-22; 
Miihra : Historical notes on Narakasura and Bhagadatta. fbkf.. XI. pp. 3-11. 

3. Sabha I. 1834. 

4. Udvoffu P., CLXVl, 5804. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Sabha P., XXV, 1005 ; Kama P., 104. 

7. Ibid. 1008. 

8. Ibid. Xm. 570-80. 

9. KSmitrupa iisandvali, pp. 10-11. 
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The legendary account of the early kings of Assam is narrated 
in another Tantric-Sanskrit text known as Haragaurisarjivida.^^ 
The work contains an account of kings and r uling dynasties of 
India in general and particularly of Kamarupa. The names of the 
kings are generally indicated by the initial letters and the whole 
narration is in the form of a prediction in conformity with the 
method normally followed in the Purai^. The account of the 
early kings of Kamarupa in Haragauritatjimda begins with Bha- 
gadatta, who it is said, will reign righteously over all the four 
divisions (pifhas) of Kamarupa at the beginning of the Kali age. 
After his death in the battle of the Kauravas, his son Dharmapala 
will become king. He with his minister Sukrti will rule the 
country for 125 years. After him there will be a munber of 
rulers belonging to the dynasty of Naraka. 

The rulers of Naraka’s dynasty are given cryptically, evi¬ 
dently corresponding to the initial letters of their names. These 
are* Ja, Sa, Na, Ga, Bha, Ta, Ma, Ra, Ha, Da, Pa, Ca, La, A, Ma, 
Sa, >Sya, Ma, Bhu, Go, Dha, etc. The number is about 24 or 25. 
It is further stated that the descendants of Naraka ruled for nine¬ 
teen generations and that the last kings of the dynasty were 
Subahu and Supan>a. Subahu became an ascetic, abdicating in 
favour of his son Suparna, the last of the line. Though Haror- 
aaurisatjivada furnishes us with the names of a host of rulers, most 
of them are, in fact, fictitious. It is not possible to build up 
a genealc^ of the early kings of Kamarupa upon such uncertain 
material. The Nidhanpur Grant of Bhaskaravarman (7th century 
AD.) records that a period of three thousand years elapsed be¬ 
tween the death of Vajradatta and the accession of Pu$yavarman 
f4th cenUury A.D.), the founder of the new line.^> Hiuen Tsiang, 
the Chinese pilgrim who visited K^arupa in the seventh century, 

10. The manuscript is not dated. But the lost king of Kamarupa men¬ 
tioned in the text is Kamala who died in Baka year 1731 (1800 A.D.). Kamala 
is no doubt the Ahom king Kamaiesvara, who reigned from 1780 to IBIO A.D. 
(Vide Gait: A HitUrm of dlaeam. Second Edition, pp. 218-233). Dr. P. C. 
Bagchi edited the manuscript in IB.Q., XVm. pp. 231-260 undet the title 
"A New Source of the Political History of Assam.*' 

11. The Nidhanpur Grant is the most important record of the contempo¬ 

rary history of India. It originally consisted of seven copper-plates, but one 
is up tin now. The>- were found in a village named Nidhanptir in 

Sylhet at dlBerent times. The object of the Grant is the gift of lar^l to 
Brahmanas. Noticed by Padmanath Bhattacharyya in /A., XLin, pp. US ff; 
fJ/.Q, 1827, p. 839; by K. N. Dikshit, AJJAifJ, 1921-22. p. 115. Edited by 
the former in EJ., XU, pp. 73 S .; XIX, pp. 118 ff. pp. 246 B. and finally in the 
Kamarupa Aiaandoan, pp. 1-43. 

C. 3 
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nl.^ records that there were a thousand generations between 
Vi^u, progenitor of Naraka. and the birth of Bhaskara* 
varman, the pilgrim’s patron king.** 

2. Kings of the Pusyavarman Family 

A few centuries after the Christian era more acceptable his¬ 
torical material became available. Besides the contemporary epl- 
graphical documents of the period, we have an invaluable account 
of the country from Hiuen Tsiang, who visited Kamarupa in 643 
A.D. Further, the romantic but semi-historical Har^carita coin- 
poscid by Bana. furnishes considerable material relating to our 
period. Among the earliest documents, the Nidhanpur Copper¬ 
plate Grant and the recently discovered Doobi Plates** are 
epigraplis of unique importance. The original grant was made by 
Bhutivarman, known also as Mahabhutivarman (c. 554 A.D.), the 
great-great-grandfather of Bhaskaravarman (c. 600 A.D. — 650 
A.D.), but w’as renewed by the latter owing to the destruction by 
fire of the original record). The Nidhanpur Grant was issued 
from the jaya-akandhavira (victorious camp) at Kanjasuvarna. 
It contains the names of thirteen kings (and of most of their 
queens also) , all of them of the family of Pusyavarman. The 
Naraka-Vipiu mj'th as recorded above was already current ; that 
is to say, Pu^yavarman’s family traced their origin to Naraka, son 
of Vi^aiu. The inscription says that “ when the kings of the 
Naraka family, having enjoyed the position of rulers for three 
thousand years, had aU attained the condition of gods. Pu^avar- 
man became the lord of the world.**** The genealogy of the kings 
as described in the grant is given below:— 

Name I>ate 

Pusyavarman 4th Century A.D. 

Samudravarman 

Balavarman 

12. Beal: Buddhist Records of the Western World, n. p. 136. 

13. This set of copper-plate Inacriptiona has been discovered near the 
Parihartavnrs Devhlaya (a Siva temple) at Doobi, a village about three miles 
away from the PathaMla Railway Station, Kamrup. Originally it consisted 
of six copper-plates but the test plate was broken and lost. This U the second 
set of copper-plate grants of Bhaskaravarman. In point of time Doobi plates 
are earlier than the Nidhanpur Grant Noticed by P. D, Choudhury in 
JJUtS., Vol. XI, No, 3-4. pp. 33-38; also edited by him in J-4B.S., VoL XII, 
No. 1-2, pp. 16-33. 

14. Vaniiyefu uuya nrpetifu rana-sohoirainipam podamnoipya 
Ydtefu derabhiipom fcsitvioorBh piuyaoarmdbh'iit ]l — V. 7. 
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Name 


Date 


Kaly^avarman 

Ganapativarman*^ 

Mahendravarman 

N&rayanavarman 

Mahabhutivarman” 

Candramukhuvarraan 

Sthitavarman 

Su^thitavarman''^ 

alias 

Mfganka 

Suprati^tbitava^pnan 

Bh^karavarman. 


5th Century A.D, 


6 th Century A-D, (234 G E.) 


7th Century A.D. 


Fortunately for us, three clay seals relating to Bhaskaravar- 
man have been discovered at NalandiL** The second seal gives a 
complete genealogy of the line of Pu?yavannan. The Har^carita 
also mentions the names of the last five kings of the above list.*® 
Although small discrepancies appear in the names, the three lists 
in general corroborate one another. Of these kings, the date of 
Bhaskaravarman is firmly established from the /larsacarita and 
the Si-y«-fci of Hiuen Tsiang. CalculaUng four generations to a 
century in the usual way, P. N. Bhattacharya places Pu§yavarman, 
the first king of the line, in the middle of the fourth century A.D.** 
The naming of Samudravarman. son of Pusyavarman, after the 
famous emperor of the Gupta dynasty, and of Dattavati (DattadevI 
in the Nidhanpur Grant) after DattadevI. queen of Samudragupta. 
led Bhattacharya to conclude that Pu 5 yavarman was a contempo¬ 
rary of Samudragupta. probably a vassal of that great emperor, 
wdio took pleasure in making known his attachment to his liege- 
lord by naming his son and daughter-in-law after him and his 
queen.** But in Bhattasali’s opinion the naming of a son after 
one’s liege-lord would hardly be considered as a compliment. 
Bhattasali. therefore, cqn.siders that Pusyavarman was a contem- 


15. Ganendravsmian in the Doobi epigraph. 

16. BhOtivarmnn in the HaraBcarfte. 

17. Sthitavarman in the Haraacarita. 

18. Bh&akaradyuti In the HarMcarita. Also known as Kumii-a. 

19. NoUced by Diksit in A.RASJ., E.C., 1917-18, p. 45; CorrecUy 
identified by Banerjl. J£.OJi.S., V. pp. 302-3 ; revised by Diksit. Ibid. VI. 
pp. 151-152; noOced by Barua, JAJt.S., IV, pp. 88-93. AU published by 
Hlranandn Sastri in the M.ASJ.. No. 66. “Nalandi and its Epigraphlc 
Material" 

20. Ucrfivasa VII. pp. 246 ff. . 

21. lUmarOpa Simntvatl, Introd. p. 13. 

22. /bid.. Introd.. p. 14 ; /. H. III. pp 837 ff. 
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porary, not of SamudragupU but of his father Candragupta I, 
and named his son and daughter-in-law after the son and daughter- 
in-law of his friend, namely, Candragupta I. Bhattasali accord¬ 
ingly places Pusyavarman in the early part of the 4th centui^ 
A-D.® K L. Barua on the other hand, supports Bhattacharya’s 
view and considers Pu 5 >’avarman to be the frontier king {pratyanta 
nrpati) of Kamarupa referred to in the Allahabad inscription, who 
was compelled by Samudragupta to enter into subordinate alliance 
with him by paying all kinds of tribute (sarea-lcaro-dfina), obe¬ 
dience to his commands (djndfcaraw), and attendance at his court 
(praTWTndfliamana).** , 

Piigynvarman was succeeded by his son Samudravarman, who 
is said to have been swift in single combat.*® He is said to be a 
fifth samudro (ocean) as It were, but only with this difference, 
that unlike the ocean which is always disturbed by larger fish 
sv^allowing the smaller one, Samudravarman was free from 
matayanydya troubles.* The occurrence of the expression 
matsyanyaya suggests that while during the reigns of Samudra- 
varman’s ancestors, the country witnessed disorder and anarchy, 
his own reign was peaceful. 

Samudravarman was followed by Balavarman, who was a. 
great warrior and “ whose irresistible troops consisted his armour. *** 
Next came his .son KalyaMvarman and then Gaiiapati (-varman), 
who was endowed with innumerable qualities and according to the 
epigraph was bom “to remove war and dissension from the 
country.”® After him ruled his son, Mahendras'arman, who was 
the repository of all sacrifices (yapUtvidhindm-dspadam ).® The 
second seal of Nalanda refers to him as the performer of two 
horse-sacrifices (dvihturaga-medhdharto) He appears to be the 
first among this line of kings to celebrate horse sacrifices, which 
is, no doubt, a fact of much political importance.*’ It would seem 


23. New Li^ts on the Sstory of Asum. I H Q.. XXl. p 22. 

24. Early History of Kamarupa. p. 42 

25. Nidhonpur Grant v. 8, 

M. Ihid. 

27. /bid, V. 9. 

28 /bid, v. U. 

29 Ibid, V. 12 

30 M A S./., Op. Cil. 

31. Dr. D. C. Sircar contends that the epithet dvih-mraga-medfidharto 
in line 5 of the Nilandi seal shoold refer, not to the preceding name Mahen- 
dravarman. but to the following name of Nbrayanavarman. ‘'A^amedha 
celebrated by the kings of Kamarupa,** l.H.Q,, XXl. pp. 143-145 
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that, as Bhattasali suggests, as the Gupta empire declined, the 
Kamarupa kingdom began to flourish, and Mahendravannan 
became a paramount sovereign in Elastem India by performing 
two horse sacrifices.** 

Mahcndravarman was succeeded by his .son Naraya^avarman, 
who was reputed to have posses.sed high knowledge in military and 
political affairs (abhigata aarnkhydttha) Narayai^avarman was 
followed by his son Mahabhutavarman who is referred to also as 
Bhutivarman or Bhutavarman. The Badgahga Rock Inscription*^ 
refers to Sri Bhutivarman, who performed an asvamedha sacrifice, 
and it also gives the Gupta era date 234,*® corresponding to 554 A D. 
The value of the Badan^g ^nscription, *' which Is the onl y dated oPe 
of the kings of the lin ^"^usyavarman hi tfagrtn ilis rovered ” r emnrk;^l 
Bhattasali. “ can hardlybe'exaggerated ”.*• The date of thisdnscrip- 
tion, according to him, must be of the la.st part of Bhutivamian’s 
reign, as by that date, the king had already performed a h<'rse 
sacrifice, and his Minister of State had founded a religious con¬ 
vent Bhattasiali, therefore, places Bhutivarman’s reign approxi¬ 
mately between 520 and 560 A.D.*^ It appears from the Nidhanpur 
Grant that Bhutivarman had a circle of feudatory rulers and that 
he was able to capture the whole of Kamarupa by his benign 
glance (ik^na-jita-kamarupam)^ Bhutivannan, as noticed above, 
made gifts of land to a large number of Brfihmanas in the Majnira- 
.s&lmalagrahara in the Candrapuri-vi^aya, near the river Kausiki. 

After Bhdtivarman, hLs son Candramukhavannan reigned in 
Kamarupa, and he was followed by his son, Sthitavarman. who 
according to the Nalanda seal, is described as the performer of 
two horse sacrifices (dviraivamedhaydjt) He was followed by 
his son Su?thitavarman, renowned as 6ri Mrgahka. The HarM- 
carita asserts that Su^thitavarman was a powerful monarch “ who 
took away the conch-sheUs of the lords of the armies, not their 


Sa Op. Cit. I. H. XXI. p. 25. 

33. Nidhanpur Grant, v. 13. 

34. The inacription bi Incised in three lines and a quarter on a rock 
Datfaka in the Nowgong district. Edited by Bhattasali, JAJtS.. VUl. pp. 
138:i39. 

35. Dr. D. C. Sircar reads 244. " A Note on the Borgahga Stone Inscrip¬ 
tion ", JAJLS., X, pp. 64-67 ; XX. pp 1«.145 

38. Op. Cit., /JI.Q, XXI. p. 21. 

37. ibid. 

38. TUs the interpretation of the second verse as given by Bhotta- 
charya, fCamorupo ^dMndcooii, p. 27, Fn. 8 

39. Op. Cit. 
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jewels; grasped the stability of the earth, not its tribute; seized 
the majesty of monarchs, not their hardness. It even gives to 
him the sovereign title of Mahdrdjddhirdja.^ It appears from the 
Apshad inscription that the later Gupta monarch Mabasenagupta 
led an expedition against Susthitavarman. It is recorded that 
Susthitavarman, was defeated hy Mabasenagupta, “ whose mighty 
fame, marked in honour of victory over the illustrious 
Su^hitavarroan, white as a full-blown jasmine flower or water-lily, 
or as a pair of necklaces of pearls pounded into little bits, it is 
still eorustantly sung on the banks of the Lauhitya.”*’ There is 
also a veiled reference in the Nidhanpur record itself to this defeat 
of Sus^lavannan, wherein it is said that he (Susthitavarman) 
“ gave away the goddess of royal fortune, like the earth, to suppli¬ 
cants."** 

Su 9 thitavarman had two sons, namely, Supratisthitavarman 
and Bh^karavarman. Strengthening the conjectures of Bhatta- 
charj-a** and Basak" the newly discovered Doobi Copperplates** 
now conclusively prove that Supratisthitavarman did reign for a 
few years. The said epigraph, further, records that the two princes, 
Suprathisthitavarman and Bhaskaravarman immediately after the 
death of their father had repulsed the attack of a mighty invading 
army of the Gaudas. As observed by Choudhury,*® this invading 
army probably belonged to Mabasenagupta. As soon as Mahasena- 
gupta learnt that Susthitavarman died leaving behind his two minor 
.sores (nrathamavayaxyapi) wherefore the tranquillity of the 
country was disturbed, he then lost no time to invade Kamarupa. 
The two brothers like Balarama and Acyuta gave a heroic fight 
and brought bewilderment and consternation in the rank of the 
Gau^s. But insplte oi their brave resLstance, the tw’o brothers 
were completely covered with the shining arms of the enemies, 
and both of them fell into swoon in the midst of the battle field 
whereupon they were captured by the enemies. They, however. 


39a. Cowell, p. 117. 

40. CJJ,. m. pp 20611; NS. XXII. pp. 221 K. R. K. Moakerjt 

hotdi that Suathkavamuin Monged to the Maukhori dynasty (Horalia, p. 2S, 
In. 1). R O. Bancrji has, howe'er, concluaively shown that he was a king 
of Kamarupa {J£.OJl£^ XV, pp. 2S2ff). Pires tmkea Mahisenagupta to be 
a king of Malwa. Vide. Pires: TTie Itfaukharia, pp. 95-102. 

41 V. 19. 

42. fUmarOpa AUandrali. Introd. p. 16. 

43. HUtory of North-Eastern Indio, p 217. 

44 JA.R.S^ Xn, 1-2. p. 16-33. 

45. JAMS., XII 1-2, p. 30 fn. 
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later on 5ucce«jded in setting themsolves freed and returned to 
their kingdom causing givat delight to the land of their father.*** 

Suprathi$fhitavarman died a premature death. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by Bhaskaravarman. Bhaskaravarman was the greatest 
monarch ot this family and one of the most remarkable rulers of 
mediaeval India. He was a contcmporar>’ of Har^avardhana, the 
lintits of whose reign arc known with more or less certamty as 
being 606 A.D. to 647 A.D. Bhaskaravarman. who outlived Har?a 
by a few years, can therefore be placed with equal certainty be¬ 
tween 600 A.D. and 650 A.D. 

The most memorable event in the career of Bh^karavarman 
was hLs alliance with Har^a. made at the beginning of hLs reign. 
The Har$acarita refers to Jiis friendship as BjaryyoTfi sanpataoi, that 
is to say, “ undying association ” and compares it with the tradi¬ 
tionally famous alliance between Kuvera and Siva, Da^ratha and 
Indra. Dhanahjaya and Kf^na. and between Karna and Duryo- 
dhana.** This alliance was made when Har?a was marching 
(c, 606 AT).) to take revenge against t^asahka. the ruler of Gaui^a. 
who had treacherously murdered his brother. Bhaskaravarman 's 
confidential messenger Hairvsavega met HarM, when the latter had 
completed only one day’s march from Kanauj, on the bank of the 
river Sarasvati. He delivered the following message: “ The 

sovereign of Prfigjyoti^a desires with your majesty an imperishable 

alliance . Commission me to say that the sovereign of Pragjyo- 

ti^ may enjoy your majesty’s hearty embrace as Mandara Vi^nu’s 

. If your majesty does not accept his love, command me what 

answer to report to this proposal.”" When he seized speaking the 
king, who from previous reports of the Pragjyotfcja king’s great 
qualities had conceived a very high respect for him, gave imme¬ 
diate ncquiscence to the proposal with the following words : “ How 
could the mind of one like me possibly even In a dream show aver¬ 
sion. Hamsavega, when such a great and noble spirit, such a 
treasure of virtue and captain of the worthy, bestows his love as 
an absent friend upon me ? The Kumara’s design is excellent. 
Stout-armed himself, with nie, a devotee of the bow, for hb friend, 
to whom save Siva need he pay hontage ? This resolve of his 


45a. This interpretation is from the readints of the Doobi Ptates by Dr. 
Sircar, vide Gauda-Kamarupo struggle In the sixth and seventh centuries. 
I.H.Q. VoL XXVI. No. 3, pp. 241-246. 

46. Cowell, p. 218. 

47 n>4d. 
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increases my affection.Therefore use your endeavours that 

my yearning to see the prince may not torment me long. 

This new alliance. R. D. Banerji suggests, proved fatal to the 
Gau^as." But unfortunately there is no record to show that 
either Bba.skaravarman or Har^a succeeded in conquering the 
Gau^ kingdom during the lifetime of 6asanka. K. L. Barua, how¬ 
ever, following Nagendranath Vasu, believes that after this allianre 
was overthrown and was obliged to retire to the hilly 
coimtry in the south; and consequently Gauda with Kar^a- 
suvarna came to the possession of Bhaskaravarman.®® On the other 
hand, relying upon Vincent Smith who held that the Gau<Ja king 
Sasahka “ escaped with little loss in the first attack of Har?a. 
an/i was actually in power even in 619-20 AJD., Basak maintain 
that “ Harsa might have marched a second time against Sa^ka’s 
kingdom in the company of Bhaskara and wrested it either from 
his own hands or from those of his yet unknown successors some 

time after his death-and made it over to his ally Bh^kara- 

varman, who might have annexed it to his own kingdom. ® 

From the Nidhanpur Grant as well as from the account of the 
Chinese pilgrim, it is evident that Bhaskaravarman was in pos- 
session of Karnasuvarna and Gauda. For the Nidhanpur Grant 
was issued by Bh^karavaxman from his victorious camp (jaya- 
skandhdvika) as Karpasuvarna, which comprised the modem dis¬ 
tricts of Burdwan, Birbhum and Murshidabad. P. N. Bhatta- 
charya is, therefore, right in asserting that in commemoration of _ 
his triumphant entry into the capital of Kanjasuvarna, after having 
expelled the Gau^ king, Bhaskaravarman made this grant of land 
to the Brahmanas of the locality.® R- C. Majumdar, on the other 
hand, gives a later date for Bh^karavarman’s occupation of Kama- 
suvarna. He considers that when Bhaskaravarman aided the 
Chinese expedition against the successor of Har?avardhana and 
when the latter was defeated “ he (Bhaskara) made himself master 
of Eastern India '* and “ pitched his victorious camp in the capital 
,nf his late rival, Saa3mka. and thus increased the power and 
prestige of the kingdom of K^arupa to an extent never dreamt 


48 Ibid., pp. Z18-219. 

4B BAngilar rHhdja. Second Ed., Vol. I, p- 106. HUforp of OriMta, Vol. 1. 
pp. 127 B- 

50. Early History of Kimarupe. pp. 67-68. 

51. Eariy HlsUny of India. Third Ed., p. 339 

52. Op. CU. pp. 226-227. 

53. Op. Cit, Introd., p. 16; al*o p. 5, 6 A 9. 
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of before.”®* Tripathi following Majumdar rcmarkii that “ in spite 
of the ‘ imperishable alliance' there seems little likelihood that 
Uar^ would allow him to appropriate these fertile provinces to 
himself, and thus gain an immense accession of strength.”®® 

But that Gau^a and with it Kar^asuvar^a, came into the pos¬ 
session of Bhdskaravamran even during the life time of Har$a, 
may incidentally be concluded from some incidents recorded in the 
life of fUuen Tsiang. It is recorded that when Hiuen Tsiang was 
at the Nalanda monastery for the second time in 643 A.D., an invi¬ 
tation by letter through a messenger reached Sdabhadra, the 
teacher of the monastery, from Bh^karavaiman, requesting the 
teacher to send the Chinese pilgrim to his court. But Silabhadra 
had to refuse the invitation because he had already arranged that 
the pilgrim should next visit the court of Har^vardhana. A 
second invitation was sent, but that also being refused, Bh^kara- 
varman was greatly enraged and sent yet another messenger to 
^llabhadra with the following message: “ Your disciple like a 
common man has followed the way of wordly pleasure and has 
not yet learnt the converting power residing in the law of Buddha. 
And now when 1 heard the name of the priest belonging to the 
outside country my body and soul were overjoyed; expecting the 
opening of the gem of religion (within me). But you, Sir, have 
again refused to let him come here, as if you desired to cause the 
world to be for ever plunged in the dark night (of ignorance). Is 
this the way in which Your Eminence hands down and transmits 
the bequeathed law for the deliverence and salvation of all the 
world ? Having an invincible longing to think kindly of and show 
respect to the Master I have again sent a messenger with a written 
request. If he does not come, your disciple will then let the evil 
portion of himself prevail. In recent times Sasahka Raja was 
equal still to the destruction of the law and uprooted the Bodhi 
tree. Do you, my Master, suppose that your disciple has no such 
power as this ? If necessary I will equip my army and elephants 
and, like the cloud sweep down and trample to the very dust 
that monastery of Nalanda. These words arc true as the sun. 
Master, it is better \or you to examine and see what you will do.” 
The threat had the desired effect, and the pilgrim left for Kama- 
rupa. When Hiuen Tsiang had been in K^arupa for about a 
month, Han^vardhana heard of it on his way back home after his 
attack on Kohgoda. He sent a note to Bhiskaravarman request- 

54. Ancient Indian Hittory and CiviliMtUm, p. 348. 

55. Hwtory of fCanauj, p. 103. 
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ing him lo sond the pilgrim to his camp at once. Bhaskaravamum, 
however, replied that Har^a “can take my head but he cannot 
take the Master of the law yet” Har^ w’as annoyed, and he im¬ 
mediately sent the following message : “ Send the head, that I may 
have it immediately by my messenger who is to bring it here," 
On receipt of this answer Bhaskaravarman got intimidated and 
personally proceeded with a large troop of elephants and ships up 
the Gauges, taking the pilgrim along with him, and arrived at the 
country of Kie-shu-ho-ki-lo (Kajahgala, near modem Rajmahal). 
Here on the north bank of the river he, together with his minis¬ 
ters proceeded to meet Har^, who received him courteously and 
then they were joj'fully reconciled.* 

It follows from the above account that Bhaskaravarman 
passed with a large anny through the Gauda country without any 
opposition. Had Gauda been under the sway of any other king 
at this time, Bhaskaravarman would not have been allowed to 
proceed through the country with his army. D. C. Ganguli, 
therefore rightly believes that about this time, i.e., in A.D. C42, 
when Bh^karavamian met Har^ at Kajahgala, Gauda formed a 
part of Kamarupa.^'' 

ThLs episode and Bhaskara’s previous solicitation for alliance 
with Har^ of his own accord have led some scholars to believe 
that the king of Kamarupa bad accepted Harm’s suzerainty. But 
“ by no stretch of imagination ”, Tripathi remarks, “ this conclu¬ 
sion of a treaty can be interpreted as offering allegiance of his 
own accord."* Further, the circumstance of Bhaskaravarman's 
attending both the assemblies at Kanauj and Prayaga, also does 
not help us to determine the political relations of the two poten¬ 
tates. The Chinese pilgrim has left for us a detailed account of 
these religious assemblies. According to him the Kamarupa king 
was received with the highest honours by Har^vardhana. In the 
procession of the golden Buddha image at Kanauj “ Siladitya-raja, 
under the form of lord ^kra, with a white chowrie in his hand, 
went on the right, and Kumara-raja, under the form of BrahmS- 
rajS, with a precious parasol in his hand, wen^ to the left. They 
both wore tiaras like the devas, with flower wreaths and jewelled 
ribbons."* After breaking up the assembly at Kanauj, Har^ 


Sfi. Lt/e oj Iliuen Ttiang, pp, 169-174. 

ST. Political condition of Bengal during Hluen Tsiang’s vUt, XV. 

pp. 122-124. 

SB History of Kanaui, pp. 104-10S. 
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arranged a religious convocation at Pra 3 ’aga at the confluence of 
the Ganges and the Yamuna. In this assembly Harm’s tent was 
pitched on the north bank of the Ganges, and that Dhruvabhata, 
Harm’s son-in-law, the king from South India, was located to the 
west of the junction of the two rivers. The camp of the king of 
Khmarupa was on the south side of the river Yamuna, by the 
side of a flowering grove. The proceedings of this grand assembly 
lasted for seventy-five days, commencing with a military proces¬ 
sion of the followers of SUaditya-raja and of Kumara-raja, (Bh^ 
karavarman) embarked in ships, and the attendants of Dhruva- 
bhata-raja mounted on elephants, which proceeded in due state to 
the place of the appointed assembly. The kings of the eighteen 
countries joined the cortege according to arrangement.”®® These 
aceounts, therefore, prove beyond doubt that Harsa treated BhSs- 
karavarman in every way a.<i a respected ally and esteemed friend 
and not as a vassal king.®' 

Bhasknravarman was well educated in the idstnu. The 
Doobi Copper-Plates record that Bhaskaravarman’s intellect was 
matured by listening to the csisence of the meaning of the various 
Sastras. Further they state that he acquired high eloquence and 
poetic genius of all styles possessing sweet wordings with clear 
and superb ornamentation {lalita-padaiji .samatndrgo kaviivam). 
The Chinese pilgrim’s account also throws .some light on the per¬ 
sonal character of Bhaskaravarman. He states that “the king 
was fond of learning”,** and “men of high talents from distant 
regions aspiring after office visit his dominions as strangers.”*® 
We learn from Chinese sources that Bha.skaravarman evinced an 
Interest in the thought and letters of China and wanted to read 
some great Chinese classic in Sanskrit traaslation. Hiuen Tsiang 
thought that the most suitable book of his country would be the 
Tao-teh-king. in which the teachings of Lao-Tze are emshrined ; 
and after his return to China he set about making a Sanskrit 
translation of the work. We have, however, no trace now of this 
translation. If it is recovered " it will be a document of inesti¬ 
mable value in the world of Chino-Indian contacts — a permanent 


no. Ibid., pp. 185-186. 

Cl. Early Histciry of KimarUpa. pp. 78-79. 

62 WatN>rs. Vol. II. p. 186. 

63 IbUL 
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nunnento of India’s genuine ’ desire to know China, however 
limited that desire might have been."** 

The very fact of Bha.skaravarman’s inviting the Chinese pil¬ 
grim to his court is, in itself, a testimony to his love of leanung. 
Though personally devoted to &ii\'ism. he was tolerant of other 
faiths, in which it is evident he w'as deeply interested. The pil¬ 
grim himself says that though the “ king bad no faith in Buddha, 
yet he much respected Sramanas of learning.”*® 

The eulogy of the Nidhanpur Grant describes him as being 
created by the Creator for the purpose of re-establishing the insti¬ 
tutions of society which had for a long time post become confused. 
It is said that he propagated the light of the aryyadharma by dis¬ 
pelling the darkness of the Kali Age. by means of a proper ex¬ 
penditure of his revenue. He caused the deep loyalty of his sub¬ 
jects to be heightened, on account of his power of keeping order, 
his display of modesty, and cultivation of close acquaintance with 
them. His gifts were bounteous and he could be compared with 
king Sivi for offering succour to the needy by self-sacrifice, and 
in the matter of timely application of the six political expedients 
he was as skilful as Brhaspati himself. Free from the usual vices 
of king-s. be was always given to performing virtuous deeds. He 
was as it were. “ the very life of Dharma. the abode of justice, the 
home of virtues, the treasury of supplicants, the shelter of the 
fearful, and the temple of plenty of Sri.”** 

Bhaskoravarman outlived Har», and, according to the 
Chinese annals, after the latter’s death, he became the supreme 
master of Eastern India. Immediately after the death of Harsa 
(c. 647 or 648 A-D.), his minister Arjuna or Anu^va usurped the 
deceased monarch’s throne. At the same time, the Emperor of 
China sent a mission to India under Wang-heuen-tse “ in order 
that the principles of humanity and jastice which had been diffu¬ 
sed in that country should have a protector and representative 
there. ’®^ But Arjuna ill-treated the members of the mission and 
even massacred some of them. Those of them who survived, led 
by Wang-heuen-tse, escaped to Nepal and sought the aid of the 
kings of Nepal and 'Hbet. ^th the help of their forces. Wang- 
heuen-tse succeeded in destroying the city of Tirhut and, defeat- 


64- S. K. Chatterjee, Tfce ffatlonal Flag and Other Ettavit o 19 
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ing Arjuna, took him a.s prisoner to China. It also appears that 
this campaign against Arjuna was assisted by Bhuskaravaiman, 
who sent abundant supphes, including “ thirty thousand oxen and 
horses, and provisions for all the army, to which he added bows, 
scimitars, and collars of great value."** 

Neither Ba^abha^ta nor Hiuen Tsiang nor any of the con¬ 
temporary records refers to an>' wife of Bhaskara\'arman or to the 
fact of his marriage. It is therefore certain that he died childless. 
When it is remembered that he is often mentioned as Kumara- 
raja, one is inclined to believe that Bhaskaravarman was a celi¬ 
bate all through his life. It also appears that shortly after Bhas- 
karavorman's death, which must have occurred after the Chinese 
mission, that is to say, after 648 AJ). there appeared an anarchy 
which brought to an end the line of kings which owed its origin 
to Naraka. In its place, as will be seen, a new line of kin^ headed 
by Salastambha was ushered in. Bhandarkar** and Dasgupta™ 
however, refer to one king, namely Devavarman, who according 
to them succeeded Bhaskaravarman. Their source of information 
is the record of a Korean priest. I-tsing in his Kau-fa-kao-aang- 
ch-uen, written sometime between 700 and 712 AJD., gives brief 
memoirs of fifty-six Buddhist monks who visited India and the 
neighbourhood from China after Hiuen Tsiang and before him. 
One of them, Hwui Lin, a native of Korea, in his memoir refers 
to a “ king of Eastern India, whose name is Devavarman.”^ Both 
Ghosh’* and Barua” on the other hand attempt to identify Avanti- 
t'arman mentioned in some of the manuscripts of the Mudrdru- 
k^aa with the successor of Bhaskaravarman on the ground that 
the said king Avantivarman like the Varman kings claimed his 
descent from the Boar incarnation of the God Visnu. 


C8. VI, pp. 69-70; Early HMory of India, pp. 368-307; JJtJlS., 

N.S., IV, pp. 85-86; lA., DC, p. 20. Afiatie Journal and Monthly Regittmr for 
Britiah and Foreign India, China and Australia, 1836. pp. 220-221. 

89. I.C., Vol. n. p. 401. 

70 The Occupation of Bengal by the Kings of Kamanipa. I.C. n, pp. 37-45. 

71 Life of Hiuen Tatang, Introd. p. xxvl If; J.RAS^ 1881. pp. 558-72; 
lA., 1881, pp. 109-111. and 192-93. 
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3. Kingt of the Sdlaatambha Family’* 

The Bargaon Copper-plate Grant of Ratnapala^ records that 
after the descendants of Naraka had ruled iC^arupa for several 
generations, a great chief of the nilecchas, owing to a turn of 
adverse fortune, took possession of the kingdom (mlecchidhinitho 
vidhicalanavaiadeva jagrdha rafyam).’’* He was Salastambha. 
According to the above epigraph, followed kings altogether twice 
ten in number.” Further it informs us that as the last king, the 
twenty-first of the dynasty, the illustrious Tyagasimha. went to 
heaven without leaving any of his race to succeed him. his sub¬ 
jects selected Brahmapala. the father of Ratnapala, to be their 
king on account of his relation to the Bhauma race, Le., Naraka’s 
family. The Salastambha dynasty also assumed a common ances¬ 
try with the Bhauma kings which they .supplemented. 

The Bargaon grant is not dated, it only gives the regnal era. 
On paleographic grounds, Hoemle was disposed to place the grant 
in the earlier half of the eleventh century A.D. (c. 1010 —1050 
A.D.) As another grant of Ratnapala, namely the Sunlkuchl 
grant,^ was made in the 26th year of his reign, one can reason¬ 
ably refer Brahmapala's reign to about 1000 AJD. Now calcula¬ 
ting back from this date and assigning a minimum of sixteen years 
for the reign of each king, it is possible to place Salastambha in 
the latter part of the 7th century A.D.. that is, just after Bhaskara- 
varman. 

74. As the Unge of this line traced their descent from Nnrakn who was 
a son of Visnu and Bhilmi, Bhandarkar calls them Bhauma of Haruppe^ara. 
A Bhauma family of kings ruled also over Orissa. It docs not appear that 
the Bhaumas of Assam hod any relation with the Bhauma family of Orissa. 
Misra; Oriaaa under the Bhauma ktnga, pp. 80-83. 

75. The record consists of three plates, and was found in the possession 
(d a cultivator of the Maura Bargion. in the Terpur subdivision of Darrang 
district The object of the grant is to record that king Ratnapab gave the 
village Vamadevapitaka, situated in the Trayodasagrama-vi^aya in the Utta- 
rakula to the Brahmana VTradatta in the 25lh year of his reign. Edited by 
Roeinie in JJLS£., LXVIL pp. 99 ff: and by Bhattacharya in Kdwarfipa Sa*a- 
ndoon. pp. 89-109. 

78. Although fialaslamhha is referred to as mieccha in Ratnaphla’s in¬ 
scriptions. the kings of his line, however, claimed descent from Bhagodattn 
in their reemds. K. L. Borua, therefore, suggests that Silastambha himself 
was not n mloccha but on Aryan king. He was only a governor of a Mec 
province (Mlecchddhhidtho) b^ore he usurped the throne. Mec being a 
tribe In Assam, still surviving; Early History of Kimarupa. pp. 106 ff; Origin 
of the Dynasty of SSlastambha. king of KamarOpe, JAJiS., XH, l-2.pp.41 ff. 

77. Foimd in the village of Sualakuchi of Kamrup district It originally 
consisted of three plates, but the first is missing. The object of the grant is 
to record the ^t of land to the Brahmana ^mades’a. Edited by Hoemle 
In JJLS£., LXVTI. pp. 120-125; fWmarflpa ^dsandeoli, pp. 110-115. 
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We have a few records of this family in which some other 
names appear. An odd plate of a grant of Harjjara mentions seven 
princes, namely, Vijaya. Palaka, Kumara, Vajradeva, Har^a- 
varman, Balavannan and Harjjaradeva,” The Tezpur Grant of 
Vanamala, son of Harjjara, mentions, besides Harjjara and dalas- 
tambha, the name of king Pralambha.” The Nowgong Grant of 
Balavarman, grandson of Vanamala, refers to king Jayamala. 
Thus from these references, we draw up the following list of kings 
of the Salastambhu family: 


Name 

^lastamba 

Vijaya (or Vigrahastarnbha) 

Palaka 

Kumara 

Vajradatta 

Har^ (6ri Hari^) 

Balavarman 

Cakra and Arathi** 

Pralambha®* 

Harjjara 

Vanamala 

Jayamdla (Viravahu) 

Balavarman 

IVfigasimha^ 


Approximate Date 

Middle of the 7th century A.D. 
Later part of the 7th century A.D. 
Later part of the 7th century A.D. 
8th century AT). 

8th century A.D. 

8th century A.D. 

8th century A.D. 

Did not reign 
9th century AT). 

9th century AJ). (G. EL 510) 
9th century A.D. 

9th century A.D. 

10th centtuy A.D. 


The dates of some of these kings are known enther from their 
own records or from other sources. For Sri Har^ has been identi¬ 
fied by Kielhorn with Gaudodradi-Kalinga-Kosalapati Sri- 
Har^deva of the Pasupati inscription of the Nepal Licchavi king 
Jayadeva (153 H.E. — 759 A.D.). Har^deva gave his daughter 
Rajynmati in marriage to the Nepal king, and she is also referred 


78. Found in the village Hayangihal in Nowgong district Probably the 
middle plate, the other two being missing. The inscription was issued from 
Haruppesvara by Yuvaraja Vanamala. Noticed by P, N. Bhattacharya in the 
IJI.Q. 1927, pp. 838, 841 and 844. Elnglish translation by the same author, 

I, pp. 109-115, vide Hic Middle Plate of Harjjaravarznan's copper¬ 
plate inscription. 

79. It consists of three plates found in Tezpur. Published in J.A£JB., 
IX (1840), pp. 76611. Revised by P. N. Bhattacharya m Kdmariipa ^dsonavoli 
pp. 54-70. 

80. Bhandnrkar gives the names of (Dakra and ArathL But 

to the inscriptions they did not rule: A ligt of inacriptioiw of Northern India 
in Brdhmi and its derioatioe scripts, p. 380. 

81. Bhandarkar identifies him with Balavarman. 

82. Only twelve kings after Salastamhha are so iar traceable, but the 
Bargaon Grant speaks of twenty-one ending with Tyigaaiipha. 
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to in the epigraph as Bhagadattardja-Kulajd.’^^ Kriahnaswami 
Ayyengar^ and following him K, L. Barua** surmise that the Har- 
^deva of our inscription and the lord of Gau^. 0(ira, Kulihga, and 
Kosala was the same Gau^a ruler who was overtlirown by YaK»- 
varman and whose defeat was the occasion for the glorification in 
the Gaudavaho. N. N. Dasgupta considers that Sri Har^ referred 
to in the copper-plate inscription of the Rajlrakufa king DanU- 
durga (753 A.D.) and who was defeated by the Karnafa king Kirti- 
varma was none but Sri Har^ df Kamarupa. 

Besides the incomplete grant mentioned above, the Tezpur 
Rock inscription also refers to Sri Harjjaravartnadeva. The in¬ 
scription is dated 510, corresponding rightly to A.D. 829* From 
the^ occurrence of such imperial titles as MaJidrdjddhirdja para- 
mesvara. it may be conjectured tliat Harjjaravarman wielded great 
power. Harjjara was succeeded by Vanamala, who granted land 
to a Brahinana near Candrapuri. on the west of Trisrota river 
(Tista). The Tezpur Grant refers to his territory as extending 
as far as the seashore ” Vanamala abdicated his throne in favour 
of his son, Jayamala. The Pragjyoti^a king referred to in the Bha- 
galpur inscription of Narayana, and with whom Jayapalu. the 
brother and commander of Devapala, the Pala king of Bengal, had 
friendly relations, is generally identified with Jayamala.** 

The Nowgong Grant of Balavarman was issued from the “ an¬ 
cestral camp” (of Haruppesvara).*® It appears that 6alasUmhha 
on his succession owing to infamy of descent transferred the capital 
from Pragjyotisapura to Haruppesvara* on the bank of the Brah- 

JD. t-A., IX, p. 179i J.RAJS^ 1898, pp. 384-SS; Le Nipal, n. p 171 

84. JJJl^ m, pp. 313-330. 

85. Early History of KSmarupa, pp. lU-119. 

86. A short Inscription of nine lines incised on a big boulder of granite, 

lying on the northern bonk of the Brahmaputra, near Tcjopur. First noticed 
by Gait in the Report on the Progreu of Historical Progres, in Assam 1897 
Mentioned by MarJu.II in AJt.A.5J.. 1902-03. p. 229 Klelhorn read this first 
three lines w Nachriehten der Konigliehen Gesaclschaf der WUsenschaften 
su Gottingen, 1905, pp. 465-71. Edited by tt P. Sastri. HI. pp. HS¬ 

BC; also by N. Vasu in Social History of fUmarupa, I, pp. 159 fi. 

87. V. 17. 

88. Kdmeriipa ^osanavali, Introd., pp. 33-24. 

89. It consists of three plates and was found in the village of SOtaivaon 

in Nowgong district Fu^t noUced in Acam by Pandit Dhiresvara Kavintna. 
Mited by Hoemle In LXVl. Pt 1. pp. 121, 285-97; and by Bhatta- 

charya in Kdmarupo pp. 71-8&. 

90. The word seems to he of Austrlc origin and means “to cover as 
with a dish on a basket’S jUsamese, Its Formation and Development, p. 54. 
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mapulra. No account is available of the successors of Balavar- 
man. It must, however, be surmised that a long period intervened 
between Balavarman and Tyagasirpha, tKe last king of the f amil y 
of Salastambha. as given in the Bargaon Grant. 

4. Kings of the Family of Brahmapdld*^ 

The family of Balastambha being extinct, the kingdom passed 
into the hands of a new line. This is evident from the Bargaon 
Grant of Ratnapala, which says that when Tyagasiipha, the twenty- 
first king of dalastambha family, departed from this world without 
leaving any of his race to succeed him, “ the subjects thinking it 
well that a Bhauma (i.e., Naraka's race) should be appointed as 
their lord, chose Brahmapala, a kinsman of the deceased ruler, on 
account of his fitness to undeitake the government of the 
country.'*®* Thus Brahmapala was elected by his people, an inci¬ 
dent which finds a parallel in the history of Bengal.® Brahmapala, 
the founder of the family, apparently belonged to a collateral line 
of the same family as that of his predecessors, hoth tracing their 
descent from Naraka. 

We have no epigraphs of Brahmapala, but from the records 
of his son Ratnapala. it appears that he reigned about 1000 AJD. 
It is to be noted that in the records of his son, Brahmapala is only 
called Mahardjddhirdja, while Ratnapala has the full imperial title 
Parameivara Paramabhaffdraka Mahdrdjddhirdja. It may there¬ 
fore, be surmised that Ratnap^a was the first powerful monarch 
of the family who had imperial pretensions. That he had a long 
reign is evident from his Su^kuchi grant, which was made in his 
26th year. He removed his capital to Durjaya, the impregnable 
one, which “ baffled and struck terror ” into the heart of many 
kings. Bargion inscription, while emphasising the excellence of 
the fortification of the capital city of Durja}ra, states that its forti¬ 
fications “ were fit to cause discomfiture to the master of the Deccan 
coxmtry.” The reference seems to suggest that some Deccan prince 
had led an expedition against Kamarupa. Katare suggests that 
this Deccan king was no other than the Chalukya prince Vikra- 
maditya Kalyfini.®* Ratnapala had a son named Purandarapila. 

91. Bhandarkar names them as Bhauma-PSlas of DurjayanagarL Op. 
ett, p. 38. 

92. V. 10. 

98. TIk Khalimpur copper-plate, EJ., IV, p. 243. 

94. The Calukyas of Kalyani and their politiral relationa with the con¬ 
temporary northern states. I.C., IV, pp. 43-52. 
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who married Durlabha, and through her had a son named Indra* 
pala. It appears Erom the plates of Dhamiapela, a king of the 
same line, that Purandarapala did not rule and died as Yuvarija. 
Ratnapela was accordingly succeeded by his grandson Indrap&la. 

Of Indrapala, we have two charters, the Gauhati^ and Gua- 
kuchi Grants®* recorded respectively in the 8th and 21st >'ear of 
his retgn. Though not dated. Hoemle refers the Gauhati Grant 
" with some prohability ” to the middle of the 11th centur>’ A.D.®’ 

There are also, three charters of Dharmapala, great-grandson 
of Indrapala. Of these, the Khonamukhi** and ^bhahkarapalaka*® 
Grants were issued respectively in the first and third years of his 
reign. The Pu^bhadra grant'®® bears no date. Padmanath Bhat- 
tacharya places it on paleographical grounds, as well as from con¬ 
sideration of its contents, towards the end of his reign.*®' Dhaima- 
pala in his inscriptions refers to his great-grandfather Indrapada, 
his grandfather Gopala, and to his father Har^apala. Gopala and 
his son Har^p&la probably ruled towards the second part of the 
11th century A.D. 

Another Kamarupa king apparently of the Brahmapala family 
was Jayapaladeva. mentioned in the 6ilimpur stone inscription of 
the Brahmapa Prahasa.'®* He has been t^en as the successor of 


as. Oucvveml in a field in course of cultivation in the village of Bar- 
panara In the Darrang district. It conaista of three plates and recoids a grant 
to the Brahmana Dcvapala. Edited by Hoemle. JA££., LXVl. pp. 113-32. 
1S97; Kdniarupo ^tdaangcan, pp. 116-129. 

96. Discovered In 1925 in the village of GuAkuchi in the Nalhari Police 
Station m the Kamnip district It also consist& at three plates and records 
the gift of land to Devadeva of Savathi Referred to in f.H Q 1927, p. 839. 
Edited by BhatUcharya in Kamarupa ^dsondoali. pp. 130-45. 

97 Op. Cit.. p. 116. 

96 A set of three copper-plates found at Khonamukh. Nowgnng district 
The object of the grant is to record a gift of land to the Brahmana MahahShu. 
Edited by P. D. Cboudhury, JAMS., VUI, pp. 113-128: corrected by N. K. 
Bhattasali, JAMS., IX. pp. 1-3. 

99 The places where these three plates were found are not known. 
The bnd donated by the charter was Subhahkarapataka Edited by Bhatta- 
charya In the Kdmarupa fidsandcoii. pp. 146-167, 

100. Found on the dry bed of the. Puspnbhadra river on the north Wsnk 
of the Brahmaputra. By this charter Dharmapala granted land to the Brih- 
mana Madhusudana. Edited by Bhattacharya in the Kdmarftpa ^gaandcafi. 
pp. 168-164. 

101. Xdmariipa fidsandooli, p. 170. 

lfl£ The inscription is incised on a slab of blacksiooe and was found 
in the Maura Silinapur of the Bogra district in Bengal. The obiact is to 
record the erection of a temple by PrahAsa. wherein it is Incidentally men- 
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Dhannapala.^**^ The Rdntacarita of Sandhyikara Nandi refers to 
ihe fact that Ramapala, king of Gau^, conquered Kamarupa. It 
is believed that the Kamarupa king conquered by Ramapala was 
Jayapala.*®* If this is correct, the dynasty of Brahmapala came 
to an end towards the early part of the 12th century A.D. The 
names and approximate periods of reign of these kings are given 
belou ; 


Name 


Date 


Brahmapala 

Ratnapala 

Purandarap^ 

Indrapala 

Gopala 

Har^pala 

Dhammpala. 

Jayapfila \ 


Later part of the 10th century A.D. 
Early part of the 11th century A.D. 
(died as Yuvaraja) 

do. 

Later part of the 11th century A.D. 

do. * 

12th century A.D. 
do. 


Ramapala seems to have set up on the throne of Kamarupa 
a vassal named Tihgyadeva. This is known from the Kamauli 
Grant of Vaidyadeva. which on ptaleographic evidences has been 
placed by Venis about 1142 A.D.*®* In the inscription itself Tih- 
gyadeva is not mentioned as the ruler of Kamarupa; he is only 
referred to as a prince who ruled to the east of the Pala dominion. 
It states that Gau^esvara Kumarapala (1120 A.D.) having heard 
of the disafTection (vikrtam) of TiAgyadeva, who had been for¬ 
merly treated with high honour, appointed Vaidyadeva, hLs own 
m i n i s ter, as a ruler in Tingyadeva's place. The latter thereupon 
marched with his younger brother Budhadeva against Tihgyadeva, 
and after defeating and killing him occupied the throne. The 


tioned that he (Prahasa) ** though excessively solicited, did not by any 
means accept 900 gold coins and grant of land ” from Jayapdla, king of Kama¬ 
rupa. Edited by Basak, EJ., Xm. pp 283fT. 

103. KSmarupa JdtanOralt, Introd., pp. 36-37. 

104. Early History of KAmarupa, p. 148. In the absence of a dated and 
accurate chronology of the kings of the family, it Is imposoible to say, with 
any degree of certainty, who was the king of Kamarupa at the time of Rama- 
pUa's invasioa. Hoemie assigned RatnapAia to the half of the 11th cen¬ 
tury A.D. (J.A.5.B., LXVU, pp. 103 fl.), and if thia view is accepted. Dhoima- 
pAle may then be regarded as the vaiuiulshed king of Assam. Vide fUma- 
rupo idsandvali, Introd., p. 41. 

105. It consists of three coppcr-platcs, and is supposed to have been dug 
out in the course of cultivation, in the village of Kamauli. near the con¬ 
fluence of the Bama and the Ganges at Banaras in October 1802. Edited by 
Arthur Venis, EJ., II, 347-SA Cau^Uk/iamcIa, pp. 127-46 
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Ka m an li Grant was issued from Haifisdkonci,^®* and it records the 
gift of two villages, namely, Santipataka and Mandara, situated in 
the vtMya of BSda in the mcmdala of Kamarupa included in the 
Pragjyoti^bhuktL Vaidyadeva did not remain long as a feuda- 
tor>’ of the Polas of Bengal; for within a short time, possibly after 
the death of Kumarapala, he became independent and assumed the 
imperial title of Mahdrdjddhirdja Parameivan Paramabhafpiroka, 
and thus, though only for a short time, established a Brahmaija 
dynasty in Kamarupw. 

Dr, H. C. Ray considers that Vaidyadeva was succeeded by his 
brother Budhadeva. who had ably assisted him in gaining the 
throne.*"^ Another inscription of the period, namely, the Assam 
plates of Vallabhadeva, refers to a hew line of kings.*®* The inscrip¬ 
tion consists of five copper-plates, and records the establishment 
of a BJuiktaadld (almshouse) in the Saka year 1107 (1185 AD.) 
by Vallabhadeva at the command of his father an^ for the spiritual 
welfare of his mother. Although the plates were discovered in 
Assam as early as 1898, Gait lakes no noUce of them in his History 
of Assam. Padmanath Bhattacharya dismissed them, considering 
that they have nothing to do with Assam.*®* According to K. L. 
Barua. the kings mentioned in the said epigraph could not have 
been rulers of Kamarupa for the simple reason that there Is no 
room for them between Vaidyadeva and 1185 A.D., the date of 
VaUabhadeva’s inscripUon."**® Ray, Vasu and Bhattasall,*** on 
the other hand, take them to be the Immediate successor of Vaidya¬ 
deva s descendants. The Assam Plates trace the genealogy of Val¬ 
labhadeva from Bhaskara, whom Bhattasali wants to identify with 
Bhgskaravarman.*** The genealog>' is given as follows: 


^ ^ mod*™ dltrlct 

107. Dyncstic HUtury of Northern India. I. p. 258. 

In A copper-plate., and wa. prwented 

to the A^tic Society of Bengal by W. Wincher. Assistant Executive Engi- 
^ ^Texpur, Assam, flrrt edited by Hultxcsh in the ZeitseHft D 
Ges, XL. p. 42; re-edited by Kielhom EJ., V. (18B8-99), pp. 181-88 * 

of Attain (Ijro m 
^ donor belonged to 

Bengal. Ako Kdmoriipa ifdaondvoli, Introd.. p. 43, fn. 5 . 

110. Op. Cit, JJi.Q., pp, 187-98 

Ul. Ray. Op. at- p. 58 SocUa History of Kdmorfipa L nn 590 - 
Bhattaadi. New UghU on the Hirtory of Aattan. IJf.Q, XXB » 1 ' 

U2 Ibid iv- 
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Rayarideva, known also as Trailokyasupha. 

Udayakar^, known as Nihsankasiinha. 

Vallabhadeva. 

Rayarideva, ** the frontal ornament of the kings of Bhaskara’s 
race ” is said to have defeated the king of Vahga. Bhattasali finds 
here a reference to Ray^ideva’s encounter with Vijayasena of 
Bengal.ii* Vallabhadeva was also a powerful king, being eulogised 
as a great hero “ who sportively overcame hostile princes, as if 
they were courtezans.”**^ Ray and Bhattasali hold that the cam¬ 
paign led by Muhammadbin Bakhtiyar in 1202 AJ). to Tibet**^ was 
annihilated in Assam either by Vallabliadeva or his successor.^* 
This victorious incident was recorded on a stone boulder at Kanai- 
ba^asi east of northern Gauhati, in the following words: 

Bake turaga>'ugmeM madhumasatrayodaM, 

Kiimaruparii samagatya turu$ka];i k^yamaya 3 ruh. 

“ On the thirteenth of Caitra, in the Baka year 1127 (correspond¬ 
ing to the 7th March 1206 A.D.) the Turks coming into Kamarupa 
were destroyed."**’ 

The name of another king of the period is preserved on a 
pillai- inscription from Gachtal in the Nowgong district.*** Though 
the inscription is in a very unsatisfactory condition Bhattasali has, 
however, been able to make out that the inscription was issued in 
the Saka year 1149 (1227 A.D.) and that it refers to king Viiva- 
sundara-deva who ordered one Candrak^ta to repair the damage 

US. /bid., p. 10. 

U4. V. 10. 

115. The Tabaqdt-i-//dtiri, the alniost contemporary history at the time, 
gives an interesting account of the expedition Raverty’s translation, I. 
pp. 560 ff. Also /tiyaz-us-soldtifi, tronslated by Abdus Salam. pp. 65-68. For 
a critical account see Bhattasali. Muhammad Bakhtiyar’s Expedition to Tibet, 
fJf.Q., IX. pp. 50-62. 

116. K. L. Barua holds that the Kamarupa king who had defeated Muham- 
mad'bin-Bakhtiyar was one Prthu; Early HUfory of K&maripa. Bhattasali 
has ably controverted the suggestion. New Lights on the History of Assam, 
/.fl.Q- XXn. pp. 4-6 

U7. KdmarQpa Sdoanivali, Intrcid.. p. 44. Bhattasali; Muhammad 
Bakhtiyar's Expedition to nbei, DC, pp. 43-50 

118. Ihe inscription was recovered by the author during his exploration 
work in the Kapili-Jamuna Valley in the Nowgong district in 1932. The 
inscription b incised in one of the sides of an octagonal pillar of stone, 
above 2V in height. There are altogether 24 lines of writing, ea^ line 
containing on an average of about five letters, each letter being yk" to Vt" 
long. 
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done by the Mlecchaa to the temple of Bhattasali further 

believes that the MUcchas of the inscription were the Muham¬ 
madans who accompanied Sultan Ghiyasuddin Iwaj on his expedi¬ 
tion into ** Kamrud " and “ Bang ” in 6244 which began on Decem¬ 
ber 22nd, 1226 A.D.^' The next Muhammadan invasion was that 
of Ikhtiyar-uddin Yuzbak Tughril Khan, about 1257 AD.*” Soon 
after these invasions the old kingdom of Kamarupa seems to have 
split up into very many independent principalities. At the same 
time the Ahoms also penetrated into the Brahmaputra Valley, and 
ushered in a new era in Assam’s history, with which we are not 
concerned here. 


\ 


US. New Ughu oo the History of Assam, XXIl, pp. U-lA 

130. Raverty, I, p. 594. 
m. Ibid., p. 283. 


CHAPTO ni 


ADMINISTRATION 

I. General Administration 
1. Preliminary remarks 

In this chapter an attempt will be made to describe the 
government and the administrative system that prevailed in the 
province from the accession of Pusyavarman to the time of 
Oharmap^a, that is to say, from the fourth to the twelfth century 
A.D. It should, however, be noted at the very beginning that 
such a description must necessarily be very imperfect, as it is 
based upon scanty data scattered over the entire period. The 
av^able materials mainly consist of land grant copper-plates, 
which only inevidentally provide information as to the system of 
government, and policy of the kings implicated, or as to innova¬ 
tions made by any one individual king. The impression which 
the records give is that government was traditional and that 
changes were few and of minor importance.’ To a certain degree, 
however, they do supplement one another as regards the informa¬ 
tion they provide. At any rate, one must make the best use of 
these materials until more satisfactory sources of information are 
available. The section, on raja-niti in the Kalikd Purina is also 
equally enlightening. It chiefly refers to the duties of king and 
ministers. 


2. The King 

Successtoti : There was only one form of government, that 
is to say, monarchy. Kingship was hereditary, and generally the 
law of primogeniture pre\'ailed. But Harjjaravarman’s Plate 
mentions that as King Balav'arman’s two son.s Cakra and Arathi 
lacked in princely qualities, the crown was offered to Cakra’s son. 
that is, to the late king’s younger son’s son: Cakraratho jagati 
hoddhata-rdjaputrau rdjyambabhdra tanayo hi kaniyasta.^ 

The Bargaon Grant of Ratnapala refers to a question of some 
considerable constitutional importance. The epigraph records the 

1. B. K. Barua: Th* Adniinlstrativa Syslair. o< R&marupa. J.AJiS., 
ni, pp. 23-3Z 
Z V. 8. 
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circumstances in which Brahmapala, the founder of the dynasty, 
came to the throne. It says that as the Iasi king of the 6Ma- 
stambha dynasty died without issue the Prakrti " thinking it well 
that a Bhauma (that is, one of Naraka's race) should be appointed 
as lord, chose Brahmapala from among his kindred, to be king 
on account of his fitness to undertake the government of the 
country (ntmaTriiaifi ^ tydgasimhAbhL 

dlionfesd-ni vVc^ya divangatam punaraho h/uiumo hi no yujyate | 
si^wTfi pravieintya tat prakftayo bhubhararakpSk^maip adgan- 
dhy&t paricakrire narapatirp dribrahmapdlarft hi yam ;)* 

The expre.ssion prakfti is generally used in the sense of prujd, 
the people, and it may therefore be assumed that Brahmapala 
was elected king by his subjects. The Arthao&stra gives the name 
prakrti to each of the elements of government, that is to say, the 
king, the ministers, the country, the fortress, the treasury, the 
army, and the ally, the aggregate of which constituted the monar¬ 
chic^ state.* This tl^cory of the constituent elements of the state 
is al.*>o known to the author of the Kamauh Grant, which refers 
to naptanga-k^tipadhihatvam? It may therefore be inferred that 
.nfter the death of the last king of the Salastambha dynasty, the 
ministers and the army with the consent of the people elected 
Brahmapala to be their king. There were, however, other reasons 
for electing Brahmapala as king, for it is said that he was a wrar- 
rior who could single-handed overcome the enemy in battle: 
eko’sau jitavdn riputi.* 

CoronationFrom ancient tiroes in India, the obhi^eJeo 
(coronation) of the king was an important ceremony. Apart from 
its mystic value the rite of coronation conferred upon the king 
the legal title to his office. Though the records do not give a 
detailed account of the abhifeka ceremony of the Kamarupa kings 
we can. however, glean a little mformation about it from them. 
The Doobi Copper-Plate inscription refers to that king Sthita- 
\'arman who “enjoyed like Indra the performance of the coro¬ 
nation ceremony by the Bhahmanas according to i&stras accom¬ 
panied by the propitiatory sound of conch-shell and the drum.”’ 
The Nowrgong Grant of Balavarman says that VIrabahu put his 
son on the throne in the prescribed form (widhivot) on the aus- 


S V. 10. 

i. See ilm the Mat»uo Purdna. Chap. 220. v. 29. 

5. SJ, n. pp 347 ff. 

6. Bargacm Grant, v. 11. 

7. JAJiS^ XVn. 1-2, p 23. 
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picious day {punye'hani) A The plate of Harjjaravamian reveals 
the central rile of the abhiseka, which consisted of the pouring 
of sacred water on the k'uig’s head. This record states that 
Harjjara was crowned king by sprinkling water on him drawn 
from all the sacred pilgrimage places, in auspicious silver vessels 
(sarDva-tirthdrmmah sumpumanai rdjatoft kaloiu/i subheh , 
8imIid*ano samdrtufo marudviriva vdaavah ||)* Reference is 
again made in the same inscription to a special court which was 
held to celebrate the rijyabhiseka and which was attended by the 
subordinate rulers, merchants and feudatory princes (inman 
Harjjvaravarmasau rdjabhih pranatairvjiah abhifiklo vanik- 
purvve rdjaputreh kulodrateh The Gauhati Grant of Indra- 
pala says that when “ Indrapala sat on the throne, the gold-strewn 
floor of his audience-hall looked like a fruit-covered tree by reason 
of the jewels that fell from the crowns of the princes as they 
stood reverently bowing before him with joined hands,”*^* 

The symbol of royalty, according to the grant of Balavarman 
was “ the royal lunbrella of moon-like whiteness, together with 
the chowrles" (ehattram iaiatihara-dhavalajfi cd»naro-j/tigolo),‘5 
The royal umbrella of the Kiunarupa kings wa.s known as Vdntiia- 
chattra, which is said to have been first handed over to Bhagadotta 
by Krana.** 

Abhi^eka-nama : The practice of conferring a new name on 
the king at the time of coronation, seems to have been prevalent. 
For instance, on his accession Su^fhitavarman took the name 
Mrgahka (Susthitavann& yah khydtah sri mfgdhka Bhis- 

karavarman’s earlier name, according to the Harsacarita, was 
Bhaskaradyuti.^® On the other hand. Vajradatta is said to have 
been given his name by the poets,** and Ratnapala by his subjects, 
respectively.*^ •• 


8 . V. 23. 

9. V. 13-14. 
to. Ibid. 

11. V. 5. The lenn used does not indicate that the floor was gilded, 
but strewn with gold, as drawn in the ^anta painting. 

12. Ibid, The Qvc emblems ol royalty are sword, umbrella, chowric, 
crown and thoes. Tawney: Some Indian metbodii of electing kings. Pro. 

Nov, 1891, pp. 135-38 

13. Kdmorupa ^daamivali. Intro, p. 6, (jt. 1, p. IS. 

14. Nidhanpur Grant, v. 18. 

15. Cowell, p. 217. 

18. Grant ot BaUvarman, v. 8. 

17. BargSon Grant, v. IS. 
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Abdication : Instances of abdication are not rare, especially 
when a king abdicates in favour of a younger prince and retires 
to spend the rest of his life in pious meditation. This renunciation 
is Dot merely part of the Indian esoteric tradition, but was un¬ 
doubtedly a common practice. The Nowgong Grant of Bala- 
varman relates that Vanam&la abdicated in favour of his son 
Jayamdla ** having observed that his son had finished his educa¬ 
tion and attained adolescence Jayamala. likewise, in his old 
age handed on the crown to his son, Balavarman.'* An even more 
interesting case of abdication is that of Brahmapala, who is said 
to have abdicated in favour of his son Ratnapala out of a sense 
of duty.** 

Imperial titles: The working of a monarchical form of 
government depends largely on the personal qualities of the sove¬ 
reign. Might>' empires in India have risen under strong kings 
only to fall under a weak ruler. The Kamarupa kingdom was no 
exception to this. It was founded and strengthened by the amu 
of Pu^avarman and Mahendravarman, and its administration was 
stabilised by a long list of energetic and powerful mcmarchs. In 
Kamarupa. as in other Indian kingdoms, the king was the head 
of the administration, and occupied the commanding position in 
the state. His chief title was Makdrdjddhirdja (supreme king of 
kings). The Ba^aganga Rock inscription also mentions two reli¬ 
gious titles: Sn paramadaivata and parama bhagavata.*^ Subse¬ 
quent rulers in addition to these titles, like the Imperial Guptas, 
delighted in designating themselves by such high-sounding hono- 
rifics a*! paramesvara (supreme lord), paramabhatpiraka (one 
who Is supremely entitled to reverence or homage) which are 
evidently more than mere symbols of earthly paramountcy. Apart 
from the.se imperial titl^ the kings used special personal titles 
(btrudos). Indrapala, for instance, caused thirty-two binido* to 
be inscribed in his records.** From the use of such titles at may 
be concluded that the king, at least in theory, was regarded as 
being of divine origin. He was in fact, addressed as deva and his 
queen as devi or mobadevi.** In their proiostts, the king was 
frequently compared with Hari, Hara. Vi^nu, Indra. Yama, 
Vanina. Bh&skara. Kus'era, Agni. etc. The Grant of Banamala 

18. V. 16. 

19. Ibid, V. 22-23. 

20. V. IS. 

21. Op. cit 

22. JCdnuiriiiM jdMtidoaii, pp. 129-40. 

23. For interpreUtioD see Hocart: Kinpfhtp, p. 10. 
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relates that Lak^iru forsaking Vi^u “ came down to Harjjara with 
all the personal beauty of her sex ” and determining in her 
that “ because this conqueror (Harjjara) is possessed of all the 
personal beauty, as well as the noble qualities of my consort 
(Vi^nu) who has matchless might and a chariot wheel on his 
hand, I shall surely become his chief queen. Thereby I ghall not 
undergo any degradation.”* Vaid)*adeva is compared with Vyhas- 
pati as regards his knowledge, and the sun as regards his energy, 
and Visnu as regards his good actions, and Varuqa as regards his 
.stability and Kuvera a.s regards his wealth, and the king of 
Champa (Karna) as regards his liberality.*® These comparisons 
ore derived from the traditional ideas of kingship mentioned in 
the earlier textbooks. The Sukraniti says that, like Indra, the 
god of gods, the king protects, like Vayu, the spreader of scents, 
he generates kind and harsh actions; like the sun, the destroyer 
of darkness, he crushes unorthodoxy and establishes the true 
faith; like Yama, the god of death, he punishes offences; like 
Agni or fire, he purifies and enjoys all gifts; like the delightful 
moon, he pleases everybody by his virtues and activities ; like 
Kuvera. the god of wealth, he protects the treasure and possession 
of the slate. It should, however, be borne in mind that in spite 
of these claims to divinity, the king was never an autocratic ruler. 
He was considered to be an incarnation of God on earth, function* 
ing for the welfare of his subjects by ruling over them righteously 
and in accordance with the sacred law's laid down in the Vedas, 
.Smrtis, and Dharmaidslras. 

A'Personal Qualities : The epigraphs provide us with numer¬ 
ous references to the personal qualities necessary for kingship. 
It is said that in physical beauty the king even outdid Manmatha 
or Cupid fmanmathonmithi rupam).*® Vanamala w'as described 
a.s being " broad in the chest, slender and round in the waist, with 
a thick-set neck and club-like arms ".** The same record says 
that Balavarman was “ endowed with eyes resembling the un¬ 
dulating flowers of the blue lotus, writh a thick-set neck and well- 
formed arms, and with a figure like fresh lotus flowrer just opened 
under the touch of the rising sun.”** The terms used are remini¬ 
scent of those used to describe the beneficient form of the gods 
in the Silpasastras. 
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Almost down to our own times war was the sport of kings, 
and success in war and valoiu- in battle was the rulers’ highest 
ambition. Ilie strength and valour of the king were such as to 
surpass Skanda, god of war. He was an Arjuna in fame, Bhlma- 
.sena in war, Krtanta (god of death) in wrath, a forest conflagra¬ 
tion in destroying his adversaries (ddednalo vipakfavirodhi) 
Single-handed he overcame his enemies in battles ;** and gathered 
fame by raids on his enemies.’’ He gave extraordinary proof.s of 
heroism by the way in which he captured hostile kingsand 
equalled the prowess of the whole circle of his feudatories by the 
strength of his own arm.” 

Moral Qualities: The king was endowed with innumerable 
good qualities emulating the renowned good deeds of R&ma or 
Kr^na.” HLs face was never disfigured by anger, nor was any 
low word ever heard from him; he never u.sed improper words, 
and his disposition was always noble.” He was foremost amongst 
the just and the righteous” like the sw'eet breeze of the Malaya 
mountains.” He possessed a sense of duty, forbearance, gentle¬ 
ness towards religious preceptors, liberality like king Sivi, truth¬ 
fulness like Yudhisthira, modesty, afTability and nll-embrucing 
compassion towards his subjects.” 

Learning and Culture: He was the supporter of learning 
and of fine arts, and the patron of poets and learned men.” He 
is described as the moon in the skj' of learning (iaiadharo vidyi- 
nahhofi)*^ find was accomplished in all the .sixty-four arts.*’ His 
profundity was such as to put into shade the ocean, his intelligence 
such as to be a guarantee of the conquest of the world.** “ He 
dived deep into, and passed across, the deep and broad stream.s 
of all sciences, the dashing waves of which are the pada-vSkya- 
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tarka-tantra, i.e., rhetoric, philosophy, logic and religion.** These 
titles, no doubt, are conventional, but they embody a very real 
ideal. They are literary in origin and reflect the culture of the 
age. They, therefore, cannot be pa.ssed over as mere x’erbal adula¬ 
tion or serv’ility. 

Admintstrative ability: The inscriptions lay down certain 
ideal standards for royal administration, although it is difficult to 
state whether or not they were actually obsers'ed in practice. The 
grant of Vanamala .states that the first and foremost duty of the 
king was to afford protection to all his subjects and to look to their 
general wellbeing. The king was accustomed to gratify the dtfsire 
of all the classes of his people. According to the Nidhanpur Grant, 
the king devised many ways of increasing the enjoyment of his 
hereditary subjects. He was the repository of principles of state¬ 
craft (saiihhyarthdbhijiia)** and knew well the six-fold measures 
of royal policy.** The K&marupa kings e\ndently realised that 
material w'ealth was indispensable for the wellbeing of the people. 
In the Subhahkarapataka grant the king Dharmapala though spe¬ 
cified a.s “ Defender of the Faith ”, nevertheless protected the 
wealth of his subjects {Kdviamarthaica pdlaijati) .** As ihe fol¬ 
lowing passage shows the king judiciously applied the revenue for 
the welfare of th^people— yathayatkaviucita karanikara ritarana,** 
It is thus clear mat the general good was set before personal 
enrichments or enjoyment. 

Religious actieities: More important than these elementary 
duties of the ruler was the preservation of the social solidarity of 
the people by enforcing on them the observance of the dryya- 
dharma, based on immemorial custom and the authority of the 
sacred texts. India, during this period, saw the decline of Bud¬ 
dhism and the resxiscitation of the Hindu way of life. In Kfima- 
rupa this was accomplished by a revival of the ancient dryy<i~ 
dharma, modified to some extent by the history. In the Nidhan¬ 
pur Grant, it is clearly .stated that King Bhaskaravarman revealed 
the light of the dryyadhanna by dispelling the accumulated dark¬ 
ness of the Kali age (dhilita-kali-timira-saiicayatayd-prakdsirdryyc- 
dharmilokah) The Hindu conception of dharma is derived from 
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the idea of established right. It works the whole field of human 
activities, as well as the established social order with "its attributes 
of law, conduct and worship. Society, according to the Hindus, 
exists for the maintenance of dharma, that is, the doing of that 
which is good and conducive to the attainment of the ultimate 
object of existence. The State is embodied in society to enable 
those constituting societj’ to pursue this dharma unhampered by 
those with whom their lot in life may be cast.*® This idea of 
dharma provides the motive for all social life, and the duty of a 
government, as an organ of society, is to provide for the undis¬ 
turbed maintenance of dharma on earth.®® In order to do so, i1 
must establish the social orders (earna)and the stations in life’s 
progress which are known as dhama. Manu, who is our main 
authority on the subject, says: “ The king has been created (to be) 
the protector of the classes (vania) and orders, who, all according 
to their rank, discharge their social duties.”®’ In obedience to this 
ancient tradition and its textual embodiments. Bh^karavarman is 
said to have “ properly organised the duties of the various classes 
and stages of life that had become confused."®* The grant of Agro- 
fidras to a large number of BrShmanns, and the erection and main¬ 
tenance of numerous temples, indicate fully the vigour with which 
the early kings of Kamarup>a pursued re^ious acti\ntles.®® 
That the Vedic religion was assiduously practised by the 
kings is proved by the reference to asvamedha sacrifices.®* 
Numemus references are also available to kings, who studded the 
kingdom with “ white-washed temples ” and “ .sacrificial court¬ 
yards with immolating jxtstB,” as well as to ” the skies being dork 
with the smoke of offerings.”®* 

3. Central Administration 

We have seen that from the time of Mahendravamum, who 
performed two horse sacrifices,®* the Kfimarupa kingdom ceased to 
be a small state and dev'eloped imperial dimensions. The empire 
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w'as built up by defeating in battles the rulers and chieftains of 
the neighbouring territories. This Is clearly indicated by the in¬ 
complete set of copper-plates of Harjjara, which states that the 
frontier kings, unable to fight, sued for p)cace with the king of 
Kamarupa (rdjydrtham vijigi^vo giridariprdntefu yastAhathitih . 
sandhyartha7n aarandngata nrpasutah atlidne i/omodfiydsate f |>*^ 
The problem of administration therefore, in this age of conquests 
and increasing empire, was not a simple matter. Throughout our 
period, ns shown by the epigraphs, there was an elaborate system 
of gON'emmcnt both central and local. 

Among the officers of the central administration, the most • 
important were the Sinuintaa, Yuvar&ja, Mah&sendpati and the 
Amatyas. The Sdmantas or the feudatory chiefs, were the king’s 
immediate subordinates. Writers like Monu have laid it down that 
even when an enemy king is conquered or killed in war, the con¬ 
queror should not annex his state, but should appoint a near rela¬ 
tive of the former ruler as his own nominee to the vacant throne, 
imposmg conditions of vassalship upon him.“ The Kamarupa 
kings followed this principle, and, as a result, their territory in¬ 
cluded a large number of feudatory states. 'The rulers of these 
feudatory states enjoyed the title of Sdmantn, but they were also 
known as i?ajd. These vassal chiefs, assisted the emperor in mili¬ 
tary’ undertakings and waited upon him whenever required. The 
inscriptions state that the Sdmantaa constantly came to the capital, 
mounted on elephants and horses, or riding in Utters, to pay due 
respect to the sovereign.®* The Kamauli Grant of Vaidyadeva 
shows that the sovereign .sometimes displaced disloyal feudatory 
chiefs and established loyal ones in their place.** From these loyal 
feudatory chiefs were recruited the highest officers of the state. 
The chief of the Sdmontos, the IVfahasdrruiTita, was probably 
appwinted to exercise .some sort of control over them, or possibly 
as their chamberlain. The Nidhanpur Grant mentions that Mahd- 
tdmaiita Divakaraprabha was in charge of the bhdii^idgdrv, royal 
storehouse. The royal storehouse is universally said to be the 
support of the king (kosamulo hi rSjeti pravddah a&rvalaukikah), 
so it was natural to entru.st the office to a high official. HLs busi¬ 
ness was to see that all necessary articles were kept in readiness 
or distributed in accordance with the king’s orders. The Kdliki 
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Purdna recommends thitt for each of the established departments 
of the treasury, local administration, and the judiciary, a group 
of officers should be iippuinted.*^ Further, it enjoys that they 
should not be allowed to hold office permanently. The Tezpur 
Rock inscription speaks of a Mahatamanta who was a SeTiadii|/ak^, 
a generaL*® 

The king's eldest son was heir-apparent (|/uoordjc),® but no 
detailed information is available as to his duties and functions. 
That his share in the public administration consisted in the pro¬ 
mulgation of royal orders is known from the Grant of Hajjara- 
varman, for this epigraph was issued under the orders of the 
Yuvardja Vonamala.® The epithet Kumdra was applied to a son 
of the king md usually he was appointed to a high administrative 
office, such as a provincial governorship or viceroyalty. But 
strangely enough, the Harjacorito® and the accounts of the Chinese 
pilgrim Htuen Tsiang,*® mention Kumdra as the title of the reign¬ 
ing king, namely Bh^aravarman. 

In the stereotyped lists of persons to whom commands were 
issued, appear the titles of Raja. Rdjni or Rdjapulra. Rdji. evi¬ 
dently does not refer to the sovereign who issued the grant. Both 
the expressions Rajd and Rdjni, must therefore refer to feudatory 
rulers and their queens. The term Rdjaputra likewise may mean 
either a prince of the royal family, that Ls to say, a younger son 
or nephew, or it may possibly be used in a more general sense 
with the same meaning as the modem Rajput. The Nowgong 
Grant of Balavarman. also, mentions the office of Rdrinfca. and sub¬ 
sequent records refer to still another office, the RdjanyaJea. In the 
lists. Rd^a prcceds Rajanyaka, and both are preceded by Rdjiii. 
This indicates an order of precedence and that the office of Rdja- 
ni/aka was inferior to that of Ratutka. A .similar term, namely, 
Rdjanaka, which is probably only a corrupted form of R&janyaka', 
occurs in the Chamba inscripUons.® This Utle. as Vogel suggests, 
corresponded to Rand and was applied to the vassals of the local 
Rdjds. However, the Rajataranpini. as quoted by him, suggests 
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that the word Rdjanaka used to be applied in Kashmir in the sense 
of minister. It is, therefore, probable that the title Rdjanaka orij^- 
nated from Rajanya, signifying a minor officer.*® 

Certain inscriptions make it plain that in the general admi¬ 
nistration of the State, and especially in the initiation of State 
policy, the sovereign was assisted by a council of ministers (sactaa- 
aamdja)®* In the life of Hiuen Tsiang, it is reported that when 
Bhaskara\'arman accompanied by his ministers went to meet 
Har^i on the bank of the Ganges, the king, before usually meeting 
Harsa. held a conference with his ministers.” The Harjjara Plates 
refer to the Mahdmatya Govinda who probably was the Prime 
Minister of the Council.^' Ministers are referred to as mnnlnn, 
amatya and aaeiva In the ArthaSdstra, amitya is used 
in a general sense, including both sacivas and mantTina. 
The Kamandak^ya NW. however, makes distinctions be¬ 
tween the three officers. According to it, a mantrin is one who 
should consider, make a decision, and report to the king about 
the use of the four means of government: peace, corruption, dis¬ 
sensions, and force, when, where and how to be brought about; 
also about their respective results, good, bad or middling. An 
amatya, nn the other hand, is spoken of as being a councillor, who 
should report to the king about the cities, villages, hamlet.s, and 
forests in his dominion, the arable land, the cultivated land, the 
cultivator, the revenue due from them, the actual receipts and 
the balance due; the forest lands, the barren lands, the fertile ones 
not actually under cultivation; the receipts for the year from fines, 
taxes, mines and treasure troves, the ownerless, lost and stolen 
property. The amatya was, therefore, obviously concerned wdth 
revenue matters. The Ba^aganga Rock inscription refers to one 
Aryagunn who was a Vi^if&mitya during the reign of Bhuti- 
varman.” The saciva was a war minister: he had to examine 
carefully and report to the king the previoxjs stock, the fresh 
supply, the balance due, the useful and the useless among ele¬ 
phants. horses, chariots, camels and infantry, In addition to manv 
other duties connected with the king’s militia. Vaidyadeva, who 
was subsequently appointed ruler of Kdmarupa. Is mentioned as 
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having originally served as saciva under Gaudesvara Kumarapala. 
He is described as a sharp-rayed sun in the midst ol the lotus of 
ihe assembly of the sacivos (saciva-samdja-saroya-figmabhinuk).'^ 
Prior to his appointment as ruler of Kamarupa, he possibly won 
victory in a naval battleJ^ He had given further proof of his pre¬ 
eminence as an able general by defeating Tihgj'adevaJ^ 

The Kamauli Grant indicates that the ofBces of minis ters were 
hereditary and were held by Brahmanas. The Kdlika Parana 
enjoins the appointment of wise and well-educated Brahmanas as 
niinistersJ® In the case of Valdyadeva, according to the Kamauli 
Grant, the office of the mantiin descended from father to son for 
no less than four generations. 

The maintenance of foreign relations formed a very important 
department of the state. Kamarupa kings were able to establish 
diplomatic relations with the various ruling dynasties of India; 
doing so, in certain cases, by intermarriage.^ The Harsacarita 
describes the eternal alliance between Bhaskaravarmon and 
Harsa.’* The o£Bccr appomted to maintain proped relations with 
foreign powers was known as Duta, ambas^dor or envoy. The 
office was obviously one of great trust and responsibility, and was 
accordingly given only to a man of noble descent. The Haraa- 
carita. referring to Hamsavega, the confidential Data of Bhaskara- 
varman. who was sent to wail upon Harja, says that Hamsavega's 
“wry exterior, delighting the eye with graceful curves, belied 
the weight of his qualifies.”™ The poet describes his reception 
at Har^a’s court. After the Chamberlain had announced the 
K^arupa ambassador. King Har^ commanded that he should 
be immediately admitted. While still at some distance from the 
throne Haipsavega who was escorted in person by the Chamber- 
lain “embraced the courtyard with his five limbs in homage.*’*® 
At the king’s gracious .summons to draw near, he approached him 
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at a run and buried his forehead in the footstool; and when the 
king laid a hand on his back, he once more bowed down. Finally, 
he assumed a position not far away, indicated by a kindly glance 
from the king. Turning his body a little to one side, he sent away 
his chowrie-bearer, who stood between him and the ambassador 
He then inquired familiarly, “ Hamsavega, is the noble prince 
well ? This introduction wtis followed by an exchange of gifts 
between the two courts. Hatpsavega laid before Harsa the pre¬ 
sents he had brought from his master. These presents were 
accepted in a friendly manner and the ambassador was then sent 
to the Chamberlain's house. Again at the hour of dinner, King 
Harsa dispatched to Hamsavega the remains of his toilet sandal 
enclosed in a polished cocoanut covered with a white cloth, a pair 
of robes, touched by his person, a waistband wrought of pearls, a 
ruby and a plentiful repast. Later, Har^ heard the ambassador 
in private. Then, his mission fulfilled, he was permitted to return 
to Kamarupa with all honours due to an official of his rank. 
Hamsavega was sent away by Har^, “ laden with answering gifts 
in charge of eminent envoys”.** 

In this connection mention may be made of the household 
establishment of the king, which was a large one. It included 
the RajavaUabkas, Rajag^iru, Bhe^ja, and the court poets. The 
character and functions of the Rdjavallabha are not clearly stated 
in the epigraphs; the word means “ royal favourites ” and may 
have corresponded to some kind of Privy Councillors. The Bhe^aja,* 
more commonly known as Rdja~vaidya, was the royal physician, 
and looked after the health of the king, as well as being in charge 
of the public health department. Among the other officers of the 
palace were door-keepers, ushers, chowrie-bearers, body-guards, 
chamberlains and so forth. That the office of the chief door¬ 
keeper carried a certain dignity is apparent from the use of the 
epithet Mahadvarddhipati. Persons seeking audience with the 
king or entrance into the palace had to obtain the approval of 
this officer, who appointed the dvdrapatis who actually guarded 
the palace-gates. Along with these officers is mentioned another 
official called Mahdpratihdra, who was also connected with the 
routine of the court life. In our records the title is applied to 
both military and civil administrative officers, as well as feuda¬ 
tories.*® It is therefore likely that the Mahdpratihdra was a high 
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official in the police and military departments. The apartments of 
the royal women were commonly styled ttntahpura. It appears 
that the keeper of the door of the seraglio was an old lady, for 
she is designated MahaUakaprau(f.hikd.’^ 

Here a reference must be made to a group of officers known 
as Dutaka, Lekhahdraka, and Dirgadvagdha, who communicated 
the royaJ commands to officials, as well as to the people. They 
also performed the duties of couriers. As will be seen in chapter 
IV there appeal^ to have been a system of communication by 
means of couriers (Dirgadvagdha). These couriers not only 
carried letters and messages but also served as guides or escorts. 
Hiuen Tsiang was granted such an escort at the special order of 
Bhaskaravarman.^ 

1 - Before closing this list of ofiScers, it is necessary to consider 
^ expression in the Nidhanpur Grant. It relates to an officer 
issuing a hundred commands, who was qualified with five great 
sounds (prdpta~panca-maha~8abcUi). The term prapta-panca-mohd^ 
sabda is somewhat obscure, but is often met with in early inscrip¬ 
tions an cpigraplis from other parts of India.®® It also occurs in 
the Rdjalaraiigini.^ One explanation of the expression as first 
suggested by Sir W. Elliot,*® refers to the privilege of using cer¬ 
tain musical instruments conferred on vessels as a mark of honour. 
But Biihlcr, Kielhom, Stein and others have explained it as de¬ 
noting any five titles commencing with iriahd (great). 

• Strangely enough, besides other lesser offices mentioned in 
Kamarupa inscriptions references do occur to five high office.^ 
styled Mahd. These are Mahdsanuinta, Mah&mdtya, Mahdsainyn- 
pati, Mah&pratihdra, and Mahddvdrapati. This fact naturaby lends 
support to the view that in Kamarupa the expression prdpta- 
panca-maha-sabda was possibly used to denote an official who 
bad successfully held these five offices, having been promoted 
from one to the other. Such capable and meritorious officials 
being rare, the title undoubtedly signified a very distinguished 
fffficial.® Dr. Ghosal suggests that the group of title.s prefixed 
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by Maha evidently show an attempt to create a superior grade ol 
officers over and above the ordinary ones. He further remarks 
that we have here an indication of debberate effort to introduce 
more efficient and systematic organisation of the administrative 
machinary.'i 


4. Local Administration 


Before going to discuss the nature and duties of local officials, 
it is necessary to say a few words on the administrative divisions 
of the country. The term rd)ya, desa, and occasionally mandala, 
were employed to denote the kingdom as a whole. It consisted 
of a series of well-defined administrative units. The biggest divi¬ 
sion was the bkukti or province. In the Kamauli Grant Pragjyo- 
tisa itself is called a bRufett."* As the country was then armexed 
to Gau^, it was legitimately so named. The next unit was the 
Vi^ya or district; though the exact expanse of territory covered 
by the term cannot be ascertained from the epigraphs. It is, how¬ 
ever, certain that a visaya consisted of a number of villages or 
gramas, for a grama is usually described in the inscriptions as 
situated in a particular vi?ayo. The tnsaya was furthermore 
named after its chief town. Our knowledge of the visayas of the 
kingdom is by no means complete. However, the following are 
recorded in 'the inscriptions: Candrapuri,®^ Dijjinna,®* Kalahga.*® 
Purajl®* Trayodasagrama,®® Hapyoma,®® Mandi,*’ Vada.®* 

In early times the term mam^la does not appear to have been 
u.sed as an administrative unit in the technical sense. It wax a 




general term more or less corresponding to desa or ro^fro, in fact, 
a region The Kamauli plate, however, does refer to Kdmarupa 
mandala, which was in the Vadavisaya within the bhufcli of Prag- 
jyoti^a (sri-pragjyotiM-bhiiktau kdmarupamandale rddfioisoyef. 
The Grant of Vallabhadeva. stated to have been issued in the Saka 
year 1107, refers to the territory Hapyaca as a mandala^* It is 
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also to be noted that tiu* eastern Gahga Copper-Plate of Ananla- 
\’arman (c. 8th century A.D.) refers to a learned Brahmana (donee 
of tile grant) who hailed from Sragatika Agrahara in the Kama- 
rupa-r4a]/a (Kdmariipa-vi^ya-irngatikagrahdra). The nunufala 
therefore, appears to have included several vifayas or districts. 
In addition to these broad divisions thete w'ere the smaller units, 
pura and grima, which will be discussed in a later chapter. 

Regarding the general administration of these units, a fairly 
clear idea can be obtained from the records. The district or 
rifaj/a was administered by a vi^yapatL He had an adhifcarane*** 
(office) at headquarters (adhist/idnal. The office of the Vimyapati 
included some of the following officers: Nydyakaranika, Vyava- 
Iidrika, Simdpraddtd, K&yastha, Nayaka, Koathdgartka, Uparika, 
Utkhitayita, Lekhaka, Sdaayifj", Sekyakdra, and others. It appears 
that there was no real separation of civil and military, or execu¬ 
tive and judicial functions, for we find a Vi^yapati also at the 
head of the revenue administration. This is evident from the fact 
that Fwaj/apatis are invariably included among the officers who 
are directed not to interfere with the peaceful enjoyment of rents, 
free lands and villages granted by the crowm. There were never¬ 
theless officers who were occupied primarily with one side of the 
administration or the other. 

The Nidhanpur Grant mentions the Ndyaka Srikfikunda. 
Nayaka, according to the Arthaidstra, sometimes stands for 
Ndgarika, the chief (Mayor) of a town or district;*®* but generally 
it is taken to mean a headman of a village. The Sukramti, how¬ 
ever, defines it as “ lord of ten villages: adhikrto daioffrime ndya- 
kah tarvakhrtitah. 

Before discussion the fimction of the different departments of 
the uiMyddhikanma (district administration) we should take notice 
of one of the most striking features of the constitution of a district 
adhikarana, namely, the non-official element. In most of the 
records, it is stated that the subject of the grant was to be com¬ 
municated not only to the state officials and to the Brahmanas, but 
also to the leading men of the district (jye^hahhadrdn; pramu— 
khyajanapad&n). Whether these terms refer to a popular repre¬ 
sentative body or merely to the elder members of the society, is 
not clear, nor is it clear bow the communication was made. These 


too. Cf. Monier Williams, Dictionory, p 20. According to him adhi- 
kmrmte means an act o( placing at the bead or subordinaUng government, 
supremacy, magistrate court of justice, etc. Also sec EJ, VUI. p. 46, note 7. 
lOL ArtAeidjtTo, Bk. I, Chap. XU. and Bk. II. Chap. XXXVI. 
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repeated passages in grants, however, do suggest that the 
ViMyapcti was in close touch with representative local bodies, who 
perhaps acted as a council of elders.*® 

Justice was administered according to the Vedas, Angas, Dhar- 
maidstras and Pumnoj. The sources of law wore the code of 
sacred laws {Dharmasdstras), case-law {Vyavahara), customs and 
tradition (Caritam) and the king's orders (Sdaana). The laws 
were generally expounded by the Brahmoiias. The chief officer of 
justice as recorded in the Nidhanpur Grant, w'as the Nydya Kara- 
nika. The circumstances of the Nidhanpur Grant, further lead 
us to presume that the Nydya Karanika was also an “ adjudicator 
who Imd to inspect and decide If the boundaries of lands were 
properly marked out or not, and to settle all cases of dispute aris¬ 
ing out of land.” Anothei official closely associated with him was 
the Vyavahdrin or Vyavahdrika. The term Vyavahdra h as been 
defined m the Arthasdsha as “judicial administration and proce¬ 
dures in accordance with established conventions.” The VyaxM- 
hdrin would, therefore, mean an official who conducted judicial 
proceedings. The Vyavahdrin mentioned in the list of officials in 
the Nidhanpur Grant, has been taken by K, L. Barua to mean a 
lawyer either engaged by the Brahmana donees to plead their case 
against the revenue officer assessing the land, or he was the king’s 
lawyer responsible for the correct drafting of the grant.*® Kdvas- 
tha wBsi another official attached to the judiciary in the capacity 
of a clerk or secretary.*®* 

It is now necessary to consider the evidence regarding the 
sources of revenue and fiscal administration. The principal sources 
of revenue may be classed under six heads: 

1. Regular taxes. 

2. Occasional taxes. 

3. Commercial levies. 

4. Fines. 

5. Income from .state properties. 

6. Tribute from feudatories. 


102. There is however, no indication of a fanapoda institution os described 
by JayasM'al in the Hindu Polity. Chaps. XXVR and XXVm. 

103. Early History of Kdmarupo. Vyavaharika has been taken by some 
to mean re pres entative representing Industrial and commercial interest of the 
district. 

104. Both in the MreehakatUca and in the Ddmodorpur Plates Kdyottho 
is used to denote an ogk'ial 
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Among the regular taxes fall the fca>n and uparilcora.*®* Under 
occasional taxes mention may be made of utkhetana, impost levied 
on special occasions, and "edtabhatapraveiam” or “exactions at 
the time of the arrival of regular and irregular militarj' and police 
forces.’'*®* Cauroddharana is also mentioned in a list of oppressions 
(pidanas) from which exemptions were granted to the donees in the 
inscriptions of Ralnapala and Indrapala, while the inscription of 
Balavaiman specifies that the land a.ssigned to the donee is not to be 
entered by a number of oppressors among whom are included the 
cauroddharanika. 

Ghosal*®’ takes the expression to mean a tax for maintenance 
of the village police, which, in the case of the land granted, was 
assigned to the donee, along with the land itself. 

The Texpiu" Rock inscription refers to the collection of taxes 
on merchandise carried in keeled boats.*®* It further mentions 
levying of siilfca (toll) and the' imposition of fines.*®® The Barg^on 
Grant tells us that the state derived considerable revenue from 
copper mines (koTnoIakara).**® 

We have also references to separate classes of officers who 
were responsible for collecting revenue from special sources. In 
the first iitstance. the revenue from agricultural land rau.st have 
been collected through the beads of the territorial units such as 
ViMj/apati, Ndyaka and Gramika The chief officer of the revenue 
department w'as the Auparika or Uparika an officer primarily 
entrusted with the recovery of the Uparika tax, described in chap¬ 
ter IV. The duty of the Authkefiha was to collect utkhefana 
impost. The epigraphs further mention two more officers who 
must have belonged to this department, namely, Bhdndagarddhi- 
fcTta,*** and Ko*thapdrt/:a.*** The former was employed to admi¬ 
nister the affairs of the district treasury, and the latter was 
entrusted with the charge of the royal granary or .store in the 
village, where kara in the kind of dhdnya was collected. Another ' 

105. Infra, Chap. IV. 

106. Infra, Chap. IV. 

107. On some fiscal terms occtirring In the Ancient Indian Grants. 
IM O.. V pp. 274-281 

108. J BOJiS., m. pp .‘^14. 

109. Ibid. 

110. The expression may however, mean a lotus pond. 

111. A large part of the Government ipvenue was coUerted in kind and 
so this title given to the officer in diarge of the treasury is significant. 

112. The word Kottha oceum in the Gauhati Grant of Indrapala. which 
Hoemle takes to mean "granary”. 
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officer mentioned in the Nidhanpur Grant was the Simipradita, 
whose duties appear to have been to mark the boundaries of 
holdings.**^ 

Next in importance to the civil department and judiciary was 
the police department. The chief officials of this department were 
Ddiidihr, Dandapdiika, and Cauroddharanika. Literally speaking, 
Diindika was the officer in charge of a court, or sitting magistrate, 
responsible for judging and punishing criminals. T.hc actual inflic¬ 
tion of punishment, after the delivery of the judgment, was carried 
out by the Ddn(}avdsika. He was so named either because he 
inflicted corporal punishment by using a noose or because he 
dragged the culprit in bonds to jail.*** The Cauroddharanika was 
the highest officer concerned with the apprehension of thieves,**** 
robbers and brigands; his functions being the same as those of the 
Cauroddhatr or Cauragr'iha of the Hindu law-books.*** Among 
the police officers, are included certain semi-military officers, Cdpi 
and Bhdfa. Vogel thinks that Cdfa is equivalent to the modem 
car or *’ head of a pargana respon-siblc for the internal management 
of a district for the collection of revenue nnd the apprehension 
of criminals.” According to the same scholar Bhdfj, which is 
usually compounded v'ith Cdfa, should be taken to mean ” an 
official, subordinate to the head of a pargana.”**^ Dr. Pran Nath 
on the other hand, takes the term to mean “ policemen and 
soldiers.”*** The Kdlikd Purdna in the section on rdja-niti refers 
to the espionage system and lays down rules of engaging spies for 
different government departments. 

From the inscriptions, it is evident that the adhikarana had a 
well organised record department with scribes and clerks, who 
took down documents and preserved the archives.*** In the 
Kamauli Grant, Kovidn Gonandana is described as engaged in the 
post of Dharmddhikdra. It also appears that the department was 

113. Nidhanpur Grant. 

114. The cxpreaslon is derived from danda-piia, that Is to say, ** rod 
and rope". Beni Prasad takes them to mean “ judicial officers whr) are 
invested with the power of punishment.” The State in India, p. 405. 

115. According to Bhagavan Lai Indraji he was a thief-catcher. Bombay- 
Gmetteer, Vol. I, Pt I, pp. 81-82. 

116. Jolly: Recht und Siile (translated by B. K. Chose), p. 27L 

117. Antiquities of Chamba State, Pt. L PP- 131-132. Indraji interprets 
the expression as cdfdit proti bhdtah, that is, soldiers a gai ns t robbers, lA., IX, 
p. 175. 

118. Pran Nath; A Study in the Economic Condition of Ancient fndio, 
p. 65. 

119. V. 34. 
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conncctei with the ussue of grants; for the king is stated to have 
delivered the sasana to the Brahmaija through Gonandana. 

The writers were designated Lekhakas, and the documents 
{karaiui) were kept in the custody of the registrar (fcaranika). 
The officer who drafted the document was called The 

Lekhaka w’as writer to the Bench. According to the Matsya 
Purana he should be w'ell versed in different languages, learned in 
law and should write a neat and good hand, should possess presence 
of mind, express thoughts concisely and clearly, anticipate the 
intention of the speaker and know how to rule by means of subtly 
dividing parties, and be capable of dispensing justice equally be¬ 
tween friends and foes, and should be loyal.*“ The Garuda 
Pwrona>=* enumerates the following qualifications of a Lekhaka: 
memory, eloquence, wisdom, truthfulness, control over passions, 
and knowledge of the Sa.stras (Tnedfidri vakpatih prdjnoh satya- 
vddi jitendriyah | sanfoddstrasamdloki hyc^ sadhuh sa lekha- 
kah ). It is plain that only men of high qualifications could 
aspire to the position of s Lekhaka. 

The royal orders sanctioning grants of lands were as 
a rule engraved on copper-plates by Sekyak&ra or TakMkara 
(engravers).’® In most cases, conforming to the prescription 
of the law-books, these documents specify the following 
details: (i) the place where they were drawn up, (ii) the 

donor and his ancestors, (iii) the witnesses to the grant, 
(iv) the purpose of the grant, (v) the exact bounds of the estate 
dealt MUtk (vi) the recipient, (vii) the duration of the grant, 
(viii) the inheritance thereof, (ix) the inalienability, thereof, 
(x) any guaranteed immunity from taxation, etc., (xi) testifica¬ 
tion to future rulers, (xii) corroboration from law-books,’®* 

120 Vasuvamnn and Kiiliya were respectively the dAiavitr and Stkya- 
kdra of the Nidkanpur Grom. 

121. Sarva-demUcjordbliiiMH sarvaiaatra-piadradah 
lekhakah kaihito rHinah MrvStfhikaranefu vai 
iMpcHn tUMampurrSn MamafrefUgatift garnUn 
anlardn mti likhed yostM Ickkakah ta varnh unirfah 
Mpdya-rdlcya-lruinlflh Mrpaii*trapiifiradi|}i 
oahvarthavakta cdlpcita lekhakah tt/ddbhfautlamah 
paktrabhiprdyatJitvajiio Jeiakdlatnbhdgavit 
andsokto nniabhakto lefchakoh »t/adbhrg&dvahih 

— Chap. 189 

122. Chop. 12. 

123. Vinito was the Tolcfalcdro of the Puspabhadra Grant. 

124. This corroboration is found tsnly ta the Nldhanpur Grant, Kfljnflrfipe 
^dsoadenn, pp. 10 - 11 . 
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(xiii) the king's name and title, (xiv) the names of the composer 
of the document and its engraver, (xv) the date.'* The plates 
were held together by a copper ring. Attached to the ring is a 
massive seal, generally heart-shaped.. Its area is divided into two 
ports, by a ledge running across iL In the triangular space above 
this ledge, is placed the figure of an elephant showing 
in high relief every line and feature of its great bulk en face. In 
the semi-circular compartment, below the ridge, is incisM the 
king’s name in letters of a size slightly larger than those of the 
grant. Round the edge of the seal runs a raised rim, nearly one 
inch in height, which protects the figure of the elephant. “ The 
whole ”, in the words of Hoemle, “ looks just like a heart-shaped 
box, without a lid.”'** 

It is, therefore, plain that the administration consisted of civil, 
judicial, police, revenue and military departments. But whether 
or not there existed in our period a department to look after Uie 
religious institutions is not quite clear. In the Kamauli Grant*** 
reference has been made to the Brahmana rajaguru Murari, but 
whether he was the chief of all the religious officers of the state 
cannot be said with any certainty, though his close association with 
the king and his importance in the state ceremonies must have 
naturally given him a prominent place. The record of Harjjara- 
varman*** mentions the office of the Bra/iniandd/iifcdri, which also 
suggests that religious institutions were ip some way or other, 
controlled by state officials. 

II. MiUTABY OBGAmSATlON 

1 . officers 

There was hardly a king who had not to undertake either a 
foreign expedition or to fight an enemy aggressor. The mllitarj’ 
organisation of the empiie must therefore have been strong and 
efficient. It has been stated in a previous chapter that most of 
the emperors were themselves distinguished soldiers, and as such 
they ordinarily marched with the army as commander-in-chief. 
Under them were various grades' of officers as well as feudatory 


125. of India, p. 129. 

120 JASB., LXVl. 1897, p 114. 
127 Op. Ctt. 

128. Op. Cit., p. 51. 
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chiefs, who p;«sumably commanded their own detachments. The 
commander-in-chief was known as Senadhyak^a.^^ Sometimes 
he is given the title of Samanta or Mahdsamanta but this presum¬ 
ably only when he is in his own right a feudatory chief.™ Under 
the Senddhyak^ were other lesser officers such a.s Senapoti, 
Ndyaka. Rdnaka, etc. Besides these, there w'ere special officers in 
charge of elephants, horses, and the navy. 

The army was regarded as an important service to be organised 
and maintained in a condition of efficiency. It is often referred to 
as the “victorious" army (vijaya srJ). During thw time, however, 
the ancient Indian conception of the army as consisting of four 
divisions (caturangabalam) with chariots as an indispensable unit, 
had evidently ceased to exist. For in the epigraphs we find no 
reference to the chariot as a fighting arm. The Nidhanpur Grant 
is conclusive on this point; it mentions specifically elephants, horses, 
foot-soldiers, and navy (makd-nau^hastyasvapatti)J^* The inscrip¬ 
tions. however, present no definite information as to the composi¬ 
tion and recruitment of the several branches of tlie army. The 
personnel of the army seems to have extended to all classes; ev'en 
Brahmanas were to be found in the fighting forces. The Subha 7 i- 
karapdtaka and the Kamauli Grants both prove that Brahmanas 
were experts in warfare. Vaidyadeva. as a genenbl. is credited 
with having won two notable victories; one in the^uthem oart 
of Vahga and the other “ in the East As against the home 
contingents, foreigner^ were also employed. The Mahdbhdrata 
refers to the recruitment of the people of the bordering Mongoloid 
tribes. It .says that Bhagadatta's army consisted of Kirdttu, Ctitas 
and many other soldiers dwelling on the marshy region near the 
sea.™ 

2. Navy 

History is said ot be largely the creation of geographical 
environments. The peculiarities of the terrain certainly have a 
great uifiuence on the growfti of national and regional characteris¬ 
tics. It is natural that a people living along the sea-coast, or in 

129. Trq>ur Rock InscripUon, Op, CU. 

130. Ibid. The tame inscription refers to Mahdtimania Senddhyakta 
Srisudtta. 

131. V, 2. 

132. Op. CU. 

133. Sabha P, XXV, XXXTII, Udyoga P, AVIil. Noonos refort to the 
Kirdtaa (Cirradoi) as a people used to naval warfare (McCrindie, p. 199). 
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inland territories intersected by large and navigable rivers, should 
develop aptitude in the art of handling shipping. It is obvious 
that her waterways were of vital importance to Assam. Besides 
the sea-coast, to which the empire of Kamarupa once extended, 
Assam was largely dependent on* her rivers for communication. 
Even today they form the main trade route.s, both internal and 
external 

The inscriptions refer many times to the royal navy maintained 
by the kings. The Apshad inscription alludes to a naval engage¬ 
ment which took place between Susthiavarman of Komai^pa and 
the later Gupta king Mahasena Gupta. The incident, says the 
epigraph, is still constantly hymned on the banks of the river 
Lauhitya. *** The scene of the engagement was obviously the 
Brahmaputra river. The Nidhanpur Grant also refers incidentally 
to a naval engagement, which was probably fought between Bhas- 
karavarman and Sa^ka. king of Bengal.*® The Kamauli Grant 
records a glorious naval victory which Vaidyadeva won over his 
enemy of south Vanga, near the mouth of the Ganges.** 

Hiuen Tsiang throws some light on these naval activities. 
Bhaskaravarman, according to this account, had a flotilla of 30,000 
ships. IVhen he became alarmed at haring enraged Harsa by 
refusing to part with Hiuen Tsiang. “ embarking with the Master 
of the Law they passed up the Ganges together in order to reach 
the place where Silnditya-raja (Har?a) w'as residing." When 
Bhaskaravarman arrived at the country of Kie-shu-ho-ki-lo 
(Kajurgira, Rajmahal) from Kamarupa, he held a conference there 
and *' first ordered some men to construct on the north bank of 
the Ganges a pavilion of travel, and then on a certain day he 
passed over the riwr and coming to the pavilion, there placed the 
Master of the Law, after which he with his ministers went to meet 
Silfiditya-raja on the north bank of the river.*® Again, when Harsa 
convened the great As-sembly to receive gifts at Prayaga, ** on the 
morrow the military followers of §iladitya-raja, and of Kumiira- 
raja (Bhaskaravarman) embarked in ships, and the attendants of 
IDhruvahhata~taja mounted their elephants, and so, arranged in an 
imposing order, they proceeded to the place of the appointed 
assembly,”** That Bhaskaravarman’s flotilla of boats not only 


134. Supra, Chap. 11- 

135. Supra, Chap. II. 

138 EJ.. n, p. 351 . 

137 lAfr of Hiuen Ttiang, p. 172 

138 /bid., p. 186. 
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sailed in the Ganges, but^d access to the “ southern sea ” (Indian 
Ocean) is also evident. When Hiuen Tsiang decided to return to 
• China Bh^koravarman, desiring to help him on the way, said, 
** 1 leave the Master to his choice, to go or to stay ; but I know 
not, if you prefer to go, by what route you propose to return. If 
you select the southern sea-route then 1 will send ofBcial attend¬ 
ants to accompany you."*^ 

Vunamala’s inscription provides a Gne description of the royal 
ships that were berthed on both banks of the river, near the 
capital city of Hdrupesvara. The boats were well carved and pro¬ 
vided with various devices which made their movements fast and 
swiftThe officers in charge of them were the Nau-vandhaka, 
officers responsible for mooring, and Nou-rojjako. Nau-rajjaka 
occurs in the Rock inscription of Harjjara and may mean a doss 
of officers who were responsible fur towing the boats by means of 
rope from the bank.”* 

The naval power of Assam persisted under the Ahoms, who 
in several naval engagements brought utter disaster to the Moghul 
army. Shihabuddin gives a detailed account of Assam’s Hotilla. 
He writes, ** they (the Assamese) build war-boats like the konaha 
(rowing boats for towing ghurohs or floating batteries, 

1872. p. 57) of Bengal, and call them bacharis. There is no other 
difference between the two than this, that the prow and stem of 
the kosah have two (projecting) horns, while the head and base of 
the baehari consist of only one levelled plank; and as, aiming 
(solely) at strength, they build these boats with the heart of the 
timber (galb-dar), they are slower than kosahs. So numerous ore 
the boats, large and small, in the country that on one occasion the 
news-writer of Gauliati reported in the month of Ramzan that up 
to the date of his writing, 32,000 bochart and koaah boats had 
reached that place or passed it." Further, he iays, " that the 
people build most of their boats with the camhal wocxl; and such 
however, heavily they may be loaded, on being swamped 
do not sink in the watcr.”**^ Besides this account, Muhammadan 
historians have left to us immense materials concerning the naval 
power maintained by the Ahom and Koc kings in later periods 


U9 Ibid., p. US. 

140 V. 30. 

141. The Dy*matic History o/ Northern India. I. p 243, |ji, 2. 

142. J.B.O.RS., Vo) I, pp 191-92. 

143 Radhakumud Mukhcrjl A Hiatory of Indian Shipping and Maritime 
Actirity, pp. 22SS 
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3. War Elephants 

From the epic period, elephants had an important rank in 
Indian armies. As Assam is noted for well-bred elephants,*** 
elephant squadrons (gajabala) naturally formed an important 
division of tlie Kamarupa army. It is noted in the Santi-Parva 
of the Mahabhdrata that the distinguishing characteristic of the 
easterners was that they could fight skilfully with elephants 
(pracydmdtangayudilhem ktisaldh),’*^ This was well illustrated 
by Bhagadatta, who fought bravely in the epic w'ar with his ele¬ 
phant force.*** The Nidhanpur Grant mentions elephants in the 
royal army of Bh^karavarman fsagajaspa supratitthitnkafaka- 
sya).*** Hiuen Tsiang says that it consisted of 20,000 elephants.'*" 
The pilgrim further obser\’es that there was “wild elephants (in 
Kamarupa) which ra^’agcd in herds, and so there was a good 
supply of elephants for war purpose.”**® Shihabuddin, who accom¬ 
panied Mirjumla in his Assam invasion (1662 A.D.) reports that 
“ large high-spirited and well-proportioned elephants abound in 
the hills and wildemc5.s (of Assam).”'** 

That the chiefs of the neighbouring hill-tribes used to supply 
the Kamarupa monarchs with elephants is clear from the Bargaon 
Grant. Herein it is recorded, though the terms are somewhat 
quaint, that in Ratnapala’s capital “ the heat of the weather was 
relieved by the copious showers of ruttish water flowing from the 
temples of his troops of lusty (war) elephants which had been 
presented to him by hundreds of kings conquered by the power 
of his arm .... ”*** 

As the tiger was to the Colas, the boar to the Calukyas, the 
bull to the Pallavas, so the elephant was the natural sjmibol of 
Kamarupa *** Almost all the copper-plates, as well as the seals 
of Bhaskaravarman found at Nalanda, bear its impress. 


144. “ Elephants bred in countries sucti aa K a l i n ga, Atuta, Karfiya, and 
the East", says Kautiiya, “ arc the hort." cast, he no doubt meant K4nin- 
rOpa. Shamosastry, Tr,, p. S4. 

145. 101, 4. 

146. Supra, pp 23 0 Sec Fi« 

147. V. a. 

148. Life of Htuen Tsio»a. p. 173. P«r4»a refer* to lU tbouMod 

elephants erf Naraka emeh havfam four tusks. Tr V P. 92. 

149. Watters. II. p. 186. 

150 JB.OJIS.. I. p. 186 

151. Line* 2»ff 

152. Jenkins wrongly identifie* the figures on the seal of Vanamala's 
Grant to be Ganesa. It la actually an elephant head. JA.S.R, VoL Dt. 
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. 4 , Cavalry 

On the other hand, cavalry did not seem to have occupied an 
important place in the army. This was probably due to want of 
good horses. The Mahdbhdrata, however, mentions that Bhaga- 
datta presented Yudhi$lhira with “ horses of noble breed, swift as 
the wind (djeneydn haydn srighdn).*® According to the Vimu 
Purana, Kr^na took away twenty-one lakhs of Kamboja horses 
belonging to Naraka.*®^ From Vallabhadeva’s Plates also we 
know that horses were imported from Kamboja,^®® which has, 
indeed, always been famous for its breed. Kamboja is generally 
identified with the North-Western Frontier. There is another 
Kamboja has been identified with Cambay in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency by N. Vasu’®* and J. C. Ghosc.*®^ Dr. B. R. Chatterji sug¬ 
gests its identification with modem Cambodia in Indo-China.^ 
R. P. Chanda took Kamboja to mean Tibet.*®’ The Tibetan 
chronicle Pag Sam Jon Zang locates a country called Kain-po-tsa 
(K^boja) in the Upper and Eastern Lushai Hill tracts lying 
between Burma and As.sam. Horses in large numbers appear to 
have been imported into Bengal and Assam from a certain towm 
Karbattan, Kar-pattam or Karambatan in Tibet. For the Tabaqdt- 
i-Nasiri writes : “ Every morning in the market of that city, about 
fifteen himdred horses arc sold. All the saddle horses which come 
into the territory of Lakhnauti are brought from that country. 
Their roads pass through the ravines of the mountains, as is quite 
common in that part of the coimtry. Between Kamarupa and 
Tibet there are thirty-five mountain passes through which horses 
are brought to Lakhnauti.”**® Watt says that the pure ponies of 
Manipur arc the best of all Indian ponies, being possessed of 
wonderful powers of endurance and weight carrying capabilities.*** 
The Muhammadan writers of the later period note, however, 
that cavalry was not in use in A.ssam. According to them ” the 

p. 766 Komauli Grant, lioyrevcr, bears the figure of Ganesa. Riis was 
because Vakiyadeva was a foreigner not dirccUy descended from the line 
of the Kamarupa kings. 
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Assamese are greatly frightened by horses, and if they catch one 
they hamstring it. If a single trooper charges a hundred well- 
armed Assamese, they all throw their hands up to be chained (as 
prisoners). But if one of them encounters ten Mu-salman infantry 
men he fearlessly tries to slay them and succeeds in defeating 
them.’*!** 


5. Forts 

Writers on Nitisdstras attach great importance to the con¬ 
struction of forts (durga). Kautilya considers the fort as one of 
the seven constituent elements of the state. He further classifies 
forts according to their location into four types, namely, paruoto 
(hill-fort), audaka (water-fort), dhanvana (desert fort) and 
vanodurga (forest fort). Of these different varieties. Kautilya 
gives the preference to hill-forts and considers them as uixassail- 
fible.*® The Kdlifad Parana also lays much stress on the construc¬ 
tion of forts and besides the above four, mentions two more types 
of forts namely, bhumi (earth fort) and urlcso (tree fort). A forti¬ 
fied town, according to the Kalikd Parana, should be triangular 
in shape or circular or square-sized i dargaip kurwan pararp 
kuryj/dttrikonam dfianardlcfthji vartalanca catuskonarjx ndnyathd 
nagaram carets** The geography of Kamarupa afforded an 
ideal opportunity for the construction of hill-forts. Judging from 
the location of the great cities. Pragjyotisa, Haruppesvara and 
Durjaya, it is clear that the Kamarupa kings understood the 
necessity of fortifying the capital as a defensive measure. The 
Mahdbhdrata speaks of the strong fortress of Pragjyotisa. “ The 
environs of Pragjyotisa," says the Vi^u Purdna, “ were defended 
by nooses, constructed by the Mum (architect), the edges of 
which were as sharp as razors.”'*® The Bargaon Grant of Ratna- 
pala says that the impregnable city of Durjaya was encompassed 
by a rampart, furnished with a strong fence which defended it, 
like the cloth which protected the king’s broad chest'®* 

The remains of old fortresses have been unearthed by Colonel 
Hannay and Captain Dalton at different places in the province. 
One of the most interesting mins of an ancient fortress is to be 
found at the foot of the DufBa hills, where the Buroi river de- 
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bouches into the plain The fortification consisted of two stone 
walls, one on each side of the river. The walls were some 10 feet 
in thickness, their inside being constructed from ordinary river 
stones, the outside being built of he^vn stones ranging from 12 
to 14 i nrhe ^; in breadth. These bear distinct buildera’ marks on 
them. Behind the walls, there were deep ditches, and the river 
being inside, there was plenty of good water within the defences.^ 
Regarding siegecraft, the Tabaqat-i-Ndsairi furnishes us with 
a very interesting account of the methods of warfare of the Assa¬ 
mese people. It states that after his Tibetan campaign when 
Muhammad-i-Bakhtyar retreated towards Kamarupa, throughout 
the whole route, neither a blade of grass nor a stick of firewood 
remained, as the inhabitants of the mountain passes had set fire 
to the whole of it During their march, which lasted for fifteen 
days, not a pound of food nor a blade of grass could be found for 
cattle and horses, and the men had to kill their horses and eat 
them. Also, when they reached the stone bridge near the Brahma¬ 
putra, to their surprise they foimd arches of the bridge destroyed. 
Muhammad-i-Bakhtyar was, therefore, compelled to take shelter 
in a temple, as no boats or rafts were available to enable them 
to cross the river. As soon as the king (Rae) of K a m a r upa be¬ 
came aware of the helpless state of Muhammad and his army, 
and that they had sought shelter in the great idol temple, he gave 
orders for his people to assemble. They came in hosts and began 
to form a stockade all round it, by planting at a certain distance 
bamboo spikes after the usual fashion of making stockades In the 
country and afterwards weaving them strongly together with 
other canes. When the Muhammedan troops beheld what they 
had done, they made representations to Muhanunad, saying, "If 
we re main like this we shall all ha\'e fallen into the trap of these 
infidels.” Making a rush all at once, coming out from the temple 
and attacking one point in the stockade, they made a way for 
themselves, and reached the open plain. However, the Kamarfipa 
soldiers followed in pursuit and succeeded in annihilating the 
whole force.*** 
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6. Weapons of War 

It appears from the epigraphs that the chief weapons of war. 
were asi (sword), porosu (axe), khatvdnga (spear),*® gadd 
(mace) as well as the bow and arrow. The Doobi epigraph while 
recording the battle between Bh^karavarman and the Gauda 
army mentions along with others the use of wheels (cakra) and 
javelins. The Plates of Vallabhadeva refer to the use of churika 
(dagger) as a weapmn of war.*™ The bow was the special weapon 
of heroes from early times and Dhanurdhara was a title of much 
distinction. In the Guakuci Grant it is enumerated as one of 
the thirty-two birudaa of king Indrapala;*** and the Brahma^ia 
Himahka, as stated in the Subhahkarapa^ka Grant, earned royal 
patronage for skill in archery.*™ Vallabhadeva in his epigraph is 
credited with having mastered the science of archery.*™ 

Words like kavaca and namuiTi occur in the sense of war-like 
protections for the body of warriors.*'** The Bargaon Grant refers 
to the “cloth which protects the king’s broad chest". Dhvaja 
(flag) and pataka (banners) were u.sed in the battlefield. The 
names of the instruments of war music are not given m the in¬ 
scriptions, although we have the expression pancormaha-iobda, 
which according to some, denote five different musical soimds.*™ 


168. Even now the spears and bows used by the tribes of Assam are 
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ECONONUC CONDmON 
1. Grama 

From early times, the village in India has been the backbone 
of the economic life of the people, that is to say, the people lived 
a rustic life with agriculture as their main occupation. Dhanya 
or rice cultivation was their chief employment, and since it re-- 
quired co-operation in ploughing, irrigation, harvesting and cattle 
grazing, it necessarily demanded concentration and grouping of 
dwellings and so led to the formation of compact villages.^ This 
compact form was convenient also for defence. Where, however, 
defence was not an issue, where plant culture was all-important, 
we often find scattered villages. The physical features, soil and 
climate, have also encouraged the aggregation of social imits, apart 
from the ancient tribal ties or the strong Indian sense of family 
life which underlies the social organisation of all Indian village 
life. 

The usual name for a village was grfima,^ and the inscriptions 
plentiftdly record the existence of such gramas as Abhisuravalaka,’ 
Digdolavrddha,^ Chadi.^ Khyatipali,* Devunikonci,'^ Pidaka. Kro- 
sanja, and so forth. The village and place names of the province 
generally owe their origin from castes or tribe (Tantikuci), geo¬ 
graphical and physical features such as lakes (Gang! pukhuri), 
rivers (Mangaldai), hills (lEruppe^ara), tree (Guvahafi), religi¬ 
ous character (Vasudevathana), flora (Pala^faeri) and fauna 
(Tezpur, which means a city abounding in snakes) of the country. 
All place-names are not of Sanskritic origin for they reveal traces 
of Austro-Asiatic, Dravidian and Tibeto-Burman elements. Hjus, 
the place names indicate the traces of different races inhabitating 
the province at different periods of history. Dr. Kakati suggests 
that even the names like Pragjyotha. Kamarupa, KamfikhyS, ffirup- 
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pesvara arc of Austric origin. Place names ending with -ta 
(Kamata), -fi (Saka^) and -tul (Dharamtul) arc undoubtedly 
Austric as they denote equivalents for earth in Austric languages. 
The Tibeto-Burman names appear mainly in the river names. The 
Bo^os, a branch of the Tibeto-Burman speakers, who inhabited 
the country built their colonies mainly near about streams and 
therefore most of the names of rivers and places associated with these 
rivers arc of Bo^o origin. The Bo^o equivalent for water arc di and 
dui. The Bo^os rechristened a river with a name of other origin 
by placing their own equivalent for water before it; e.g., di-hong, 
the name of a river, where Bo^o di- was placed before an Austric 
-hong (water). The Ahom equivalent for water is ndm: like the 
Bodos the Ahoms also put their equivalent for water before river 
names of other origins. They called the river Brahmaputra either 
ti-foo or nam-ti-Ido, where -ti is an Austric formation.® Other 
common terminations used for village names are -d^ (Haladhiati), 
-fcixci (Suvalakuci), -pod (Dibrugad), -gam (Rahgagara), -juli 
(Dhckiyajuli), -papa (Dak^ii^pata), -pdra (Ghagrap^), -bar 
(Kaliyabar), -bdri (Nalbaii), -mard (Siyalamara), -mukha (Cha- 
paramukha), -hdf (Jorahata), -hd^ (Guvahati), etc. 

The term prdma, however, was not used quite in the same 
sense as the EInglish word “ village ”, but would correspond more 
properly to “ parish Grdnxa meant, not merely the inhabited loca¬ 
lity with its cluster of dw'elling houses with gardens attached, but 
comprised the whole area within the village boundaries including 
not only the residential part (vdstubh-umi), but also the cultivable 
fields (k^tra), land under pasturage (go-cara), the waste land that 
remained untilled, streams, canals, cattle-paths (go-marga), roads 
and temples. The size of these gramas varied. A large grama in¬ 
cluded .several wards called pataka or pdfa. Keilhom has explain¬ 
ed the term pdfaka as meaning gramaikadesa, “ a part of a vil¬ 
lage ”; “ outlying portion of a village ”, or “ a kind of hamlet 
which had a name of its own, but really belonged to a larger 
village ”.• According to the Abhidh&na Cintamani a pataka is one 
half of a village: patakastu tadardhe sydt.^® That a pitaka was 
a smaller unit than a gmma is apparent from the Grant of Valla- 
bhadeva, where along with five gramas mention is made of two 
p&takas, Dosripataka and Sonchipataka.** The confirmed nature 
of ancient Indian society is indicated by the fact that each pdfaka 
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was not merely a collection of houses, it was a group of persons 
closely knit together by blood relationship, social intercourse, and 
economic co-operation.** In Assamese they are called Cuburi, 
Hdpi, Pdrd and Bdrfi. Sometimes these wards were divided from 
one another by lanes, plantations of fruit trees or bamboo groves. 
This divisions of a village into caste wards was parallel with the 
existence of guild wards, that is to say, wards occupied by persons 
following the same occupation, forming corporations organised to 
regulate their professional business. The Subhahkarapataka Grant 
refers to the different domicile of weavers (caturviifiMti tantrdndrft 
bhuaimni and orangi tantrdn&m bhuatmni).** Furthermore, the 
Gauhati Grant of Indrapala and the Pu^pabhadra Grant of Dhar- 
map fila both mention villages exclusively inhabited by Brahmaoas. 
The king and the state ofBcials frequently made land endowments 
to create separate villages for the occupation of Brahmapas, known 
as elsewhere in India as Agrahdras. 

As the chief pursuit of the people was agriculture, the village 
site was generally placed along the river banks which made irri¬ 
gation easy and the raising of crops more secure. In fact, most 
of the settlements mentioned in the epigraphs were on the banks 
of rivers like the Brahmaputra, KauAild,*^ Trisrota,*® Digurma,** 
Jaugalla,** and so forth. The expression sajala-sthala used in con¬ 
nection with the donated land of the epigraphs and also other 
terms expressive of varied drainage system such as Ganptniicd, 
Jala, Garta, Pobd indicate that the village fields were well supplied 
with water. 

Speaking genendly in terms of agriculture it also appears that, 
like all agricultural settlements in ancient India, Assam villages 
were divided into three parts; the village proper, arable and pas¬ 
ture lands. Around agricultural units (vdstubhilmi) or habitats, 
lay the waste lands and wood lands consisting of belts of fruit and 
other trees, shrubs and bamboo thickets, which might extend for 
some distance before the boundary of another village was reached. 
This v'aste was well demarcated as between village and village, 
but was held corporately and used generally like the wood and 

IZ The practice of allocatinR distinct quarters of a viltaxe to certain 
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fuel-wood and fruits in their season, and it played a great part 
in the life of the village. The Ksetrabhumi or arable land was 
usually a huge open field without any fencing. Each cultivator 
had one or more strip allotments in it, which were demarcated 
from his neighbours’ holdings either by k^etrdlis, long narrow 
banks so constructed as to keep the Irrigating or fertilising water 
in high-lying fields, or by nalas, drains or furrows made by the 
turn of the plough in order to carry off the water from the low¬ 
lands. That the go-praedra, pasture land, was located along the 
village boundaries is evident from the expression: vdstukeddra- 
athala-jala-go-pracaravakarddyupeta, which occurs in the in¬ 
scriptions.Thus go-cara-bhumi was a very early institution. 
According to Kau^ilya an enclosure (for pasturage) at a distance 
of 100 dhanus (400 cubits) should be made around a village.** In 
the Dharmasdstrax too, we come across the same injunction (600 
feet wide in the smaller communities according to Manu).*® The 
pasture land, like the waste, was considered to be the common 
and undivided property of the village. Co-vata or the cattle-path 
was also a public way. 


2. PURA 

Although people lived mainly in villages, cities known by the 
common names pura, fcajafco,** and nagara, were by no means rare. 
They were the seats of the adhikarana (government), skandhdvara 
(royal camp), or of dnrga (fort). Religious as well as commercial 
considerations too, were responsible for the creation of new cities 
or for the growth of a village into a town. Since the town owed 
its existence to trade, it had to be favourably located for transpor¬ 
tation and co mm u n ication, and if it was well situated, it grew 
large and prosperous. Our information regarding towns and cities 
that rose to importance during the mediaeval period is that they 
were on river banks and most conveniently located. The cities 
mentioned are Pragjyoti^apura,® Durjjaya,*® Hiruppeivara,** and 
Kamarupanagara.**» Of these Pragjyoti^pura was the ancient 
city. References to it are found in the Mahdbhdrata and the Hari- 
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vamia in connection with Ky^na’s killing of Naraka. In the 
Sabhd-parva says, “ SirapaJa, knowing that we had gone to 

the Pragjyoti^a city, set fire to Dvaraka.”® In the Vanaparva, 
Arjuna, in praise of Kima says, '* Thou didst destroy Maru’s fetters, 
and slay Nisunda and Naraka; thou didst render the path to the 
Prigjyoti^ city safe again.”* In the Udyogaparva Arjuna refers 
to Bhauma Naraka who carried off Aditl's two jewelled ear-rings 
to a very strong fortress city called Pragjyoti^a belonging to the 
Asuras.* The Sdnti-parva refers to the “charming Pragjyoti§a 
city filled with all kinds of wealth”.*® In the Harivamia, Kp^a’s 
exploits in Pragjyoti^apura are described at length.* These refer¬ 
ences to the chief city of ancient Assam leave no very clear picture 
of its history but they undoubtedly make it clear that Prfigjyotisa 
city was great and prosperous. 

Coming back to our epigraphs, we are informed by the Bargaon 
Grant of Ratnapola that the boundaries of the capital city Dxirjja}^ 
"were encompassed by ramparts, furnished with a fence" and 
was “ provided with brilliant troops of warriors The four sides 
of the city of Sonitapura were protected by huge flames of fire.® 
The cities were extensiTC in size and studded with magnificent 
buildings. The Bargaon Grant further says that in the city of 
Durjiaya, the impregnable, “the disc of the sun was hid from 
view by the thousands of plastered turrets which were rendered 
still whiter by the nectar-like smiles of the love-drunk fair dam¬ 
sels standing on them ” (aamada-sundan-sviita-audhd-dhavalita- 
saudha-sikhara-sahasrantarkita-tararii-mavdalam)^ Prdsada, the 
royal palace was an extensive building with well decorated apart¬ 
ments.*® Other houses were called saudhas, which according to 
Acharya were “plastered, stuccoed on white-washed house, a 
great mansion, a palatial building, a palace.”®* Saudhas were 
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biiilt either with stones or bricks and were plastered over with 
lime water as the word Sa’udha signifies. The word dhavalita in 
the Bargaon epigraph also denoted the same significance. The 
rows of white-washed houses of the city gave the appearance of 
a white mountain.^ They had many window-openings known as 
hundral^a and gavdk^a for they resembled a cow’s eye. The inner 
walls were decorated by Citrakaras with beautiful forms,®® and on 
the outer walls sculptures were artistically laid out.®’ The Yogini 
Tantra also gives a beautiful description of the sacred city Apunar- 
bhava which has been identified with modem Hajo that contains 
the temple of Hayagriva Madhava.®® 

Civilization is often identified with the city. Within its walls 
were sheltered artists and philosophers, teachers and priests, nobles 
and merchants. Our cities were occupied by many hundred well- 
to-do people, adorned by religious preceptors and poets.* The 
cities offered opportunities to the energetic elements of the sur¬ 
rounding districts. Architects and artisans, sculptors and painters 
came to the city to build and decorate public buildings, market¬ 
places and temples. The streets of the cities were of considerable 
width and were gay with brilliant colours. For streets, we hove 
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such expressions as rSja-mdrga*^ catuajMtha, rathya, tnthl/* etc. 
Rdja-marga was the “ broad street, the big road, the high way.’*" 
Rathyd was used in a technical sense. It refers to a street in which 
cars, chariots or other conveyances could ply, i.e. a vehicular 
street. It also means a larger street with rows of hoxises and 
buildings alongside; it also signifies a narrow shopping lane, five 
cubits wide according to Sukracaryya. The eminent and the 
wealthy people moved in the streets on stately elephants and 
horses or carried in various kinds of litters." Women of beautiful 
appearances and courtesans decked in profusion with all kinds of 
adornments and jewels were to be met wnth in the .streets. The 
traffic on the streets was noisy and hawkers thronged the streets 
with various k i n ds of wares to sell. From dty to city, roads ran 
throughout the country. Hiuen Tsiang refers to the great road 
to the east leading to China." 

Though the coxmtry was pre-eminently agricultural, it never¬ 
theless possessed a wealthy trading and industrial class among the 
inhabitants of its towns. Trade and commerce flourished with 
cities os their centres. Frequent mention is made in the records 
of towns having various kinds of vipanis, or shops, including 
jewellery .shops." The goldsmiths’ shops displayed wonderful and 
inexhaustible articles. There were pearls and jewels, rings and 
bracelets flashing with precious stones. These attracted people 
from far and near." Assamese merchants were full of enterprise 
and grew in w'ealth and prosperity. 

The towns also offered many amenities in the form of ardma*'^ 
and uparana." that is, public parks or plea.sure groves, where 
musk-deer and peacocks moved about freely, and numerous lotus- 
covered lakes wdth “ prattling flocks of love-drunk females of the 
kala-hamsa ducks.”" VSpi Dighi. Pi/sfcarfni and Sarovara abound¬ 
ed in the city. Vdp? and Pu^karini have been explained as tank, 
wen or reservoir of water." Sarovaras mentioned in the early 
texts were artificial lakes. They were large and big with trans- 
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parent water and with steps set with jewels. The banks were 
artistically lined with columns of Campaka, Baku, Bandiili, and 
other flowering trees while the water was filled with both white 
and blue lotuses and water lilies. The lakes were used as sporting 
places by acquatic birds such as Ko^ha, Kanka, Vaka, Cafaka, and 
Haja-hamMa, which enjoyed the roots of the lotus plants. Flower 
gardens and orchards of various sorts were elaborately laid out. 
The Kdlikd Purana which describing the objects dear to Kama- 
khya and Tripura gives the following long list of flowers: arka, 
apardjttd, asoka, ahjalikd, atartisa, imrataka, utpola, karautm, 
karnikdra, kadamba, karuna, kunda, kurunfaka, kumuda, kuhja, 
ketaki, kokanada, khadira, cakra, jdti, jabd, jhtnti, tagara, tHaka, 
droTut, dohada, narkdrikd, nameru, padma, pal&ia, pdtala, pun4fa, 
haJeula, bijapura, handuka, bhavddti, madana, manddra, mdlati. 
mallikd, mddhavi, yuthihd, rocana, lodhra, odrui, vanamala, sdlmala, 
iinaa. idim, aobhdnjoTia, idle, sinduvdra, nmanti, surabhi.^ In the 
early Assamese literature this traditional list of flowers had been 
reduced to a set list of forty-two only. The Aphsad stone inscrip¬ 
tion of Adityasena, attributed to the seventh century A.D. reveals 
how aiddhas in pairs, woke up after sleeping in the shade of the 
vines in the betel-gardens which bloomed on the banks of the river 
Lohitya : Liohityaaya tafefu htalatalefu utphuUandgadrumacchdya- 
supta.^ The city in Pragjyoti§a according to the grant of Bala- 
varman was adorned with groves of areca palms wreathed in betel- 
vines and by orchards of black aloe-wood hung with cardamon 
creepers (tdmbulavalli-parinadupagam krmdguruskandha-nivedi- 
tatailam).^ It is believed that the abundance of betel-vine gave 
Pragjyoti$apura the present name Gauhati (rows of betel-nuts). 
These orchards were irrigated by channels drawn from rivers or 
tanks. Hiuen Tsiang noticed that “ water led from the river or 
from banked-up lakes (reservoirs) flowed round the towns ” of 
Kamarupa.®* 

51. Kdlikd Purdiui, 75/55-64. 

Tha Y€)gini Tantra mentions the following:— 
ftskaiodbHaoaiicaiDa monUcdjdtipuspalcoib 
fitarakteistathd puspoimiUxib padmaiica pditdunlh 
IcitfiiukalttagaTxtUcaiva. jabAkanaktuanipakaih 
vakutaiieaiva numdaraUi kundapufpaih kvranpikaili 
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The towns were adorned with many temples. The temple was 
the centre of nxany attractions and amusements. It served many 
more purposes than that of worship. Here village meetings were 
held, festivals were celebrated, theatrical performances were shown, 
and in it took place regular dancing by temple-women.®* The 
temples were surrounded on all sides by different species of trees 
for their association with some gods or goddesses. This no doubt 
largely enhanced the beauty of the landscape and offered shade 
but also conferred a certain sanctity on the area and special bless¬ 
ings on the plants. 


3. The Land System 
(i) Oumership and Types of Land 

In matters of land, the Kamarupa kings, following the general 
northern Indian tradition, claimed that all land belonged to the 
crown. Not only did the king exercise this right over lands, culti¬ 
vated or waste, but he extended his prerogative of ownership over 
all woods, forests, ferries, mines, etc. But the recorded procedure 
of granting land to the Brahmai^as. as described in the copper¬ 
plates, raises a very important issue regarding the Indian theory 
of crown ownership. In certain cases, the king, when giving away 
land, communicated the order not only to the state officials con¬ 
cerned but to the Brahma]>as and to leading men of the district 

(Samupasthita-brdhmanddi . pramulcha jdnapaddn . yathd- 

kdla-bhdvinopi sarvdn sammdnandpiirvvammdnayati bodhayati 
samddisati ca).** 

In view of the theory of crown ownership, it is difficult to 
explain why in alienating land, the king should notify the Brah- 
manas as well as the leading men (praniukha-jdnapaddn). Some 
scholars have seen in it, as noted before, an indication of the fact 
that the villagers, either individually and corporately possessed 
some kind of rights over the unoccupied lands within the demar¬ 
cated areas of their village. However the bulk of evidence proves 
the contrary, that is, the king was the sole owner of the soil. He 
could alienate land at will. Moreover it appears that he could 
resume at will land so given, even if it had been given originally 
as a perpetual grant. For this reason, in the Nidbanpur grant 
redemption is expressly forbidden with dire imprecations. 

55. See Chap. V, 

56 Grant o( Balavaiman. 
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The recorded grants have to do with two main types of land, 
cultivable (fcsetra) and uncultivable or waste lnr^^ (khila). 

The Bargaon Grant of Ratnapala also contains the expression 
apakrftd bhumi, which Hoemle takes to mean “ inferior land 
There is also another class of high-lying land called vdstu or bhitti- 
bhumi^ building ground which was set apart for the dwellings of 
the villages, and that lay within the accepted village area. This 
type of land is now called Basti or home-stead land. The other 
tsrpes are now known as rupit or land on which the transplanted 
rice called soli is grown ; bdo-tali or land growing 6do rice ; and 
pharmgati or land growing dry crops such as mustard and dhu 
paddy. 

(ii) Land Tenure 

The inscriptions do not give much information as to the sys¬ 
tem of land tenure prevalent in the period. Most of the epigraphs 
record only transactions of a religious character, and it is there¬ 
fore not easy to say how far the conditions described in them are 
representative of the general features of private tenure. It b, how¬ 
ever, certain that the major part of the cultivable land was held 
by the agriculturbts who farmed it; as now in the greater part 
of India, the independent peasant proprietor (ryotwari) enjoyed 
small holdings, sufficient for hb wants. The right of occupation 
was hereditary, subject to the payment of dues and taxes to the 
king’s officers or representatives. 

The set terms occuring in the land-grants, though applied in 
a different context, do illustrate to some extent the conditions of 
individual land-tenure. In laying out the conditions of the grant, 
the Nidhanpur Grant says : “ Let it be known to you (all) that 

the land of the ma>'urasalmalagrahara granted by issuing a copper¬ 
plate charter by king Bhutivarman has become liable to revenue 

on account of the loss of copper-plate.having issued orders for 

making a copper-plate grant the land has been awarded to the 
Brahmapas who had been enjoying the grant already in the man¬ 
ner of bkumicchidra so that no tax b levied on it.”® Thb suggests 
that there were many nydyas or regulations relating to land tenure 
besides bkumicchidra. Thjs bkumicchidra system b known from 
the time of Kautilya, who states that in conformity with thb law 
land was given by the state for making pasture grounds and culti- 


57. JASJB. Pt I, p. 118, for a different interpretation see tUmarupa 
Satandvali, p. 107, fj>.7. 

58. Line 53. 
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vable tracts, forest-plots for Brahmatjas for raising somo-planta- 
tioDS, game-preser\'es or forests, manufactories for preparing com¬ 
modities from forest-produce and collecting raw materials from the 
forest.^ It was obviously a wide term but it occurs constantly in 
Yadavapraka^’s Vaijayantl and in the Vaisyddhydya, where it is 
explained as “ Kr^ayogyd bhuh," implying a fissure (furrow) of 
the soiL'*^ As tised in the Nidhanpur Grant, it has been taken 
by Bbattacharya to mean uncultivated lands, or such land as was 
deened useless for cultivation, where, in fact, no com would 
grow.** In the KamauU Grant of Vaidyadeva we have also the 
expression : bkucckidrdnca yatMncitkaragrdkydm, meaning, " bhu- 
cchidra (uncultivabie) land from which no revenue is to be rea¬ 
lised.”** Hence the bh-umi or bhucchidranydya suggests that no 
assessment is to be made on the land covered by the grant, just 
as if it remained waste land, which was not assessable. Dr. Ghosal 
endorsing this interpretation, remarks that under this nydya land 
v^’as granted with such right of ownership as was acquired by a 
person making barren land cultivable for the first time.** Dr. 
Barnett, however, interprets the expression to mean that the gran¬ 
tees holding lands became merely tenants at wilL** But as the 
Nidhanpur Grant clearly shows that the lands granted under this 
tentire were given in perpetuity, not only to one person but to his 
heirs, ”as long as the moon, sim and earth shall endure” (d-candrdr- 
ka-k?itisamakdlam) Dr. Barnett’s interpretation does not seem 
tenable. It should be noted that in these grants donees w’ere gua¬ 
ranteed relief from specified taxes and the ownership of the mineral 
resources** of the area granted. A further guarantee was also 
given, that state officers were neither allowed to interfere with the 
enjoyment of the land thus granted, nor to confiscate it. 

The other important system of land tenure was vividharma or 
apradddharma, as we find in the Damodarpur Plate.** It was a 
peculiar kind of tenure by which the purchaser, or the person or 
institution on whose behalf the land was acquired by purchase, 
obtained the right of perpetual personal enjoyment, but not the 

59. Arthoitutra, Bk. 11, Chap. 11, Tt. pp. 52-53. 

60. E J, IV, p. 138. f41. 2; also I.AJ., p. 46. 

61. ftSmarfipa ^Mandvaii, p. 33, fn. L, g«e also K. liL Gupta; Note on 
Bbumicchidnnyaya in I.A. LL pp. 77-79. cf. Zomin-i-uflildan of the tand- 
gnmti of Mualin India. 

82. EJ., 11. p. 349. 

63. Aevenue Syttem, p. 185; IJt.Q., V, p. 385. 

64. JJULS., 1931, pp. 165-66. 

65. Line 53. 

66. Suhhahkarapitaka Grant, line 35. 
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further right of alienation by sale or mortgage. In other words, 
the state, although it granted plots of land from the unappropriated 
waste, still reserved to itself certain rights over the property, and 
the purchaser or the donee was allowed only personal rights over 
the land. The value to the state of such grants is evident, for they 
increased the cultivated area without permanently depriving the 
revenue of the increased value of the land. 

(iii) Special Land Tenure 

A special kin d of be nefi cia r y tenure was connected with broh- 
maddya or lands granted to Brahmapas for religious purposes. 
Such grants were governed by special rules laid down in set terms 
in the epigraphs. Brahmaddya is defined as “ a grant or perquisite 
appropriated to Brahmanas.”®* Such grants usually took the form 
of land, either small fields or whole villages. The latter were gene¬ 
rally known as agrahdras or srotriyas, which were granted to Brah- 
mapas either as reward for their learning or to pnnWi» them to 
impart religious and secular knowledge to the younger members 
of the commuiuty. If the donee happened to be a single indivi¬ 
dual, the village granted was called ekabhoga or the “ individual 
enjoyment.” If, on the other hand, the donees were several, the 
village granted was known as ganabhoga, or the lanf l enjoyed by 
a group or corporation. 

The age-old tradition of the country has been to regard these 
pious endowments as rent-free. They were given in perpetuity 
and were furthermore accompanied by the assignment of other 
revenues accruing to the crown. Resumption was expressly for¬ 
bidden with dire imprecations. The Nidhanpur Grant records that 
Bhutivarman gilanted the Mayura-^mala-agrahara which owing 
to the subsequent loss of the inscribed plates, became liable to 
revenue (karoda). Therefore his great-great-grandson Bhaskara- 
varman issued a fresh charter regranting the land to the fnmi1it»c 
of the original donees. The circumstances under which the Nidhan¬ 
pur Grant was made show that the loss of charter which regis¬ 
tered endowments was a serious matter and could invalidate the 
intended freedom from taxation, imless, of course, a fresh charter 
was granted renewing the privilege. There must, therefore, have 
been a periodic inspection of grants and titles. 

It is not always clear in these grants whether the donee re¬ 
ceived only the state-share of the produce and other state-rights in 
the land granted or the real proprietorship of the land itself, that 
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is an out and out gift of both the soil and the iwenue. It is, how¬ 
ever, probable that the bulk of these grants conveyed already 
existing villages, and merely transferred to the grantees the right, 
to receive the revenue, that is to say, the royal share of the pro¬ 
duce. They did not deprive any existing individual householder 
of his rights or make him suffer in anyway. Where, however, the 
grant was to colonise uninhabited land, the proprietory title was 
in fact, conceded, as there were no antecedent private rights to 
interfere. Succeeding generations had therefore double title to 
such land not only as inheriting specifically granted land, but as 
the heirs of those who came into possession of these lands by 
rights of first cultivation, • 

Besides grants made to Brahmanas, the epigraphs record gifts 
of land to temples and for various special religious purposes, by 
kings, queens, and state-ofiBcials. Though there are no references 
to the rights attached to such grants, such grants probably resem¬ 
ble the Brahmadina (grants made to Brfihmanas) noted above. 
These institutional grants were managed by the authorities of the 
temple concerned, subject to the supervision and control of the 
state. The Tezpur Grant of Vanamala mentions that the king 
repaired the temple of Ha^akesvara Siva, and made a gift to it 
consisting of villages, men, prostitutes, and elephants.** Vallabha- 
deva’s plates record the establishments of a bhaktasala, almshouse, 
in the proximity of a temple of Mahadeva, situated in the Hapya- 
ca-mandala to the east of KIrtipura. For the support of this 
widely famous almshou.se Vallabhadeva. in the Saka year 1107, 
granted seven villages, namely, Ch^i. Devunikonci, SajjSprlga, 
Vahgaka, Samsrahikoneika Do9nipataka with their woods and 
thickets. “ with the people in them, with their water and land " 
(Sa-jhata-xjifapagramAn sajavdm sajalasthal&n dadau).™ 

In later periods, the Ahom kings also made considerable grants ' 
of land to be held revenue-free (Idkherij) for religious and chari¬ 
table purposes. The different types of Idfcherdj or rent-free estates 
are classified as; (1) Brahmottara, lands given to Brahmanas, 

(2) Dharmottani. lands for the support of religious institutions. 

(3) Devottarn, lands for maintaining the worship of gods. Dcrot- 
tara estates are again of two kinds — bhopaddnt and paikdn. The 
ryots on the former are bound to supply one daily ration (hhog) 
to the temple for each unit of land. The ryots on the latter are 
required to render certain somewhat vague kinds of service. 


68. V. 24. 
70. rWd. 
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(iv) Land Revenue and Burdens on Land 

The Kamauli Grant of Vaidyadeva lays down, among other 
things, that the two villages dantipafaka and Mandara, which were 
granted to a Br&hmana, “ were to be held according to the law 
of the uncultivated land (bkiicchidranydyena) ", “to be provided 
with all sources of revenue (sajwdyopaya-samj/uktam) and to be 
immune from taxes and their contingencies {karopaskaravajju 
tarn) This obviously points out that there were sewral types 
of imposts and burdens on the land. The exact nature of these 
different sources of revenue is not knowm, but they are referred 
to in the epigraphs in general terms as kara, uparikara, utkhefana. 

The Nidhanpur Grant, noticed above, refers to the taxation of 
the Mayura>saJmalagrahara subsequent to the loss of the royal 
charter; tdmrapatt&bhavdt-karadam itt.^ Kara, therefore, stands 
for the general tax levied on land periodically. It is synonymous 
with the bhdgakara, land tax, of the swirtii,''* generally referred to 
as one^ixth of the produce in the inscriptions of the Gupta period. 
The fiscal term uparikara, according to Fleet means a “ tax levied 
on cultivators who have no proprietory rights in the soil.’'^^ Dr. 
Barnett considers it to be a counterpart of the Tamil expression 
mel vdrarn, that is the Crown’s share of the produce,^ Dr. Ghosal, on 
the other hand, objects to this interpretation on the groimd that the 
ancient Indian land grants have other and distinct terms to signify 
“ the CrowTi’s share of the produce ”; the most common of these 
being bkaga-bhoga-kara and hiranya. Furthermore, he points out 
that in the grants of Balavarman and Ratnap§la the officers charged 
with the collection of uparikara and utkhepaiui are treated among 
the list of oppressors {upadravakariri) who were forbidden to enter 
the donated land. Dr. Ghosal contend.s, therefore, that “ the upan- 
kara was not a regular item of revenue like the Crown's share of 
produce ”, but was “ an irregular tax which bore harshly on the 
cxiltivator ”.™ However, ’ Fleet’s view seems more plau-sible on 
account of its literal interpretation of the term. The w’ord uparikara 
appears to be a combination of the two words upon and kara. The 
word upari as preposition means above or over and it obviously 
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implies that it was a charge imposed on those ctiltiAmtors who were 
tenants at will and had no proprietory rights in the soil, viz., those 
who were literally above the obligation of hereditary proprietor¬ 
ship, and as such they would pay a higher rate of tax. In this 
connection, it should be noted that the revenue thus arising from 
vpariicara must have been considerable, for a separate oflScer known 
as Aupanfca or l/pariJca was entrusted \vith the recovery of this 
revenue.” 

The nature of some of the other kinds of burden attached to 
lands ‘can be ascertained from the inscriptions of Balavarman and 
Ratanpala. As has been noted, the Nowgong Plates of Balavarman 
contain the clause that the land granted was not to be disturbed 
by a number of possible ojq)ressors, comprising, among others, the 
queen, the princes, the royal favourites, the chamberlain matron, 
persons tethering elephants and mooring boats, trackers of thieves, 
police oflBcers and so forth {rajni-rajaputra-Tanaka-rijavaUahha- 
mahahikapraudika - hasstihandhika - navkabandhika - cauradha- 
ranika - dd^ika - dan^apdUka - auporifca autkhetika - cchtravdsd - 
dyupadrat^a-kdrin&m-praveia) P It therefore shows that besides 
the regular taxes, there were a number of customary bur¬ 
dens upon agricultural lands. Such burdens were concerned not 
only with the supply of food on the occasion of members of the 
royal family and royal officer’s >Tsiting and camping (chatravisa) 
in the locality, but also with the grazing of animals, the tethering 
of elephants and the mooring of boats, apparently in the cotuse of 
state service.’* 

The system of land revenue prevalent under the Ahom kings 
was however, of personal service. The whole of the adult male 
population was divided into bodies of three men called tfofa, each 
individual being styled a pdik. One poiJc out of the three was 
always engaged on labour for the state, and while so employed, 
it was supported by the remaining members of the gof. In return 
for his labour each pdtfc was allowed two purAs (nearly three acres) 
of the best rice land free of rent. If personal service was not re¬ 
quired, he paid two rupees instead.** 

(v) Survey of Land 

The Nidhanpur Grant points clearly to the existence of an 
organised system of inspection and survey of revenue and land. 
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The system of measuring lanH an<i demarcating hnlHingg was done 
by offi cials of the state revenue department. The tpigrapbs reveal 
that the endowed lands were measured in the presence of the 
state officials; and whenever any plot of land was given away, 
accurate details had to be furnished not merely as to the bounda¬ 
ries concerned, but as to all matters relating to the economic use 
and value of the land, most of the grants definitely stating the 
amount of dkanya (paddy) yielded by the land granted. This 
proves that the revenue department not only surveyed and mea- 
stired the land, but compiled and kept ciurent records of the pro¬ 
duce and revenue derived from each field of every ctiltivated hold¬ 
ing (jprataya). Therefore, the ownership of a holding involved 
the registration of titles and tenures. The survey and resurvey of 
lands was undertaken during the time of the Ahom rule. A survey 
of the coimtry was carried out and a census was taken of the 
population in the reign of Cakradvaj Si tph a (1663-1669 A.D.). A 
detailed survey, based on the land measurement system of the 
Mohammedans was started in the reign of Gadadhar Siinha, conti¬ 
nued in the reign of Rudra Siijfiha and Siva Siipha and completed 
in the reign of Rudra Siinha (1744-1751). The Register, called 
Pern kdk&t was prepared which contained lists of all occupied 
lands, except homesteads, with their areas and particulars of all 
rent-free estates.** 

In earlier times, each prataya was marked on eight sides 
{a^fanma-paricchedarn). The details of such boundary surveys 
are indicated in the same Nidhanpur Plate wherein the Mayura- 
salmalagrahara had “ on the each, the dried Kausika, on the south¬ 
east, that very Kausika marked by a pillar of hewn fig tree, on 
the south a pillar of hewn fig tree, on the southwest the dried 
river-bed marked by a cut down fig tree, on the west now the 
boundary of the dried river-bed, on the north-west a potter’s 
pit and the said dried river-bed, bent eastward, on the north 
a large Jhtali tree (i.e. Btgnonui auaveolens), on the north-east 
the pond of the tradesman Khasaka and the aforesaid dried 
Kausika.”” These demarcating marks were essentially the same 
as recommended by the Dharmaadatra.^ A careful analysis of 
the epigraphs will show that the boundaries generally included: 
(i) mounds, and hills, (ii) trees of different kinds, (iii) pits and 
trenches (iv) ponds, tanks, channels, (v) river-banks and river¬ 
beds (vi) wells (vii) temples, (viii) enclosures and such other 
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permanent Wh^re, however, no natural bou nd a r y mark 

existed, the new holdings were delineated hy planting trees or 
setting up wooden or bamboo pillars. The Subhahkara-pStaka 
Grant mentions the planting of a aalmcdi tree (ropita^lmalu 
vrkaah) and vamia-vrktth (bamboo-post) as a boundary mark.** 
It may be noticed here that the custom of nam in g fields seems to 
have been prevalent in early times as it still is in many villages 
of the province. Some of the fields that were distinguished by 
their proper names are Bhavisabhumi,** Pandarlbhumi,** Olind^- 
bhumi,” Kanjiyabhumi,** etc. 


(vi) Meosurc of Land 

The system of land measurement was probably based on droM 
and nala measures. Both these are still the common ways of mea¬ 
surement of land in Assam. Drona or dronavdpa was the aurea on 
which one drona of seeds could be sown; a nala was the length of 
a reed. The Silimpur Grant of the time of Jayapaladeva uses the 
two terms pataka and drona in giving the measurement of land, 
and mentions that a certain landed property yielded an income of 
1000 coins (dasa~Mtodaya-idsanatn ca).** Pataka seems to be the 
largest unit of area as is evident from the reference in the Gunai- 
ghar Grant of Vaii^yagupta (507 A.D.)®® which states that Pafaka 
was equivalent to forty droMS or droruiijdpaa in area. In modem 
Assam, a nala is pqual to fifteen feet, and a drona or more com¬ 
monly dona, to one bigha of land. The area of each field is even 
calculated by measuring the four sides with a nala or bamboo 
pole 12 feet long, and multipl>’ing the mean length by the mean 
breadth. 


4. Agriculture 
(i) Food Crops 

The ma jor part of the cultivated land of the village was devoted 
to growing rice, which is still the staple food crop of the province. 
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It has previously been noticed that the revenue of the land was 
estimated in measures of dhdnya, or rice yielded ^ it. This ob¬ 
viously points to the general prevalence of payment of the revenue 
in kind. Rice was and even to-day is the chief means of barter in 
the villages. Rice falls imder three main heads, s&U, bdo, ahu. 
&dU is transplanted winter rice, on low lying land. The long bao 
is stemmed rice sown broadcast mainly in marshes with deep water. 
Ahu also is usually sown broadcast in the springtime and is grown 
in high lands under tv.’o different sets of conditions. The spring¬ 
time-sown paddy gives coarse rice. The Yogini Tantra, therefore, 
forbids its offering to the gods: vosante ropitanv dhanyam yatnena 
ca vivarjyayet. The same text enumerates nearly twenty varieties 
of rice.^^ Early Assamese literature abounds in descriptions of a 
hundred varieties of paddy. Some names are: kharika-jaha, 
indnikimadhuTij jdhingd, mdlbhog, bopitard, cakowd, sutodgmani, 
kapau idli, rangd soli, mdgun, adgar idli. A variety of rice called 
bokd dhdn is consumed uncooked. It is soaked in water until it 
becomes soft in which state it is taken with curd and molasses. 
This is a favourite meal on festh’e occasions among the peasantry 
throughout the province. The hill people usually resort to the 
jhum method of cultivation. Forest lands are cleared by the 
process known as jhummg, that is, trees and bamboos are cut and 
fire is applied to bum them. The land is not hoed up, but holes 
are made at intervals with a sharp, pointed stake, and seeds are 
placed in each. The planting of paddy and millet is even simpler, 
for it is sown broadcast in the ashes of the burnt jimgle, and with¬ 
out any preliminary turning up of the soiL®** The Bargaon Plates of 
Ratnapala mention the gift of a Idbukufik^tra, which according to 
Hoemle was “ a field with clusters (hills) of gourds ”.»* Pumpkins 
are still largely grown on the river banks of Assam.** Sugarcane 
was an o t h er food crop. The sugarcane of Assam, says Cazim, 
“ excels in softness and sweetness, and is of three colours, red, 
black, and white ".** 

91. Yaftid/vdnvaia rd^dUnyam vrhaddhinyanea vaUabhe 
•omodtidnyam iiyhiuidMnyam odngani voi rofctoidliicaTn 
ketala kalavMcahca dhAnyatj* nSriyaifttntathi 
mddJiavoKca pradtponco rianudUnyatn ca vaUabham 
bhopyatUidnyamaiokaitca nSgSkwm pancokontathd 

H 5. 289-291 

9la. TTie Khasit, p. 39-40. 

92. Op. CIt. p. 118. 

93. HoryocaHta refers to gourds used to hold paints. Cowell, p. 214. 

94. Asiatic Researches, 11, p 173 ; Afcbarjidmd says that sugarcane of 
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Besides rice growing, the cultivation of fruit trees is specially 
prominent in the inscriptions as it is, also, in tho contemporary 
Uterary records. Of the fruit trees grown over fields and orchards 
the epigraphs mention Kanpdphala^ (jack-fruit), Amra 
(mango) JdmbvF’ {eugeniajambolana), Sripluda,^ Oumban^ 
(fig tree), Sdkhotaka,^"> (the walnut tree) badari (jujube tree), 
Lafcuca*®! or amalaka, a kind of bread fruit tree, amla, betoso*® 
(gamboze tree) and various kinds of citron trees. Besides pupa 
(betel nut) a wild palm tree named conoko*®® is mentioned, whose 
nuts are eaten as betel nuts. Rudrdkfa^®^ (bead tree) nuts are 
made into rosary. Huien Tsiang mentions that the people of 
Kamarupa cultivated the jack-fruit and the cocoanut.^® Among 
the precious articles presented to Har^a by Bhaskaravarman was 
included the “ thick bamboo tubes containing mango sap (aahakdra- 
Uuaraaandvi) “ Among the fruits which this country pro¬ 
duces”, wrote Cazim, “are mangoes, plantains, jacks, oranges, 
citrons, limes, pineapples, and punialeh, a species of amleh, which 
has such an excellence of flavour that every person who tastes it, 
prefers it to the plum. There are also cocoanut trees, pepper-vines, 
arcca trees, and sodij (malabothrum) in great plenty.“There 
were numerous orange trees ”, says another Mahommedan hi«; tni»ian 
“ bearing a fine crop of very large and juicy oranges, which were 
sold in the Muhammedan camp at the rate of ten for a pice.” 
As stated above, the Aphsad inscription and the Nowgong Grant 
of Balavarman refer to the areca palms and betel-vines which were 
extensively grown in the country.*®* Among the presents to Har^ 
were included “ the luscious milky betel-nut fruit, hanging from 
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its sprays and green as young hdrita doves Plantain trees are 
still very common, and Tavernier mentions extraction of salt from 
the leaves of this tree, and the making of a bleeching mixture 
from its ashes in which is boiled sillq which made it as white as 
snow.^®® An alkaline solution known as Kharani distilled from the 
sheaths, com and roots of the plantain tree is even to-day used by 
the villagers. This custom was noticed by the Mahommedan 
historian who accompanied Mirjumla in his Assam-campaign as 
following : “ Some of the natives dry the kalali plant in the sun, 

bum it, and collect the ashes in a white sheet which they fix on 
four poles. They then gradually pour water on the ashes and 
catch whatever percolates in a vessel below the sheet The liquid 
is saltpetre-like and very bitter; but they use it as salt ”. As the 
names from their language suggest, the Austric tribes probably 
brought the pumpkin (alabu), the betel-vine (tdmbula), the betel- 
nut (guudka), plantain (kadala), turmeric (haridri), ginger 
(irngavera) , and some vegetables like the brinjal (rfirtnpana) 

(ii) Forett Products 

From the earliest times, the forest tracts were regarded as “ no 
man's land ”, and every householder exercised the right of com¬ 
mon over them. They served the purpose of natural pastures, 
burial places, cremation grounds, etc. But with the rise of centra¬ 
lised government, the forests and their products appear to have 
been regarded as state property, and were organised under a 
.superintendent of forests. Kau^ilya lays it down that forest tracts 
would be granted to Brahmanas for religious purposes.’*® From the 
Kamauli Grant it appears that such gifts were, also, made in 
Assam.*” The system of forest reservation and practice, as laid 
down in the Arthaa&stra was also well established. The epigraph 
of Balavarman refers to the large belts of forests (I’OTia).”* K^- 
dasa incidentally mentions that Kamarupa was covered with forests 
of valuable trees.**® 

The most common trees of the forests are Vata (Ficus Indica) ***• 
and Aiuattha*** (Ficus Relvgiosa), both these trees serve many 

107. Op. Ctt. 

108. TravtU in India. VoL 11, Second Ed. p. 222. 

109. Indo-Arayan and Hindi, p. 3S ; Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dntvidian. 
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religious purposes of the people. Madhuvdiviittha^^ trees are used 
for rearing lac insects. Salnutli^^ is the silk-cotton tree. Another 
variety of this tree called Kdstmbalo^^ {Kutasdlmali) has beoi 
alluded to. Devadaru, SuxmrnaddTU, Sarala, and Sdla arc largely 
grown. Khadira (acacia catechu) supplies the catechu used with 
betel-nut; its barks are used in preparing dye. The timber of 
Odiamma (hischoffia jauonice) is used mainly for building boats. 
Other valuable timber trees of Assam forests are Salakh 
(terminalia), Mdkai (ahorea aasamica), Patna (cedrela toonn), 
Khokan (durbonpa aoneratioides), Gamdri (gmulina), Titdcompd 
(micheliachampca), Com (ariocarpus chapUuhe), Hijal, pddali 
(Pdfali), the trumpet flower. Bamboo and cane are also largely 
grown in Assam forests. Special attention has always been given 
to the plantation of bamboo. Bamboo has a hundred and one require¬ 
ments in the daily life of an Assamese \'illager. It provides him 
with materials for building houses, fences, bridges, and making 
baskets, traps for Ashing and hunting. It also serves as containers 
and cooking utensils. Musical instruments are made of bamboo. 
Besides, its young sprouts serve as delicacies known in Assamese 
as Kharicd or Gdja-tengd. Bamboo, therefore, is held with special 
reverence and is forbidden to cut on inau-spicious dasrs. It .should 
always be noted that the general belief that certain plants possess 
auspicious character and religious signiAcance is greatly responsible 
for the avoidance of destruction of belts of trees. Besides, the 
forests produced many valuable articles; scents and toilet prepara¬ 
tions are given special prominence. Assam was an important 
source of supply of aromatic woods, resins, etc., to the rest of India. 
The aromatics seem to have been fairly costly, as these, along with 
certain precious materials, formed a part of the presents consisting 
mostly of the products of the country, which the Kamarupa king 
offered to the P5nda%Ti brothers. Thus Bhimasena. after the con¬ 
quest of Assam, received sandal wood and aloewood (offtiru) as 
presents.^'* Durj’odhana, while describing the presents made to 
Yudhi?thira at the time of the Rdjasuya sacriflee by the Kirafas 
living in Assam, mentions along with the precious jeweLs. skins, 
gold, sandalwood, aloewood. loads of zeodary (bhdrfin kdliyakasya) 
and heaps of aromatics (gandhdndm eaiva rdsayah)}^^ 

115. Dharmapala 11. See KJS., p. 182, fji. 4. 

116. Balavarman. 
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In the list of royal presents to Har$a from Bhiskaravarman was 
included the Gotosa*®* sandal, “stealing the fiercest inflammation 
away”.“* That sandalwood was produced in Kamarupa in abun¬ 
dance is also borne out by references in the ArthaiistTa to such 
varieties of Jongaka, Grameruka, Japaka, and Tauripa,^ which 
were, according to the commentarj’ definitely of Assam,*® Of these, 
Jongaka and Taurupa were red or dark red, soft in structure and 
fragrant like lotus; Grameruka was also red or dark red but 
smelt like goat's urine; and Japaka was red colour, and scented 
like the lotus flower. According to the same commentary all these 
were considered to be the best qualities of sandalwood. Another 
/variety, N&gaparvataka, product of the moimtain of the same name, 
which Mati Chand identifies with the Naga Hills of Assam,*® was 
rough and had the colour of saivala (Vallisneria), Aguru or 
aloewood, which is used as incense and also for perfumes, is even 
to-day a valuable product of Assam forests. According to 
Roxbourough this much prized wood is obtained from Eastern 
India and the forests to the south and south-east of Sylhct extend¬ 
ing through Manipur, Chittagong, Arakan to Mergui ahd Sumatra. 
From India it finds its way to China, and from Cochin China it was 
re-exported to Europe. As has been pointed out this plant since 
the epic period, was fabulously associated with Assam. Kalidasa 
in describing the military expedition of Raghu says that after cros¬ 
sing the river Lauhitya, Raghu came into the country of Pragjyotisn. 
where he saw black aguru trees (kaldgurudrumaih) which served 
as posrts for tethering his elephants.*® The Grant of Bala^'a^man. 
al-so. mentions Krsnaguru trees abundantly grown in the citj’ of 
Prftgjyoti^apura.*® BhSskaravarman’s royal presents to Har$a 
consisted of “black aloe oil” (krsnaguru taila)J” According to 
the commentary, two best varieties of aguru mentioned in the 
Arthasastra. namely joAgaka and dongaka were products of Kama¬ 
rupa (taduhhayttrp fed-marupajam) .*** Another variety, namely 
Pdrasamudraka. is described as having variegated colours and the 
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gmpll of cascus or jasmine. The commentator takes it also to be 
a product of Assam.^ From the bark of aguru were prepared the 
adncipdts, which were used for writing purposes. The Har^aearita 
refers to “volumes of fine writing with leaves made from aloe 
bark and of the hue of the ripe pink cucumber " sent as presents 
from Bhaskaravarman.“® 

The Arthawtra mentions aromatics under the heading of 
Tailaparnika. Ten kinds are enumerated, out of w'hich many varie¬ 
ties rnrnp from Assam. These are : Asokagrdmika, the product 
of A^kagrama, was of the colour of meat and smelt like a lotus 
flower; Jongaka was reddish yellow' and smelt like a blue flower 
or like the urine of a cow; Grdmeruka was greasj’ and smelt lik4 
a cowr’s urine; Suvarnaku^yaka, the product of the country of 
Suvarnakudya, was reddish yellow and smelt like Mdtulunga (the 
fruit of the citron tree or swreet lime); Puriuidtnpaka, the product 
of the island of Puitiadvipa, smelt like lotus flowers or like butter; 
Bhadrainya and Pdralauhityaka were of the colour of nutmeg; 
Antarvatyc was of the colour of ca.scus (costus speciousus); 
Kdleyaka vfrhich was a product of Suvaniabhumi, gold-producing 
lan d, was yellow and greasy; and Auttaraparvataka (a product of 
the north mountain) was reddish yellow.*** Most of these varieties 
of Tailaparntkas, according to the commentary were products of 
Kamarupa.*® 

Tejpdt, which has been indentified by Adams and other writers 
as the maldbothrum of the Gieeks and of the Ramans, wms traded 
and exported from India from early times. This evergreen tree 
with aromatic leaves is rare from the Indus to the Sutlej but is 
common in Assam and Burma,*®* Periplus refers to the Sesataes*® 
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who traded with the leaves of these trees.From the account of 
Periplus it appears that this trade was carried through Assam. 

Black pepper*^ or long pepper, and lac are two characteristic 
products of the Assam forests.^ Watt, though somewhat doubt¬ 
fully, states that black pepper or ptppalt is indigenous to the forests 
of Assam, and Cazim speaks of the pepper vines as one of the pro¬ 
ducts of the country. “ The country (Assam) also produces," 
writes Tavernier, “ an abimdancc of shellac, of a red colour; with 
it they dye their calicoes and other stuSs, and when they have 
extracted the red colour they use the lac to lacquer cabinets and 
other objects of that* kind, and to make Spanish wax. A large 
quantity' of it is exported to China and Japan, to be used in the 
manufacture of cabinets; it is the best lac in the whole of Asia 
for these purposes.”*’^ This trade is continued up to the present 
♦imp ; during the last five years of the nineteenth century exports 
of lac from Assam averaged over 16,000 maunds a year.** The 
chief seat of the industry is in Kamrup, the Khasi and Jaintia, 
and the Garo Hills. The lac insect is reared on several species of 
the Ficus family; and the bulk of the produce is exported in the 
form of stick lac; that is, the small twigs stirrounded by deposits 
of translucent orange-yellow gum in which the insect is embedded. 
Occasionally the gummy matter is .strained off and sold as red dye. 
The gum is then melted, cleaned, and sold as shellac or butter lac. 


them as « tribe of Sikkhn Schoff and Taylor take them to be the people 
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Seres, as described by Ammianus Marcellinus, JJLS£^ XVI, 1847, ri- 
Periplus gives lu the following interesting story about a festival of the 
Sesatae: Every year this tribe held a yearly festival at certain places bor¬ 
dering on their own country and that of Thina, and, accompanied by their 
wives and children they travelled to this spot (associated with some deity 
of local tradition), carrying the leaves of the dnnamoumam tamala of their 
native mountains to be used as mats to sleep on. Then after their festival 
was over and they had departed, certain men (merchants on their travels) 
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Kautiiya in his list of forest products includes the sk i ns of wild 
beasts, bones, teeth, horse’s tails, etc., as well as wild a nima l s , birds, 
and many other articles,^* The account in the Harfocarita provides 
us with a list of such products found in A s sam . It mentions “ heaps 
of black and white chowries, curious pairs of kimyaras, apes 
(vanamdnu^), jivanjxvaka birds, and mermen, with necks bound 
in golden fetters; musk deer scenting the space all round them 
with their perfiunes; tame female cdmara deer; parrots, idrikas, 
and other birds enclosed in gold-painted bamboo cages, and part¬ 
ridges in cages of coral.”**® Kalidasa refers to elejdiants caught in 
the forests of Assam.*** Rhinoceros, tigers, 'buffaloes, wild boars 
are other common wild animals.*** The inscriptions, the Yogivi 
Tantra*** as well as the early Assamese literatiire furnish us with 
names of various kinds of birds found in Assam. Birds are generally 
classified into two groups: namely Jalacara (acquatic) and 
thalacara (land birds). Peacocks and r&jaharniKU have been fre¬ 
quently mentioned in the epigraphs. Kokila (Indian cuckoo) and 
keteki (Indian nightingale) are well known for their sweet notes. 
To thu class belong ^untum and SakhiyaH. Cdfaka a kind of cuckoo 
supposed to dr ink dripping water of the clouds. Cakora is described 
as a bird who drinks moonlight as for its substenance. CakravSka, 
known in modem Assamese as Cdkai and Cafeood are believed to 
live in pairs during the day time and remain separate at night on 
the two banks of a river. Konda, Kraunca and Kanka are kinds 
of the heron, large u'ater-fowls with long legs' and neck. Baka, a 
crane, Bhera, a pelican, Teliyd sareng, a species of stork, Kaira or 
Hayakali, a partridge, Darika, a variety of pheasant, Mach-rokA, a 
king-fisher, and Kama, a kind of blue bird, usually live by 
marshes. Tokora, SdlUoa, Mayna and Ghara cirikd are different 
kinds of sparrows. Ghara cirika is so called for it builds nests on 
the roofe of houses. Pdrdvata and Kapota ore pigeons and doves 
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respectively, ^uka is the common parrot known in Assamese as 
Bhdfau ; it has various kinds, namely, galamanika, gala-pord, ttyS, 
candana, bhold and modana. Hefulukd is wood-pecker; Bhadarkali 
or Khanjana {Bdlimahi) is wagtail noted for its elegant and sportive 
movements. Dhaneia (PdkaitjUiord) is homhill with long yellow 
beak seen only in hills. Its flesh and fat are used for medicinal 
purposes. Among the common birds of prey are Gfdhro or 3<ikuni 
(Assamese Sagun), ^yen (falcon), CUd (kite), Kdka (Crow), and 
Pecaka (owl).*^^ GartKla is a fabulous bird and is mentioned as 
the vehicle of Vi^u- 


5. Cbatts ANO iNDUSnUES 
(i) Silk 

There were craftsmen of many kinds in Kamarupa. We have 
in our records references to weavers, spinners, goldsmiths, potters' 
and workers in ivory, bamboo, wood, hide and cane. PYom remote 
antiquity, Assam enjoyed a reputation as producing silk of a high 
degree of perfection.^*® The antiquity of the silk industry in India 
is uncertain, but the weight of evidence seems to be in favour 
of its importation from China. Schofl considers that it was import¬ 
ed by way of the Brahmaputra valley, and this seems very likely.*** 
Pliny shows some knowledge of the silk trade that was carried on 
through Assam.**'* The Mahommedan historians noticed that the 
silks of Assam were excellent and resembled those of China. 
Tavernier writes of Assam silk “ produced on trees ” and adds that 
“ the stuffs made of them were very brilliant."**® The royal presents 
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which Uamsavega carried to Har$a included ** si l ken cloths 
{Kfaumair^) pure as the moon’s light,” “ soft loin cloths (Jdtipapfu 
kdh) smooth as hirch bark ”, “ sacks of woven silk ", “ wrappers of 
white bark-silk" and various tfindg of smooth-figured tex t i l es.^*** 
The Arthaadatra, while mentioning the varieties of textile commodi¬ 
ties known as dukula, says, “ that which is the product of the coun¬ 
try Suvarpaku^ya is as red as the sim {bdldrktiprahham), as soft 
as the surface of a gem, being woven while the threads are very wet 
{mani-snigdkodaka~vdnam), of uniform {caturasra) or mixed 
texttire (oydmiiratjana) Kaufilya also refers to the varieties of 
fibrous garmen^ known as patror^, and remarks that which is pro¬ 
duced in the country of Suvarnaku^ya was the best: tasom 
sauvarna-kti4ycikd areapha.^^ 

ITie three varieties of Indian silk generally known as P&t, En^i, 
and Afupd are specially associated with Assam. The names PaJ 
(Patpaja), and Endi (Eran^a) no doubt originated from Sanskrit, 
but Mugd seems to be a characteristically Assamese nam e. It is 
said to be derived from the amber colour of the silk of the wild- 
cocoon (polu). The rearing of the silk-worms, even to-day, is the 
main occupation of many castes of Assam.*® Assam was probably 
known even in the time of the Rdm&yana as a country of “ cocoon 
rearers ”. In the KiskiTidhydkdiufa, for instance, while mentioning 
the countries one passes through going to the east, the poet refers 
to Magadha, Anga, ** country of the cocoon- 

rearers”, (ko^-kardndm bhumih) which must be Assam. 

A considerable amount of cotton is even now produced in 
Assam, and the art of making cotton cloths has reached high perfec¬ 
tion.*® Skill in the art of weaving and spinning has always been 
held to be one of the highest attainments of an Assamese woman. 
Almost all the terms expressing excellence of attainments in a 
woman can be traced to this idea of skill in sp inn i n g and weaving. 
When a proposal of marriage is made the first question asked about 
the bride is whether she knows howd-kapd, Le., whether she Is 
skilled in spinning and weaving. The Ahom kings established a 
department of weaving and maintained skilled weavers to supply 
the royal wardrobe with cloths. These weavers received grants of 
rent-fw lands and other favours in return for their services. 
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(ii) Gold-washing and Jewellery 

Another important ancient industry was gold-washing and 
manufacture of jewellery. Gold was found in abundance in many 
of the rivers of Assam,and there is an indication in the Periplus, 
as Schoff supposes, of Assam gold being brought to market-places 
near the Ganges delta.^^ The Tezpur Grant of Vanamfila states 
that the river Lauhitya carried down gold-dust from legendary gold- 
bearing boulders of the sacred Kailasa mountain. According to 
the Silimpur inscription,^ King Jayap&la offered a gift of gold equal 
to his own weight (tulya purufod&na) to a learned Brahma^a, 
over and above nine hundred gold coins,**^ Tabaqat-i-Nasiri says 
that numerous idols both of gold and silver, a huge image of beaten 
gold weighing two or three thousand mans (maunds) stood in a 
temple in Kamarupa.*" Even in later times, during the Ahom 
rule gold-washing was done on an elaborate scale by a class of 
people known as Sonov&ls and the state derived considerable income 
from the yearly tax levied on gold-washing. Fathiya-i-Ibriyah says 
that about ten thousands people were employed in the washings, 
and each man made on an average a told of gold per annum and 
handed it to the king.“* 

An idea of the variety and excellence of the ancient jeweller’s 
skill may be derived from a persual of the list of presents to Har?a 
from Bhaskarvarman as described by the court poet Bapa. Bana 
mentions the exquisite ornamented Abhoga umbrella with the 
jewelled ribs: ornaments which crimsoned the heavenly spaces 
with the light of the finest gems: shining crest jewjels; pearl 
necklaces which seemed the source of the milk-ocean’s whiteness: 
quantities of pearls, shell, sapphire, and other drinking vessels by 
skilful artists (kuiala-silpilokollikhitdndm), cages of coral and rings 
of ivory, encrusted with rows of huge pearls from the brows of 
elephants.**" Kalidasa refers to the mineral resovuees of Kama- 
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rupa which yielded gems in large quantity.^*® The inscription of 
Ratnapela mentions the existence of a copper-mine within his 
kingdom which the king worked with profit. 

The list further suggests a niimbcr of different types of craftsmen 
such as basket-makers, wood-workers and painters. The presents 
included ** baskets of variously coloured reeds,” “ gold painted 
bamboo cages,” “ cane stools^^ with the bark yellow as the car of 
millet.” “ carved boxes of panels for painting with brushes and 
gourds attached.”*** Even at a much later period, speaking of the 
wood-work of the province, Fathiyei-i-Ihriyah states that boxes, 
trays, stools and chairs are cleverly and neatly made of one piece 
of wood.*® The description of the artistically carved, painted and 
decorated boats in Vanamala’s Copper-plate itself bears ample testi¬ 
mony to the high proficiency of the early wood-carvers in their 
craft.*® Mat-making is even to-day a major cottage industry of the 
province. The early literature refers to well-decorated and artisti¬ 
cally made Sital P&fis used by the rich and fashionable people. 
They are smooth and cool and are sometimes boiled in a solution 
to give them colourful appearances. 

(iii) Other Crafts 

Of the other important crafts mention may be made of engrav¬ 
ing, with special reference to royal charters either on stone or 
copper-plates, brick-making*® and stone-carving. As revealed in 
the burahfis, the chronicles of the Ahom kings, the art of brick¬ 
making was continued with all perfection down to their time. The 
bricks we're burnt almost to the consistency of tiles. It is recorded 
in the hurahjis that in making bricks, the white of eggs was mixed 
to render them harder and smooth.*® The references in the inscrip¬ 
tions to. several storeyed palaces, and the discovery* of a large ntim- 
ber of stone images, and remnants of old stone structures clearly 
prove the attainment of the architects and sculptors of the period. 
An outstanding example of the engineering skill of the people of 
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Assam in ancient times was the construction of stone bridges. 
There was an ancient stone bridge over a channel of the BamadI 
over w’hich Muhammad-hBukhtiyar and his Turkish cavalry passed 
in the year 1206. AJ). Considering the design and style of architec¬ 
ture of the bridge, Hannay, who saw a part of the structure in 1851, 
remarked that the bridge evidently belonged to a remote period 
in tbe annals of Kamarupa and its original structure at least must 
be coeval with the erection of the ancient Hindu temples.*®^ The 
province made great progress in the extraction of iron from ores. 
Even today smelting of iron is carried on in many places of the 
Khasi and Naga Hills.*®® Colonel Lister, writing in 1853, estimated 
that 20,000 maunds of iron were reported from the hills in the 
shape of hoes to Assam Valley and in lumps of pig iron to the 
Surma Valley, where it was used by boat-builders for clamps. 
Dr. Oldham, writing in 1863, says, “ the quality of this Khasi iron 
is excellent for all such purposes as Sweedish iron now used for.” 

The Kamauli and Nidhanpur Grants refer respectively to 
Kumbhakdra^^ (potter) and kumbhakdragarta^^^ (the potter’s pit) 
and it is obvious that pottery was also an important village craft as 
it still is. The discovery of a large number of terra cotta figures,*** 
leads us to believe that the village potter, besides his normal duty 
of vase-making was engaged in toy-making also. The Harsacarita 
refers to leather-workers and distillers of wine. It mentions 
Kdrdaranga and Samuruka leather and speaks of “ cups of uUuka, 
diffusing a fragrance of sweetest wine”.*** 

6. Trade Routes 

' (i) Route to Magadha 

A careful examination of the facts enumerated above leaves no 
room for doubt that from very early times Assam was noted for 
her textiles and various valuable forest and mineral products. 
Many of these articles were not only exported to neighbouring 
provinces but found their way into Tibet, Burma, and China. The 
trade with the neighbouring provinces was mainly carried by 
river transport. Tbe excellence of Assam’s water-communications 
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is evident, and it certainly facilitated trade in every direction.*’® 
The main route from Kamarupa to Bengal, Bihar and Orissa was 
by the rivers Brahmaputra and Ganges. In the middle of the 
seventh century, when Bhaskarvarman invited Hiuen Tsiang to 
Assam, the pilgrim started from Magadha, passed by Campa 
(modem Bhagalpur), Kajahgala (Hajmahal) and Pun^^vardhana 
(Rangpur) and so going eastward reached Kamarupa.*” Thia 
must have be^ the usual route from Magadha. When B h ns kar a- 
varman was alarmed at having angered Har^ by refusing to part 
with the great Chinese teacher, he hurriedly availed himself of this 
route to meet Har?a on the bank of the Ganges near Kie-shu-ho-ki-lo 
(Kajurgira-Kankjal, Rajmahal) The conununication between 
Kamarupa and Nalanda vi’as obviously speedy, for we have noticed 
previously, how a courier dispatched by Bhaskaravarman from 
Kamarupa presented a letter at Nalanda after only two days.*’* 
Har yi, also, sent a messenger from Kohgyadha (Ganjam) to 
Kamarupa.*” From these incidents it may be seen that there 
were regular routes to Kamarupa from NalandS and Orissa; they 
further suggest the organisation of swift postal communications 
through these provinces, probably by means of the usual Indian 
system of post-services. 

(ii) Routes to Chiiia and Burma 

Beal, in his introduction to the life of Hiuen Tsiang maintains 
that Bhaskaravarman and the former kings of Kamarupa had the 
sea-route to China imder their special protection.*’* That there 
were well-known routes to China from Kamarupa can be proved 
from the account of the great Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang. For 
example, when he told Bhaskaravaraman that he would like to 
return to China, the king replied, “ But I know not. if you prefer 
to go, by what route you propose to return; if you select the 
southern sea-route, then I will send some officials to accompany 
you ”.*’• It is therefore evident that there existed sea routes by 
which seafarers returned to C hinn from the neighbourhood of 
Kamarupa in the seventh century A.D., and that shipping could 
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be controlled. Besides this water-way there was also a land route 
to China, through the northern mountains of Assam. When Hiucn 
Tsiang came to K§marupa he was told of the existence of a 
route leading to south-west China. “To the east of Kamarupa,” 
he says, “ the country is a series of hills and hillocks without any 
principal city, and one can reach the south-west barbarians (of 
China); hence the inhabitants were akin to the man and the 
Lao."**® The pilgrim further learnt from the people of Kamarupa 
that the south-west borders of Sse-chouan were distant about two 
months’ journey, “but the mountains were hard to pass; there 
were pestilential vapours and poisonous snakes and herbs.”*** That 
thU route was in use is proved by the following account: When 
Bhaskaravarman learnt from the pilgrim that the letter’s country 
was Mahacina, he enquired about a song that came from C h i n a 
but was very popular in Assam at that time. The song referred 
to was the song of the victory of the second son of the Tang 
Emperor Kao-tsou, Prince of Ts’in, over the rebel general Liu 
Wou-Cheou in 619 A.D.*®* This points to the intimate intercourse 
that existed between China and Assam at the time, and it is 
even more surprising when we take into consideration the fact that 
a Chinese musical piece composed after 619 A.D. had penetrated 
the region of Kamarupa and become popular by 638 A.D. when 
Hiuen Tsiang visited the country. It may be assumed the northern 
mountain road wa.s plentifully supplied with trade and wrell- 
trodden. 

But the existence of this route is attested at an even earlier 
date. Pelliot has shown that from early times, at least from the 
second century B.C., there was a regular trade-route by land 
between Eastern India and China through Upper Burma and 
Yunnan.*® This is testified by the report which Chang-Kien the 
famous Chinese ambassador to the Yue-chi country, submitted 
in 126 B.C. When he wras in Bactria he was surprised to find silk 
and bamboo which came from the Chinese provinces of Yunnan 
Anil Szechuan. On enquiry he wras told of the rich and powerful 
coimtry of India across which the caravans carried these products 
from southern China to Afgha nis t an . It is too often assumed that 
the Gobi routes wrere China’s only means of contact with India and 
the west, but the evidence summarised here showrs that neither 
the sea-routes nor the Assam-Burma routes can be neglected. 
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In point of fact an itinerary preserved in Kia-tan of the end 
of the 8th century AJD. described in detail the latter route. Start¬ 
ing from Tonkin, the southern most of the commercial centres of 
China, the route passed by Yunnansen, Yunnan-fou and Ta-li-fou. 
Going westwards it crossed the Salouen at Young Chang (Young 
Chang fou) on the west of the river. Still going westward it 
reached the town of Chou-ko-leang (to the east of Momein), 
between the Shiveli and the Salouen. The route bifurcated there, 
the principal one descending by the valley of the Shiveh to join 
the Irrawaddy on the south-west, and the other continuing directly 
to the west. Starting frpm Chou-ko-leang, the principal route crossed 
the frontier of P’iao (Burma) near Lo, the frontier town of Nan- 
Chao, and, passing through the country of mountain tribes, it 
reached Si-li midway between Ta-gaung and Mandalay. The route 
then passed by Tou-min (Pagan) and _ reached the capital of 
Burma, Siik^tra (Prome). Leaving Prome it crossed a range of 
black mountains to the west (the modem Aracan range) and so 
reached Kamarupa. The second route, starting frenn Chou-ko-leang, 
went right westwards to Teng Ch'ong (Momein); then crossing 
the Ml mountains, it reached Li-Siouei, on the Irrawaddy (Bhamo 
or near about to the north). Then crossing the river Longtsiuan 
(Magaung) it passed the town of Nagansi, and going westwards, 
crossed the river Min-no (Chindwin) and the mountains between 
it and reached Kamarupa.'** 

Tucci refers to Buddbagupta, a sixteenth-century Indian 
Buddhist monk who in his biography points to the existence of 
a well-known land-route connecting Kamarupa with Burma. The 
monk himself followed this route in his itinerary from Gauhati 
to Pagan.*** 


(iii) Trade-Routes in Later times 

S 

McCosh refers to no less than five roads leading from Sadiya, 
the frontier station of the Brahmaputra VaDey into Tibet or China 
proper,*** They are t the pass of the Dihong, the Mishmi route, 
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the Phungan pass to Manchee and China, the route by Manipur“® 
to the Irrawaddy, and the P&tkai Pass to Bhamo on the Irrawaddy. 
The most important and easy route was on the north-eastern side 
over the P&tkai to the upper districts of Burma and thence to China. 
Through this route Shan invaders came to the Brahmaputra Valley. 
In 1816 during the Burmese invasion, some 6000 Burmese troops 
and 8000 auxiliaries crossed Patkai into Assam. In former days 
the Burmese government took care that there should be a village, 
or rather a military setUement every twelve or fifteen miles along 
the route and it was the business of the people to cut the jungles 
and to remove all other obstructions from the path.*^ 

Numerous passes and ways, known as Duars, still exist between 
Assam and Tibet through Bhutan. The route to Tibet runs across 
the Himalayan mountains parallel with the course of the Brahma¬ 
putra. The Tabaqdt-i-Ndsiri says that between Kamarupa and 
Tibet there are thirty-five mountain passes through which horses 
are brought to LakhnauU.*® Lieutenant Rutherford stated the 
Khampha Bhoateas or Lhassa merchants, just before the Burmese 
invasion, had unreserved commercial intercourse with Assam. 
The commercial transacUon between the two countries was carried 
on in the following manner. At a place called Chouna, two months' 
journey from Lhassa, on the confines of the two states, there was 
a mart established, and on the Assam side there was a gimtlnr 
mart at Gegunshur, distant four miles from Chouna. An annual 
caravan would repair from Lhassa to China, conducted by about 
tw'enty persons, conveying silver bullion to the amount of one 
lac of rupees, and a considerable quantity of rock salt, for sale 
to the Assam merchants; the latter brought rice, which was im¬ 
ported into Tibet from Assam in large quantities, Assam silk, iron, 
lac. otter skins, buffalo horns, pearls, etc. That the route from 
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Lhassa was convenient and safe can be inferred from the small 
number of persons who composed the caravan, and which even 
carried silver bullion to the amount of a lac of rupees.^ 

Through Bhutan along the mountains was also a trade route 
to Kabul Tavernier mentions that in his time merchants travelled 
through Bhutan to Kabul to avoid paying the duty that was levied 
on merchandise passing into India tna Gorakhpur. He describes 
the journey as extending over deserts and mountains covered with 
snow, tedious and troublesome as far as Elabul, where the caravans 
part, some for great Tartary, others for Balk. At the latter place 
merchants of Bhutan bartered their goods. The account indicates 
that the merchandise brought from Assam to Bactria was purchas* 
_ed there by merchants who were proceeding or who were on their 
ViTiy to India, and who afterwards sailed down the Indus to Guja¬ 
rat, where they took ship for the Red Sea,**® 

7. Medium or Exchange 

Before concluding the section a few observations are to be 
made regarding the currency of the period. Unfortunately no coins 
belonging to the period have yet been discovered. We have how¬ 
ever, a reference to the use of gold coins. According to the Silimpur 
inscription (11th century AD.) a Brahmai?a of Bengal (Varendii) 
was offered by king Jayapala of Kamarupa, hemndm iatdni nava, 
which Basak takes to mean ** nine hundred gold coins ”.*•* Bhatta- 
svamin, while explaining the term Gaudikam or Gaulikam men¬ 
tioned in the Arthasastra in the context of silver coin, says that 
Gaudikam was the silver from Kfimarupa.*** As noted above, the 
inscription of Ratnapala mentions the existence of a copper mine; 
evidently copper was used for coinage also. Cowrie shpll s also 
served as the medium of exchange. The Tezpur Rock inscription 
refers to a penalty of a hundred cowries for the infringement of 
a certain state regulation.*®* 
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CHAPTER V 


I. SOCIETY 
1. Vabnasramadharma 

The most st rik i ng feature of ancient Indian society was the 
varndsmma system, the classes (van^) and the four stages 
(oiraTTui) into which the law-books divide the life of men. The 
Kamarupa kings seem to take special care to preserve the tradi¬ 
tional divisions of society, namely, Brahmaijas, K^atriyas, Vai^as, 
and Budras. In the inscriptions they are frequently referred to as 
the protector of the varnasramadharma, upholder of the duties of 
all c l ass es. In the Nidhanpur Grant, Bhaskarvarman is described 
as “ being created for the purpose of re-establishing th^» institu¬ 
tions of classes and orders, which had for a long time past be¬ 
come confused ” {avakirmuivarnasramadharina pravibhigdya 
nirmito) It is said of king Indrapala that during his reign “ the 
earth was happy and greatly flourishing, and became the cow that 
yields all desires .... as in the time of IVthu, because the laws 
of the four Airamas and of the four Varnas were observed in their 
proper divisions 

It should however be noted that varrui (colour) had by this 
time lost its original significance and become synonymous with 
jdti, the system which laid emphasis on birth and heredity. 
Consequently the original division of the people into four varruis 
'had been submerged and numerous new castes^ and subcastes had 
been evolved, mainly by the development of different arts, crafts 
and professions. As Risley suggests, tribal, racial and religious 
factors were also at work in gradually adding to their number.* 
But unfortunately, except in a few cases, the epigraphs tell us 
very little about social organisation. 

As portrayed in the inscriptions, however, the four stages 
(dirama) into which man’s span of life itself was provid¬ 

ed the pattern of life of the period. As stated in Manu, the first state 
of man’s life is brahmaatrya, in which he studies in his teacher’s 
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house. After he has finished his studies, in the second part of his 
life he marries and becomes a householder (grhastha) and dis¬ 
charges his debt to his ancestors by begetting sons and to the gods 
by performing sacrifices. When he sees that his head is turning 
grey and that there are wrinkles on his body, he resorts to the 
forests and becomes a Vdnaprasthin. After spending the third part 
of his life in the forest, he spends the rest of his life as a i/oti or 
aonnydain.^ But this was only an ideal; and it is doubtful if ever 
it was observed in this province. 

Even among classical writers, there were different views with 
reference to the lour diranias. Gautama* and Baudhayana’ hold 
that there is really one diniTna, viz., that of the householder 
{brahamacarya being only preparatory to it); the other diramos 
are inferior to that of the householder. On the whole, the tendency 
of most of the Dharmasdstras seems to glorify the status of the 
householder and to push into the background the two asramas of 
Vanaprastha and Yati, so much so that certain works say that these 
are forbidden in the Kali age.® We have, however, definite evi¬ 
dence that it was normal for the Brahmanas of early Kamarupa to 
enter upon the life of a householder after going through their 
noviciate.* Nevertheless there is constant evidence of the abdica¬ 
tion of kings, who embraced a life of renunciation.'® 

2. Brahmana 

• 

The influence of Kamarupa over north-eastern India , after the 
fall of the imperial power of the Guptas in the latter part of the 
5th centxiry AJ>. caused the migration of a large number of 
Brahmanas to Kamarupa. It is evident that the patronage which 
Kamarupa k»ngg extended to learned men and religious teachers 
attracted a large number of learned men to the countiy. The 
Nidhanpur Plates alone reveal that the kings adopted a systematic 
policy of settling Brahmanas in the kingdom by gifts of land 
in the shape of an agrahdra to further their religious pursuits. The 
irtinnamiiWKi Plates recorded a gift of land by king Dharmapila 
to a learned Brahmana, who hailed from Madhyadesa, “ the well- 
known {dace of residsice of Brahmanas who constantly performed 
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sacrifices and were reluctant to accumulate riches,*'^* According 
to the SUimpur Grant, king Jayapala persistently pressed the 
Br ^mana of PutKlra to accept nine hundred gold coins in cash 
and a grant of land yielding on income of 1,000 coins.^ Aiccording 
to the Kamauli Grant, “gifts and donations to Brohma^as were 
regarded as good fruits and fresh sprouts/’^ In fact, on account of 
this constant royal patronage Kamarupa seems to have become a 
resort of the Brahmai^ of the neighbo\iring provinces. Moreover, 
as the tide of Buddhism began to subside in Northern India, the 
Brahmaiias of K^arupa began to migrate westward. Bhatta- 
charya rightly observes that most of the Brahmaija families of 
modem Bengal arc the descendants of Brahmaoas of Kamarupa.^'^ 

The social organisation of the Brahma^as was distinguished by 
gotroM and veda-iakhds. Both were of importance fundamentally 
in matters relating to inheritance, marriage, worship, sacrifice, the 
performances of daily aandhya prayers and so forth. The general 
idea of gotra is that it denotes aU persons who trace descent in an 
unbroken male line from a common ancestor; that is to say, 
when a person says, “I am of the Jamadagni gotra," he means 
that he traces his descent from the ancient sage Jamadagni by 
unbroken male descent. As stated by Baudhayana, in ancient 
times these progenitors or founders of gotrag were supposed to be 
eight Subsequcmtly the number increased to several hundreds. 
But the mass of materials on the subject is .so vast and conflicting 
that it is hardly possible to enumerate gotras ancient and modem. 
This power of amplifying the list of gotras was already far advanced 
in our period. In the Nidhanpur Grant alone fifty-six gotras are 
set out’* The Grant of Vanamala refers to a Brahma^ of the 
Sapdilya gotra of the Yajurveda}^ The grant of Balavarman men¬ 
tions a section belonging to the kanvaidkhd of Kapila gotra.” The 
Bargaon Grant indicates the existence of a Kd-^vaiakhd of the 
Para^ra gotra,’* and his Sualkuchi Grant also mentions the 
Bharadvaja gotra.’* Both the Indrapala Grants refer to Br&hmanas 

U. JjUtS. VoL in. 1941, pp. 113ff. and VoL XI. 1944, pp. 1-3. Madhya- 
deu is the counuy borunded by the river Sarasvati in Kuruk^etra, Allahabad, 
the Himalaya, and the Vindhya (Geographical Zhetionary of Ancient and 
Meditpoal India, p. 116). 

12. EJ., Xra. p. 292. 

13. Op. Cit. V. 20. 

14. EJ., XIV, p. 246. 

15. Sec Appendix. 

16. V. 30. 

17. V. 26. 

18. V. 18. 

19. V. 16. 
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of the Kasyapa gotroThe copper-plates of Dharmapala refer to 
Biahmaijas of the Koul/iumaidWi^ as well as to the SuMha 
Maudgalya° and Kdr^ndyoM gotros ® It also mentions the Aiigiroao 
pravora.^ 

The conception of Pravaro is closely interwoven with that of 
the gotra. Pmcoro literally means "choosing" or "invoking" 
(pmrthand). As Agni was invoked to carry the sacrificers offering 
to the gods in the name of the Ulustrious (hi* remote ancestors) 
who in former times had successfully invoked Agni, the word 
pravora came to denote one or more illustrious f^is, who were 
claimed as ancestors by the sacrificer. The two systems are, in a 
sense, contradictory, but the gotra has come to be associated with 
one, two, three or 6ve sages (but never four, or more than ffve) 
that constitute the prouara of that gotre.** 

The title given to most of the Brahmai>as of the epigraphs are: 
Deva, Sarmaii and Sodmin. Their names generally end in BhaJJa, 
Ddrna, Deva, Dhara, Ddaa, Datta, GhoM, Kara, Kuti4a, Mitra, Niga, 
Nandi, Pdlita, Sena, Soma, and so forth. It is, how'ewr, not possible 
to say whether these name-endings were real hereditary family 
names. Many of them are still used as surnames by the Kayasthas 
of Assam and Bengal; but it is interesting to note that they are 
not in use among Brahmanas now. These titles are similar to 
those of the Nagara Brahmanas who are supposed to have originally 
migrated from Nagarkot in the Punjab to various places of India. 
This has led some scholars to think that the Brah m agas to whom 
Bhutivarman granted land in about 500 A.D. w-ere of the same 
stock as the Nfigara Br&hmaijas who are said to have migrated to 
Gujarata about the same time with the rise of the Vallabhi kings.* 
In this connection it should also be noted that the Brahmanas of 
Assam to-day follow the Mithila school in matters of social law, 
such as inheritance, gift, will and marriage. They even trace their 
descent from the Brahmaijas of Kanya-kubja (Kanauj); and the 
tradition says that they emigrated to Assam during the time of 
Naraka.** 

The Brahmanas of Kamarupa seem to have lived, on the whole, 
in conformity with the canonical texts. At any rate, in the inscrip- 


20. Gauhiti Grant, v. 20 and Gufikuci Grant, v. 21. 

21. duhha^arapataka, v. 17. 

22. PuspaUiadri Grant, v. 12. 

23. JJtJiS.. Vm, p. 118. 

24. Puspabhadra Grant, v. 12. 

25. ^poatamba ^rauta. 24, 6, 7. 

26. IJi.Q., VI. p. 67. 

26a. A Statifticol Account of Assam VoL 1, p. 38. 
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tions they are credited with Ihing a holy and righteous life. The>' 
are said to have assiduously practised the sixfold duties,^ yajana, 
ydjana, adhyayana, adhydpana, ddna and pratigraha. They daily 
performed the ritual of sndna (bath). Six kinds of sndrui are men* 
tioned in the smTtis,** namely, nitya (daily bath), tiaimittifco (due 
to some cause), kdmya (bath for some desired object), kriyanga 
(bath as a part of religious rite), tnalapakar^na (a bath solely for 
cleaning the body), and fcriyd sridna (ritualistic bathing at a sacred 
place). The Grant of Balavarman indicates the prevalence of 
kriydnya gndnaP The Brahmanas ob8er\'ed three aandhyd^ as 
enjoined by Atri, who says, “ a twice-born person po^^essed of the 
knowledge of the self should perform three sandhyds on adora¬ 
tions With sandhya is associated japa (the muttering of the 
Gcyatri and other holy mantras) which, it is recorded, the Kama- 
rupa Brahmanas repeated in the three prescribed ways.” 

The first and foremost duty of Brahmanas was obviously to 
pursue the study of the Vedas. The inscriptions mention the three 
Vedas. Among the Vedic iakhds as noted above they specify the 
Vdjasaneya, Cdrakya, Taittinya, Bahvfcya, Mddhyandina, Kdnva 
and Chdndogya. The Grant of Vanam^ states that Bhijjata studied 
the Yajurveda with all its accessories (sdngayajurvedamadhita- 
wdn)Oevadatta, according to the Bargaon Grant, •was the chief 
of Vedic scholars, and the Vedas had their aims fulfilled in him 
{devadattah kdnvo agrajo wjasaneyak&gryah, dsddya yam veda- 
viddm pararddhyam Irayyd krtdrthdyitameva samyak).^ It is 
particularly interesting to note that the most orthodox school of 
Vedic theology, the Aftmamsd, was carefully studied.” 

Besides Vedic studies, Brahmaijas cultivated various sciences 
and arts. The Puspabhadra Grant of Dharmapala describes the 
grandfather of the donee as having possessed like the donor, a 
knowledge of the fine arts (samyak kaldbhiryutdh)^ which were 


27. Bargaon Grant and in others. 

28. ^aAkha Smrti, VIII. 1-11. 

29. V. 32. 

30. Puspabhadra Grant, VTL The word tandht^ literally means 
"twilight", but also indicates the action of prayer performed in the morn¬ 
ing and evening twilight. As stated the three sondhyds are performed at 
daybreak, at noon, and at sunset. 

31. Puspabhadra Grant, Ibid. 

32. V. 30. 

33. V. 16. 

34. Puspabhadra Grant, v. 14 ; Khonamukhl Grant. J A.RS., VIII; p 119. 

35. V. 14. 

36 K.S., p. 180. 
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generally acquired by IC^atriyas alone. An epitbet of this Brahmaija 
is cdtuiJcyaindnifcyabhu, which may mean, as suggested by Bhatta- 
charya, that he was as it were, the source of the jewels (Le. the 
moral maxims) of Canakya.“ This may possibly refer to the 
Arthasdstra and indicate that it was studied. Further, the inscrip¬ 
tions record academic titles such as irutidharti, partita, and 
kathdni^ha, usually borne by Brahmaiias.” 

It Has been, shown elsewhere that besides their -scriptiiral 
duties, the Brahmapas also held high ad m i n istrative oflSces. 
Ministers, administrators and court poets were mostly members of 
their class. Janardana S\’amin was a nydyakarttiuka in the time of 
Bhaskarvarman. A few words must be said about Brahmapas fol¬ 
lowing the profession of arms. From very ancient times Brahmapas 
appear to have wielded arms. Kautilya quotes the view of earlier 
writers that when there are armies composed of Brah mapas , 
Ksatriyas, Vai&yas and Sudras, each preceding one is better for 
enlistment than each subsequent one.** Something of this tradition 
seems to have existed in Kfimarupa. The Subhanksurapataka Grant 
of DharmapSla refers to the Brahmana HimMga, who was not only 
skilled in archery, but also an expert In reading the omens implied 
in the movement and fall of other people's arrows (nSrSca-molcM- 
gati~pdta-guiia-prttvina) * Further, he was well skilled in different 
methods of attack and defence (abhyasta-citra^dnfha-duakara- 
karma-mdrgah) 

We have stated above that the Brahmapas of Kamarupa 
migrated to the neighbouring provinces where they were honoured 
with Brahma-deya grants. In the copper-plate Inscription of 
Anantavarman, the Ganga king of Kalihga (C. 922 A.D.) me n ti o n 
is made of a Brahmana from Kamarupa, named Vi^uson^carya, 
to whom the king’s brother Jayavarman made a gift of land at the 
time of giving away his daughter in marriage (kany&-ddna-aamaye). 
The charter says that Vi^nusomficarya was a resident of 
Srihgatikagrahara in the Kamarupa vifaya ; he belonged to the 
Para^ra gotra and was well versed in the Veda and VedAfiga (veda- 
veddngaparagehhyak 1cdmariipavi9aya-iringdfikSgrah3ra-vastavye- 
bhayah parAiarasagotrehhyo vi^u-scm&ciryapadehhyo vivaha- 
namnyp hanjtS-ddnam rtdakapfirwam Icrtva)*^ 


37. Grant of Balavarman. 

^ 38. Chap. DC, 2. 

39. V. 20. 

40. IbU. 

41. Journal of the Andhra HUtorical Sodety, Vol. 11, 271-720; 
Bonerjee: Hiatory of Orina, VoL I, pp. 232-33. 
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A charter of the Paramara king Vakpatiraja of Malwa (c. 981 
A.D.) records the gift of land to twenty-six Brahmanas.** It appears 
that some of these Bralmuipa doiiees hailed from eastern India. 
One of them, Vamanasvamin by name was from Paupdi’ika in 
Uttarakulade^. This Uttarakuladesa has been identified by 
K. L. Barua with Uttar-kul of Assam,^ that is to say, the northern 
bank of the Brahmaputra. The Silimpur inscription also proves that 
Brahmanas from Assam migrated to other provinces. It states 
categorically that the Brahmana Prahhsa’s ancestors migrated to 
Balagrama in Pundra from a place in Kamarupa.^ 

3. Otheb Castes 

Not much information is available about the non-Br^mapa 
castes. Chief of them were the Karana and the KSyastha. Both 
are however noticed in the epigraphs as denoting state officials. 
Karana occxirs as the name of a caste in the old Sutras and SmTtis, 
and perhaps also in the Mahdhhdrata.*^ But ^irasvamin on Amara- 
koM says that Karana also denotes a group of officers like Kayasthas 
and Adhyak^ (superintendents). The lexicographer Vaijayand 
seems to take Kayastha and Karana as synonymous and explains 
them as denoting a scribe.^ It therefore appears that the Karana 
caste, whose members performed the same vocations as the Kayas¬ 
thas, was gradually absorbed by the latter, ultimately forming one 
Kayastha caste. The nyaya-karanika, Janardana Svamin of the 
Nidhanpur Grant appears, however, to be a Brahmana.*^ 

The Kayastha is mentioned as a royal official in the Vi^nu and 
Yajnavalkya Smrtis. According to the Vifnu Smfti he wrote the 
public documents (rajaaak^ka) and the commentary on the 
latter explains that his office was that of an accountant and scribe. 
The term is used in the same sense in the early inscriptions of 
our province. 

The existence of the Ka 3 rastha caste as early as the ninth cen¬ 
tury AT), is also known from inscriptions discovered in other parts 

42. EJ.. Vol. X3ail. Pt IV. 

43. Vol V, 1937-38, pp. 112-115. 

44. KE., p. 161 In. 2. pp. 164-167. 

45. History of Dhamutiistra, II, Pt I, p. 74. 

46. The Rabhasakoia dictionary gives the following eight different mea¬ 
nings of karma; cause (fedrtnui), body (deha), devotion (sddhanS), organs 
(indrii/a), kayastha, binding of hair (kcfabandha), and ci£Espring of a 6udra 
mother by Vaisya father. 

47. Pargiter observes that the term karanika b not a cloasical Sanskrit, 
but evidently a word formed from karana, JAS.B., 1911, p. SOI. 

48. Viftw DFiomuiafitna, VTI. 3. 
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of India. The record of Amoghavarsa refers to a Kayastha caste 
in Western India (ualabha-fodyoat/iacojnio)while Northern 
Indian inscriptions refer to Cfaucla-fcdyastha-uaTfiia,*® Kdyastha- 
uajjiaa,*^ Mathurdnvaya Kayaalha,^ etc., the inscriptions being 
dated respectively A.D. 999, 1183(?) and 1328 A.D. The latter 
SmftiM, Uaanas, and Vedavydsa, also refer to the Kayastha caste. 
The Uaarua gives an uncomplimentary deriTOtion of the name by 
saying that it is compounded of the first letters of kdka (crow), 
yama and sthapati, to convey the three attributes of greed, cruelty 
and the spoliation (or paring characteristic of the three). The 
Vedavydsa Smjti Includes the Kayastha among Sudras along with 
barbers, potters, and others.® 

Among modem writers Dr. D. R, Bhandarkar® and following 
him Ghose® and others hold that the Kayasthas were descended 
from the NSgara Brahmanas, because of the likeness of their sur¬ 
names, Vasu, however, opposes this theory and says that “ except¬ 
ing some agreement in respect of surnames, we have got nothing 
to prove any connection between these NSgara Bhahmanas and 
Kayastha.<i. There is no tradition even among the Kayastha aristo¬ 
cracy of Gau^a or their kinsmen, the Kayasthas of K&marupa, 
nor is there any testimony in the genealogies to the effect that 
there ever existed between them and the Nagara Brahmanas -or 
the Brahmanas in general any caste link. Rather the traditions 
current among them for generations and their genealogical records 
testify to their affiliation with the Ksatriyas.”® Kakati considers 
the word Kayastha to be Sanskritisation of non-Aryan formations 
like Katho, to write, kaiathoh (to keep accounts). In early Assa¬ 
mese records Kiyasthas are referred to as KSth. 

Lekhaka in our inscriptions is clearly a scribe. Sumantu, 
who is quoted in the Par&iara Mddhaviya, considers food of a 
Lekhaka along with that of oilman and other low castes as unfit 
for a Bhahmana.® Lekhaka is, therefore, obviously a caste In the 
modem .sen.se. but whether it is identical with the Kayastha ca.ste 

49. EJ., XVin, p. 251. 

50 EJ^ Xn. p. 61. 

51. Pro. A3£. 1880. p. 78. 

51 EJ.. xn. p. 64. 

53. Hiatory of Dharmmiaatro, 11, pt. I, p. 76. 

54. M., LXI, p. 48. 

55. iJt.Q., VI, 60flf. 

56. Social Hittory of fUmarOpa, III, p. 167. 

56a. “ Some Austric-Sanakrit word corrwqjondences," ffew Indian Anti¬ 
quary, Vol. No. 3, 1948. 

57. n. Pt. I. p. 383. 
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is doubtful. Brhaspati as quoted in the Smfti Caitdrikd speaks of 
the Gaijaka and the Lekhaka as two persons to be associated with 
a judge in a court of justice and definitely says that they were 
drijo*.** Therefore they were officers and not members of a parti¬ 
cular caste. The term is clearly used in this sense in our inscrip¬ 
tions. 

The term Vaidya occurs in the Subhahkampa^a Grant, 
which was composed by Prasthkna Kalasa, who described himself 
as a Vaidj'a (prasthdna-kalasa ndmnd kavindgovarrfa-mdnavai- 
dyena mcitd prasastih).^ Bhattacharya points out that it is not 
Likely that the term was used in so early a time to denote caste.® 
But Vaidya as a distinct social group occurs in three South-Indian 
inscriptions of the eighth centtuy A.D. The members of this group 
occupied very high positions in state and society; and according 
to Dr. Krishna Sastri's interpretation, one of them at any rate was 
regarded as a Brahmai>a.“ 

The Grant of Balavarman refers to Bhi^aka or physician.® 
Bhi^aka, according to Usaiias, was the offspring of a clandestine* 
union between a Brahmana and a Ksatriya girl and designated 
also as Vaidyaka. A Bhi^aka maintained himself by studying the 
Ayurveda in its eight parts, or astronomy, astrology and mathe¬ 
matics. According to the Brahma Purdiyi (quoted by Apararka)** 
he lived by surgery and by attending upon patients. 

Alongside the Kayasthas the Kalitas are the predominant caste 
of the province.® “ They are now looked on as the purest of the 
old Hindu people of Assam ” and “ the only Sudra caste in the 
valley from whose liands the higher caste will take water ”.** They 
claim to same rank as the Kayasthas and actually rank next to 
Brahmaijas.® Martin holds that they were formerly the priests 
of the Koc, and remarks : “ They (the Kalitas) no doubt had 
some science and continued long to be the cmly spiritual guides 


58. HUtor)/ of Dharvuudtira, Op. CU., p. 76. 

59. KJS., p. 154. 

60. tbid., p. 150. 

61. EJ.. VII. pp. 317-321. XVm, pp. 291-309; I A., 1839, pp. 57 ff. 

62. V. 21. 

63. p. 1171. 

64. The nnmff occun in other parts of India besides Assam, namely, in 
the Ssmbalpur district of Orissa, and In Cuttak and Chota Nagpur. In the 
Tons Valley and Jaumsar Barwar in Nepal there is a class of people called 
Kaltas. Dalton: Descriptive Ethnoloyy of Bmipil, pp. 321-322; Indian 
Forester, LX, pp. 663-799. 

65. Descriptire Ethnology of Bengal, p. 79. 

66. Census of India, 1891. Assam, VoL I p. 211. 
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of the Koc and indeed in some places still retain by lar the chiei 
authority over that people " « He further mentions that in Assam 
there were several religious instructors (gurus) of this class. The 
Kalitas are now distributed all over the province and have increa¬ 
sed in numerical strength. This was obviously known to the 
author of the Fathiga-i-Ibriyah, who accompanied Mir Jumla 
throughout his expedition to Assam in 1662 AX). He states cate¬ 
gorically that the inhabitants of the province belonged to two 
nauons, the Ahoms and the Kahtas.** Allen amplifies the state¬ 
ment and says that all the Hinduised people of Assam except the 

Brahmapas were called Kaht^.** 

There seem to be two views regarding the original home of 
the Kalitas. In a biography of Bhav&nipuriya Gopala Ata (1541- 
1611 AX).) a disciple of Sahkaradeva, written in Assamese, it is 
said that Gopala with his mother came to Acamade^ from KalitS- 
dcsa. The same text records that the KaUta country was to the ^ 
north-east of Acama and near the regions inhabited by hill-tribes, ' 
•such as Miris and Abors.’® This account is corroborated by other 
writers. Captain John Bryan Neufville, writing on the geography 
and population of Assam in 1828, stated: “ The coimtry to the 

eastward of Bhot and northward of Sadiya, extending on the pl^ 
beyond the mountains is said to be possessed by a powerful nation 
called Kahtas or Kultas, who are described as having attained to 
a bigh degree of advancement and civilization equal to any of the 
nations of the East. The power, dominion, and resources of the 
Kulta Raja are stated to exceed by far those of Assam, under its 
most flourishing circumstances, and in former times a co mm u ni - 
cation appears to have been kept up between the estates, now 
long discontinued. To this nation are attributed the implements 
of husbandry and domestic life, washed down by the flood of the 
Dihong.’'” Neufville gives a detailed account of the flood that 
swept away the Kahtade^. 

According to the popular befief, the Kahtas were Ksatriyas, 
who fled from the wrath of Parasu Rama, who was determined 
to exterminate the Ksatriyas. They fled from home and concealed 
themselves in the forests of Assam. So, they are kulo-(caste) 
lupto (gone) or kalitd (degraded caste). But this seems to be 
a bit of false-etymology. 

67. Th€ Hittory, AutiqwUi—, Topography and StotUtici of EatUm India. 
m. p. MS. 

6S. Gah, pp. S8S. 

69. Ihid.. p. 138; DUtrirt Gazettaer, Nowgong, 78, 
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The general belief is that the Kalitas came to Assam from 
outside. In this connection it is interesting to note that among 
the peoples inhabiting the north of India the Mdrka^eya Ptirava 
mentions Kulta along with Darada, Gai>a, etc,^ Dalton considers 
them to be Aryans of pure descent, who came to the province 
before the formation of the existing professional castes.'” Baden 
Powell is of opinion that they were formerly Buddhists, and were 
dispersed from mid-India by the subsequent Brahmanic revival. 
He refers to the tradition that the oppressed Buddhist, sought 
refuge in the hills, imd remark^ that " there arc scattered rem¬ 
nants of these once ruling houses still existing xmder the name 
Kulta or Kalita caste The Kalitas of present-day Assam, how¬ 
ever, are good Hindus, and, as said before, rank as a high caste. 
Martin on the other hand, refers to their unorthodox character, 
and says that they are independent of the Brahmana priests.” 
Their unorthodox character is revealed in their custom of widow 
remarriage and marriage of grown-up girls, both being contrary 
to orthodox ICndu practice. It should also be noted that differ¬ 
ences of sub-caste among the different sub-divisions of the KalitSs 
are neither wellmarked nor rigid. Gait points out that this 
appears to be the result of the levelling influence of Buddhism.'” 

Bastian seeks to connect the name Kalita with Moggalana 
Kolita.” It is clear that as a designation of the Maudgaly&naputra 
Hiuen Tsiang refers to the name Kolika or Kolita. The Koliya, 
also, appears as one of the names of the ten republican states of 
the Vrijjian confederacy. The Koliyas of Ramagrama were Ksatri- 
yas and were related to Buddha. By tradition they were agricul¬ 
turists. The Koliya may be equated with the Kalitfi; it may, 
therefore be suggested that the Kalitas whom Dalton praises as 
excellent cultivators, having extensive holdings, -well-stocked farm¬ 
yards, and comfortable houses, arc the descendants of the Bud¬ 
dhist Ksatriyas of the Koliya tribe.” Kalitas were thus the Arjmn 
settlers of the Brahmaputra valley who once spread out to the 
ea.stem limit of the province. 

72. Chap. 55. 

73. Op. Ctt. 

74. The ItuUan ViOoffe CornmnnHy. pp. 135 flF 

75. Op. Cit. 

78. Cenauj of India. 1891. Assam, VoL I, p. 210. 

77. Kolita war dar Name Munalanari's das m dw T.inVon Buddha’s 
stanhanden LJebIhigs Jiingers. Vide A. Bastian: Volkerjrtdmme am Brahma- 
ptitro and Varwanduehaftlicha Ifaehbarn (1883), p. 45. 

78. KaliM Jdtir IHi-rfta, p. 43. This note is mainly based on Dr. B. 
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Next to the Kalitas were Koces, who even to-day form a 
large portion of the population of Assam. In earlier tim«>s the 
inhabitants of the province were, therefore, distinguished as Kali¬ 
tas (Aryans) and Koces, who probably belong to the Mongolian 
stock.’** The Koces are mentioned as Kuvacas in the Yopim 
Tcntra. “ The name (Koch) in Assam,” remarks Gait, “ is no 
longer that of a tribe, but rather of a Hindu caste into which all 
converts to Hindus from the different tribes Kachari, Garo, Hajong, 
Lalung, Mikir, etc., are admitted conversion.” 

Daivajhas or the astrologers are known as Ga^akas. According 
to the Vrhaddharma-Purana the Ganaka was bom of Sakadvipl 
father and Vaisya mother.’*** As in Bengal, the Ga^akas of Assam 
are specially associated with the worship of the grahas or planets. 
Barij'a is a peculiar caste to Assam formed of the off-spring of 
Brahmaiu and Gapaka widows and their descendants. The word 
Bariya is said to have derived from bdri (vidhavd ), a widow. But 
the people prefer to call themselves Sxita, They say that the term 
is derived from Suta the expounder of the Puranas, who was him¬ 
self the son of a BrdhmaQa widow. 

The reference to Kaivartas in several inscriptions leads us to 
believe that they were once prominent in the population of the 
coxmtry. The Kaivarta according to Medhatithi or Manu, was a 
mixed caste.” Manu tells us that the inhabitant of Aryavarta 
employ the name Kaivarta to denote the off-spring of a Ni$ada from 
an Ayogava woman, who is also called Margava and Dasa, and who 
subsists by plying boats. According to the Brahmamivarta Purana,^ 
a Kaivarta is bom of a Kfatriya father and a Vaisya mother. Fick 
notes that fishermen, who work with nets and baskets, were called 
in the Jatakas Kevatta.** From epigraphs it appears that at least 
some Kaivartas owned land and lived on agriculture. This agrees 
with the present divisions of the Kaivarta caste, namely, HalovS 
(one w'ho works with the h&la or the plough) and Jalova (one yrho 
works with the j&la or the throw-net) .** They seem to have held 


78a. In the Caiuua of India, 1891, Assam, Gait rightly comes to the con¬ 
clusion that "whatever may have been the racial aflanltles of the original 
Koch tribe, there can be no doubt that the present Koch of Assam belong 
to the Mongolian rather than to the Dravidlan stock" (p. 218). 
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office in the state. The Tezpur Rock inscription refers to a Kai- 
varta, who was in charge of collecting state-toll on th** rivers.*® 

Of the other professional castes, we have references to Kumbha- 
k^a (potters), Tantuvaya (weavers), Nauld (Boatmen), and 
Dai^ (towers of boats). According to the Uianaaas the Kumbha- 
k^as were the off-spring of the clandestine union of a Brahmaqa 
with a Vaisya female. Vaikhcnasa agrees with U^anasa and adds 
that the off-spring becomes either a Kumbhakara or a barber who 
shaves parts of the body above the navel. Vedavyasa and Devala 
include the Kumbhak^as among Sudaras.** In Assam, at present, 
there are two classes of potters: Kumara and Hira.*® The Hiras 
are a degraded caste (antyaja) and they are frequently spoken of 
as a sub-caste of the C ap da lfl t but they will not eat with the latter, 
and their occupation is, of course, quite distinct They differ from 
the potters of other castes in that their women also work, and that 
they shape their vessels entirely by hand, instead of by means of 
wheels. They make them in four stages, each of which, for ming 
a separate ring, is partially dried before the next is added. When 
the whole is complete they pile the vessels in a heap, with grass 
betw’een each, to which they can set fire and thus bake the clay.* 

The Tantuvayas are regarded as Sudras by the Mahibhd^a of 
Patanjali, and, as such, excluded from sacrificial rites.* As noted 
elsewhere, we have several references to Tantuvayas in the 
epigraphs. They, however, do not indicate any distinct caste, but 
only a professional group, for in Assam, all castes including the 
Brihmaijas take to weaving. 

We have a single reference to the antyaja (low castes) in the 
Puspabhadra Grant of Dhormapala. In describing the boundary 
marks of the land granted, the epigraphs refer to Dijja-rati-hadT. 
whose land marked the east-south boundary.® Had! may mean 
here the Hdri caste of to-day. The Haris as antyajas, are connected 
with the Doma and the Candala. In Assam their position has of 
late years much improved; they have taken largely to trade and 
to working in gold. Many of them now describe themselves by 
euphemistic terms expressive of these occupations. Such as 
Brttiyal and Soijarl.* 
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Ub A CULTURAL HISTORY OF ASSAM 

■L Social Institution 

(i) Family 

The smailesl unit of society was probably the joint family or 
large household, comprising the patriarch of the family, his wife, 
his unmarried daughters, and his sons with their wives and 
descendants. This is clear from the Nidhanpur Grant where half 
or more shares of land were granted jointly to several brothers 
of a family {hhrdtrirayena ekdmsah ; bhrdtrd sahardhdmiah, etc.).** 
Nevertheless, cases of separation of property were also not rare. 
In the 6ubhahkarapatoka Grant of Dharmapala, s^iarate shares of 
a pafaka are assigned to two brothers, Uimwga and Trilocana, 
mdicating that they were no longer members of a joint family,"* 
and probably had separate residences. 

(ii) Marriage 

Among social institutions that of marriage is, in many ways, 
the most important. The Hindu Sastras recognised eight modes of 
marriage. They are (i) rdkfosa or k^atra vivdha, where the bride 
is carried off by force; (ii) paiidca, a secret elopement; 

(iii) gandharva, a secret informal union by copulation; (iv) drum, 
acquirement by purchase; (v) brahma, where the bride is freely 
given to a worthy bridegroom with due ceremony; (vi) daiva, 
where she is married to a priest; (vii) dr?a, in which the bride’s 
father, in giving her away, receives from the bridegroom a formal 
gift of a pair of oxen; and (viii) kaya or prdjapatya, in which 
the proposal comes from the side of the bridegroom. In the law¬ 
books the first three of these modes are recognised as peculiarly 
appropriate to K^triyas, and the fourth is allowed only to Vaisyas 
and Sudras. The rem aining four modes are regarded as particularly 
suitable to Brahraaqas. The brahma form was widespread among 
the Brahmaqas of our country. The Pu$pabhadra Grant throws 
some light on the actual rites with which thU form of marriage 
was attended. It records the marriage of Bhaskara to Jiva in the 
following words: tasyah karena sa karaifi jagrhe grhastha- 
dharmmaya kahkaiui-dharttm dhrta-kaiikanena.^ This is a clear 
reference to p&m-graharia, a rite which is performed either before 
or after the ceremony of saptapadi, in which the bride, accompanied 
by the bridegroom, takes seven steps towards the north-east. In 
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Um rile, wiuie ibc oride sits luoking towards the east, the bride¬ 
groom lacing the north, takes her hand, uttering the verse, 1 clasp 
thy hand for happiness, that thou mayest reach old age with me, 
thy husband,” etc. (i?g Veda, 85.36)** It is furthermore made 
clear that guts were given away m marriage only when they w’ere 
physically ht to be married. From this it may be surmised that 
the practice of child-marriage had not yet arisen. Marriage within 
the varna and kula was the prevailing custom, for these social units 
are defined by their endogamy. 

Another equally important fact recorded concerns the 
Brahma^ youths. As has been said, it was their duty to marry 
and enter household life after their return from the guru-gj-ha on 
the completion of the saimvartana rites.^ After aamdvanana, in 
some cases, at any rate, the young Brahmai?a used to proceed to 
the royal court, where be was received by the king and was pro¬ 
vided with meems to enable him to marr>' and settle down as a 
householder.®* This is quite in agreement with the current theory 
that a person should not remain without an dsraina even for a single 
moment; if a andtaka (would-be householder) was not immediately 
married, for some days he would be neither a Brahmacdrin nor a 
Gfhasthay* Mediaeval writers like Mitramisra even advocated 
that the samdvartana should be performed only when the marriage 
of the youth was already settled.®^ 

Of the other forms of marriage, rdkfosa, paiidca, and dsura 
seem to have been in vogue as now with the lower order of the 
people.®® Even the orthodox brahma form has assimilated many 
popular customs, traditions and superstitions. It will therefore be 
interesting to refer to a few peculiar rites and procedures followed 
in Assam along with the Vedlc rites. Marriage is usually arranged 
after rdki-jordcovd, the consultation of the horoscopes of the pair. 
In some parts of the province even bride-price (gd-dhana) is paid. 
The nuptial festivities begin five, three or two days before the day 
fixed for wedding. On the commencing day a party from the 
bridegroom’s house leaves for the bride’s house with clothes, orna¬ 
ments, food-stuff and a sacramental jar of water. The bride is 
presented with the bridal dress and omamraits. This ceremony 
is called joron-diyd or tekeli-diyd or telar bhdra. During three 
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days, the bride and the bridegroom are to undergo ceremonial 
baths known as Tuwani; (Skt. sndna > nahdna) the water for this 
purpose is carried by women in a procession from the nearby river 
or The night before the fixed day of marriage is the adhivdaa, 

which is followed by a local rite known as githiyana-khundd. In 
♦tiig ceremony, an aromatic root c a lle d g&thiyana is placed upon a 
flat stone, and is pounded with a muller held by seven married 
women. Whilst the operation goes on, songs appropriate to the 
occasion are sung by another party of women. When the root has 
been reduced to powder, it is put on the head of the bride. At 
the dawn of the marriage day the daiyana ceremony is performed, 
by making the bride sit at the door of her sleeping apartment. One 
of the female relations kneels down before her with two betel 
leaves, one in each hand, and who having dipped the leaves in some 
curd touches her cheeks, arms and feet with these leaves so 
moistened. 

The usual practice is that the bridegroom should come to the 
bride’s house on the marriage day in an auspicious hour in the 
evening. Before the departure of the party another rite is conduct¬ 
ed by the women. The female relations proceed to a bathing ghat 
with music; one of the women carries on her head a bamboo tray 
(4ald) containing seven lamps and another a wiimovring fan 
(kula) on which are placed a copper coin fastened in a piece 
of cloth along with rice-powder. The latter woman, called 
kuliibu^i, strikes the fan with a stick, and on their arrival on the 
ghat they perform certain rites known as auvdg-told (sauhhAgya). 
On the e\'ening of the third day after marriage the married couple 
together make an offering to two demons known as khohd-khubunt. 
Marriage is consummated after this ceremony.®* 

5. Women 

There are references In the praioatis to queens, women officers 
of the royal palace, and to the wives of the Brahma^a donees. 
From the fact that the copper plates in their set lists of officials, 
include the name rdjni, it seems that the queen held a position 
of some responsibility in the state. The inscriptions make it plain 
that they were cultured and pious women. Queen JTvada, the 
mother of Harjaravarman like prabhdta $andhyd (morning twilight) 
was worshipped by many, and was considered to be the source of 
great spiritud force.'*® In Harjara’s own record she is compared 

99. For detail deseriptian see H. C. Barua: Notes on the Marriage 
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with Kunti and Subhadra.^**^ Nayana, wife of Gopala, was a queen 
of wide fame (mahamyakirtih) Har$apala’s queen Ratn§ and 
the Brahmana lady Pauka were well-reputed for their works of 
piety and charity, and were described as being like the goddess 
Parvati.1** 

Chastity and devotion to their husbands were the main qualities 
of Brahma^ women who are mentioned in the epigraphs. Ratna- 
p^a’s Bargaon Grant speaks of Syamayika. wife of the Brfihmana 
Sadgahgadatta who was devoted to her husband and endowed with 
every virtue, and shone like a streak (crescent or quarter) of the 
moon, pure in form and dispelling the darkness.^®* The second 
grant of the same king says of Ccheppayika that she was a woman 
charming and true in faith, and that her beauty was her own 
ornament,*® and as such she was like Lak^mL Durlabha, the wife 
of Purandrapala, as a consort of her husband w'as as Sad of the 
god Indra, the goddess Siva of Sambhu, Rati of Madana, Laksml 
of Hari, and Rohi^I of the Moon-god. Indrapala's grant mentions 
Saukha 3 rika and Anuradha as being well conducted, virtuous, 
chaste and according pleasure to their husbands by steadfast 
devotion. Anuradha is likened to Arundhatl the wife of the sage 
Vasistha for her purity of character and in point of holiness to the 
river Gahga. 

Motherhood was one of the outstanding ainu in married life; 
women are therefore represented as mothers of ideal sons. Jivada. 
the mother of Harjjaravarman is described as being like Kunti, 
the mother of Yudhi^^hira, and Subhadra, the mother of Abhi- 
man>ni. The Nidhanpur plates describe Yajnavatl the mother of 
Mahendravarman as resembling the sacrificial wood which pro¬ 
duces fire. Widowhood was considered to be the highest calamity of 
women, but there is no mention of iwti Damodara Gupta’s Kujfonl- 
matam, however refers that a concubine of Bhaskaravarman be¬ 
came Sat! after the king's death.*® According to the Yogint Tantra 
only in Mukti-tirtha self immolation on the funeral pyre of husband 
was enjoined to the widows of Brahmai>as. Sudra and Vaisjra 
widows moved by deep sence of love were also enjoined to bum 
themselves. This practice of Safi was however definitely prohibited 
to unchaste women and women having many children.*® 
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Some details of the life of town w'omen as well as of the secular 
and sacred courtesans, can be gleaned from the epigraphs. 
Capriciousness is said to be a trait of the women of the town.^®* 
The Bargaon Grant of Ratnapala refers to the sensual excesses of 
the city damsels and to their idulgence in intoxicating spirits. 
Some description of the bodily charm and feminine beauty of 
the women of the town of Apunarbhava were given in the YoginI 
Tdntra. The women of the sacred city of Apunarbhava were 
joyful; they were lean in the middle ; their lotus eyes were extend¬ 
ed to the ears, breasts w'orc heavy and lofty, buttocks were well 
formed, cheeks were shining like the moon and the necks were 
adorned with necklaces. Their girdles and anklets produced a 
sonorous jingling sound.*** The purdah system w'as obviously un¬ 
known, and women used to bathe openly in rivers.**® 

The Bargaon Grant further mentions the oeiyd and varostrl, 
both meaning courtesans, who generally resided in the best streets 
of the city. The Pur&nas have laid down that the woman who lends 
her couch to five husbands is called oe«j/d.**> The custom of appoint¬ 
ing women as dancers and courtesans in connection with temple 
ser\'ices which probably came into vogue in India about the third 
cenhiry A.D.*** became quite common in Assam. Vanamala in his 
Tezpur Grant made gifts of veiyds to the temple of Hafakesvara 
Siva.**® These women dedicated to temple services w'ere usually 
known as Nati and Daluhdngand. Dr. Kakati considers the estpres- 
slon Daluh&hgand to be an Austric formation from daluha (temple) 
and angana (women) .**■* The duties of the Natis or dancing girls 
were to fan the idol with edmora or Tibetan ox-tails,**® to prepare 
garlands, and to sing and dance before the god. They seem to have 
lived a life of cultured ease and pleasure. They were beautiful and 
attractive to all minds and they adorned themselves with various 
ornaments.*** In connection with the story of the dancing girl 
Rupinika. employed in a temple at Mathura, Penzer has discussed 
in detail the institution of sacred prostitution In India and elsewhere. 
How'cver, w’hile giving a full account of the practice of Devaddsu 
in Central and South India, he finds “practically no mention of 
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temple or sacred prostitution m Northern India.Contrary to 
this observation of Penzer’s the custom was prevalent in Assam up 
to the modem period. In most of the Siva temples there was a 
class of people known as Nafa who provided the temple with danc¬ 
ing girls and singers.*“ That in even in later times the Napis held 
a privileged position is known from the fact that the Ahom king 
Siva Simha (1714-1744 A.D.) not only married Phule^ari, a Napi 
attached to a Siva temple,^ but subsequently made her the 
Bar Raj& or the chief queen, and caused coins to be struck jointly 
in her name and his.^ In this connection passing reference may 
here be made to the virgin-worship, leuTndTvpujd, which was once 
so prevalent in the province.^ 

As a side-light upon the education of women the Kamauli Grant 
of Vaidyadeva informs us that its pr&aagti was composed by 
Manoratha, son of the Brahmaqa Rajaguru Murari, and Padma his 
wife.^ It appears that many of the women specially of the 
Brahmana caste, were not only educated, but skilled in the arts 
of poetry and rhetoric. It was the practice of high class women to 
engage scholars to read out to them the contents of popular classics 
and scriptures, and informative literature like Haragaunsamvdda 
was generally included in this category. The captivating consort of 
the king of Kamata \\'as in the habit of listening to the reading out 
of Haragaurisarfivada and the Bhdgavata by the learned and youth¬ 
ful son of the royal pri^t. The result was disastrous to the happi¬ 
ness of the youthful pair, the queen and the reader, and three 
kingdoms were involved in this disaster. Sculptures of the period 
portray that women cultivated music and dancing. 

Personal names of women usually consisted of four, three or 
two syllables. Vedic and Pura^c gods, goddesses, heroes and 
heroines and nakpatras formed a large portion of proper names 
both of women and men. Nomenclatures as Nayana, Netra are 
derived from peculiarities of body; Saukhyayika, Sudariana were 
given out of affection. The queens and Br ahman a females held the 
honorific titles Devi and Vati. Female names usually aided in d 
(Ratna, Subrata), lengthened by the pleonastic suflBxes dyihd 
(S 3 rama 3 rika, Saukhyayika), -i, -i (Kali, Gauri), -u (Renu), -ni, ni 
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^ Rnr p mni ), The persoDfll Qsnies arc mostly of Sans kr it or ig i n with 
a good sprinkling of desyo elements. Suffixes added to male names 
are -a (Soma), -i (Orahgi), iyd (Kfdiya), -u (Madhu, Sadhu), -e 
(Cande), -cka (Khasoka), -t, f (Bhijjata). Names of Bra hm m?as 
were often accompanied by suitable upapadaa or complements as 
•isvara, -indra, -kara, -Idrti, -Jcundn, -kula, -pana, -ghofa, -ddma, 
-ddsa, -datta -dhara, ndga, -nanda, -nondi, -polro, -palita, -polo, 
-pakfa, ~prabha, -bhaffi, -bhava, -bhuti, -mddhavh, ~Tnitra, -matri, 
-rata, -ratha, -vara, -txuu, -somo, -nrjiha, -sokti, -hara. Female nam es 
were used for males with masculine complements as Gahgasvami, 
Gayatrip^, Savitrideva. Opprobrious names although not numer¬ 
ous occur, as in Kusman^patra. Bha^^i or Bha(la which was one 
of the suffixes also found as prefix in such names as Bhatlinanda, 
Bhattimahesvara. The commonest upopodas of K^atriyas as reveal¬ 
ed in the names of the kings were Deva, P&la, Mala, Varvid and 
Stambha. 


6. Food 

Rice, fish, meat, fruits and vegetables constituted the chief arti¬ 
cles of food. From ontia (rice) mixed with milk were prepared 
payasa and dugdhdnna. Modaka and fnspaka of various kinds were 
made from rice-fiour and gu^a (molasses).^® Buffalo-milk and 
curd and ghee prepared from it seemed to ^ve been in use.“« The 
earlier literatures make menUon of twenty-five and fifty kinds of 
set special dishes (vyanjana) prepared with vegetables, pulses, fish 
and meat. Spices such as ardraka (ginger), jiraka (cumin), 
pippaByaka (long pepper), mariea (pepper) karpura (camphor), 
sor4d (mustard) were used in these preparaUons.*® Common 
edible herbs were mvlaka, rSjaka, vdstuka, pdlanga, rtalika, hikna 
(ctifctt),“» lapkS, canga (efinperi) dheleiya (a kind of fern) and so 
forth.*^ With the young banana plant^ and green bamboo shoots 
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were made relishing popular preparations known respectively as 
pacald and kharica. Various fruits such as cakald, thekerd, tenteli, 
<m {Dillenis rndica) were used to make sour preparations. Meat 
and fish comprised common articles of diet. Fish-eating is probably 
a pre-Aryan custom and in Assam it might have been borrowed 
from the Mongolian people. The different devices of catching fish 
were also introduced by these people. ^Such words as Ldngi (a 
kind of fishing net), Khoka (a kind of fish trap ), arc no doubt of 
Tibeto-Burman origin.*® The serpent-shaped and the scaleless 
fishes were generally forbidden for the upper castes {matsydrnSca 
salkahiTidmsca sarpdkardinica varjjayet).^ The Yogiru Tantra 
recommends in most emphatic words the eating of meat and fish 
in Kamarupa (Kdmarupe na tyajet sdmi^aijt), Sacrifice of various 
kinds of animals was considered very meritorious. Both the KdWed 
Ptirdna and the Yogim Tantra describe in details the nature of the 
merits of such animal sacrifices. Among the animals whose flesh 
the Yogini Tantra recommends are ducks, pigeons, tortoises, and 
wdld boars (hamaa-pardvatarji hhakfyavt kurmarii vardhameva ca 
kamarUpe paritydgaddurgatistasya sambhavet). Besides flesh of 
goats, deer, antelopes, rhinoceroses, iguanas are also sanctioned 
food. Ordinarily females of all animals are excluded. It is also 
note-worthy that in Assam unlike the other provinces of India, 
the Brahmanas and the Vai^navas both eat meat and fish without 
any social bar or comment. 

7. Articles or Luxury 

In an earlier chapter, it has been noticed that oguru, sandal, 
and musk were well-known products of Assam. It is, therefore, 
apparent that perfumes and casmetics were used by the people, 
especially by people of wealthy classes. They also played an im¬ 
portant part in rituals. “ With perfume,” says the Kdlika Ptirdna, 
“ one meets his desire. It also increases merit, begets wealth, and 
brings liberation.”*** The same text distinguishes tlie following 
five kinds of perfumes that w'ere in common use, classified accord¬ 
ing to their different kinds and the mode of their preparations: 
cixTTiifcrta (powder), glir?#** (paste), ddhaJearjita (ashes), sammard- 
daja rasa (juice), prdnyangodhhava (e.g. musk) .*** 

Anointing the body wdth scented oil before bath was, and still 
is, a common practice. One inscription states that women used 
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perfumes and anointed their breasts with odorous substances.^ 
Sandal-paste seems to have been a favourite material Har^a is 
said to have sent to Hamsavega, the Assamese ambassador to his 
court, the remains of his toilet sandal enclosed in a polished 
cocoanut wrapped in a piece of white cloth.^^ A rich perfume was 
prepared with kfsnA-guru oil, which was generally preserved in 
Bamboo tubes, “wrapped rpund with sheaths of kapotika leaves 
AHjana, (eye salve) u'as also used. Karpura (camphor) which was 
“cold, pure, and white as bits of ice“ was also in use.’^ Musk 
was used to a very considerable extent in the preparation of 
cosmetics. Hainsavcga brought to the court of Har^ sacks of 
woven silk (pojjasutra-seudrfcar-pttfinsca) containing jet-black 
pieces of black aloe wood, goitres candana. camphor. ka8turikdkof&, 
(musk), kakkola sprays.^ 

Much attention was paid to the beautification of the face. 
Hiuoi T«ang records that the people of India stained their teeth 
red or black.^ This custom of reddening or darkening the teeth 
as a mode of prasadhana (ornamentation) is testified by the Yogini 
Tantra and was largely prevalent among the women of Assam.’* 

Among other articles of luxury were hand-fans, garlands, and 
“jewelled mirrors (manimaya darpana) used by the women in 
their coquetries.”’** Combs of various designs were made of 
elephant-tusk, wood and bamboo,’**® Vallabhadeva’s plates refer to 
sandals with straps and decorated with je\vels.’^’ Foot-wears were 
made both of deer-hide (upanaha) and wood. Wooden foot-wear 
known as kha^m are commonly used Hy village people. Umbrellas 
were also in use and it is stated in the Kdlikd Pur&na that they were 
made of woven cloth.’^ We have already referred to the Abhoga 
umbrella, the family heirloom of Kamarupa kings, which mani¬ 
fested many wonder-moving miracles.’^ The umbrella was con¬ 
sidered as the symbol of kingly authority and was spread over the 
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heads of idols of gods and goddesses. It was nlsn used to be given 
as a gift as known from the gift of the Abhogachatra. During the 
Ahom period a kind of umbrella known as jdpi was very much in 
There were different types of jdpts for king, queen, p|’inces, 
nobles, and other different classes of citizens. These however, were 
often carried in front to indicate the status and rapk of the person. 

Spirituous liquors of various kinds were used. One of these 
alcoholic drinks was known as ullaka. Bh^karvarman sent to / 
Harsa as a royal present “cups of ullaka diffusing the fragrance of 
sweet wine The expression madhumada in the Bargaon Grant, 
which Hoemle takes to mean “intoxication with wine" also indi¬ 
cates the use of alcohol. The Yogiiu Tantra enjoins worship of the 
goddess Kamesvan wth wine, meat and blood (rudhirair-mdjpsa 
madaisca pujoyet paramesvanm (11.7.19) .>« Jjaopani or rice beer 
is even to-day is the national beverage of the various tribe.«! of 
Assam and it is offered also in the worship of tribal deities. Another 
common practice, still in use to-day, was the eating and chewing 
of tambvla (areca-nut), both ripe and unripe, together with betel- 
leaf and lime. In India, the custom of chewing unripe betel-nut 
exists only in Assam; this has been recorded both in the 
Harmcarita as well as in the accounts of the Mohammedan 
historians. The Fathiya-i-Tbriyab states that the people of Assam 
ate pan in large quantiUes with unripe supiri. unshclled.><« The 
Yogim Tantra says that the women of As.sam would alwa 3 rs be 
chewing betel-nut; tdmbuldxih sadd bhavet.^*^ Areca-nut and betel- 
leaf, tflmoU pan as they are called in Assamese, have a definite 
place in many religious and ceremonial functions. They are the 
first thing offered to a visitor; to receive it from a prince or priest 
Is considered a special honour.*" In burial, the Kh^.s place betel- 
nuts on the pyre and bid farewell to the deceased, sasdng, “ Good¬ 
bye. go and eat betel-nut in the house of god.”*" Time and distance 
are even now computed by the village people by the interval 
required to chew a nut. 
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8. Dress and Ornaments 

Textile materials, according to the Kdlika Purdna, are divided 
into the following four classes : karpdsa (cotton), kambala (wool), 
baZfca'(bark), and kosaja (silk from cocoons)Cotton cloth was 
extensively used, and there w'as a special e1ag«i of weavers 
(tantuodyoa). Kambala was a texture of fin<» wool (sheep's wool 
or goat’s hair); most probably it was imported from Bhutan or 
'Rbet. In the life of Hiuen Tsiang Bhaskaravarman is said to have 
made a gift of a cap to the pilgrim. It was called ho-la4i, and was 
made out of coarse skin lined with soft down, and was designed 
to protect the pilgrim from rain whilst on the road.*®* Ho-la-li, 
whose Sanskrit equivalent is suggested as ral by Watters,*®* is 
perhaps the same as the sallaka of the Amarako^a^ used for 
a variety of woolen cloths. With lomaja may be mentioned skins 
and hides which were also used for clothing purposes, for in the 
list of royal presents to Har 9 a were loads of parivesa made of 
Kardaranga leather with charming borders, and also pillows tnarto 
of samuraka (deer) leather.*®* 

Balka denotes fibres and fibre-made fabrics in general. Kasi- 
dasa (16th century A.D.) the author of the Bengali version of the 
Mahabharata, describes how the Kirdtaa, forming the army of 
Bhagadatta. tied their loin cloths with aiari,*®® which is supposed to 
be derived from apfikhala on account of the climbing habit of the 
plant. But of the bark fibres fit for weaving into cloth IcMuma 
was by far the most important in andent times. According to the 
commentator, Kulluka (15th century A.D.), kfauma was a cloth 
made of atasi fibre. From references in both the epics, we gather 
that kmuma was either regarded as specially fit to be worn on 
festive occasion, or was itself so finely woven that it was a fit 
raiment for queens.*®* That ksautna was highly valued in ancient 
days is also evident from the Mahabharata, in which it is stated that 
Arjuna brought away \'aluable kfauma cloths from his conquest 
of Uttaralmru beyond the Himalayas on the west.*®* Also, 
Bhfiskaravarman sent as presents to Harsa kmuma cloths “pure 

• 
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as the autumn moon’s light DukiUa was the usual name for 
the finest k^uma and it is referred to in the Bargaon Grant as 
being used for flags.“* Ba^ too mentions that the Abhoga 
umbrella sent to Harfa by Bhaskaravarman was wrapped in dukula 
{dukula^kalpitaccha nicolaka-dakocit) The Arthaiastra in the 
chapter on the Royal Treasury, mentions the places of manufacture 
of the best kinds of dukula. It states that dukula that was pro¬ 
duced in Suvcir^akudya (Assam) was as “red as the sun, as soft 
as the surface of the gem, woven while the threads were very 
w’et and of uniform or mixed texture ”, and was considered as the 
best.^** It is, therefore, evident that Assam even in the fourth 
century AJ3. w'as celebrated for dukula fit to be kept in the Royal 
treasury.*** 

The Kalikd Purina refers to hemp cloth {aanavastram) which 
was probably worn by ordinary people.’® The use of hemp fabrics 
is also known from the account of Hiuen Tsiang. He mentions 
iaijMka as a dark red cloth made of the fibre of the ianaka plant 
(a kind of hemp) and used by the bhik$us.’** 

Kofaja or kauseya seems to be the silk obtained from the 
cMpons of various kinds of silk worms. Commercially silk is of 
tv,^ kindi; : wild silk and true silk. Wild silk as the name implies, 
is the product of silk-worms which feed on the leaves of various 
trees and plants grow’ing in the forests. True silk is the product of 
the mulberry silkworm. The wild silks of Assam are derived 
from two species of worms: Eri or Eran4i {Attacus ricmi) and 
mupd (Anthercea Assanuea). The En cloth is of a drab colour, 
and, though often coarse in texture, is very durable. It is light 
but warm; the ordinary cold season wrap of the Assamese villager 
is generally made of this cloth.’® J. C. Ray wants to identify it 
with patroriia mentioned in the Arthaiastra.’® Kautilya says that 
of all patrornas those obtained from Suvarpaku^sra (in Assam) 
were the best.’** K^irasvamT, a commentator of the Amarakosa, 
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describes it as silk spun by insects feeding cm leaves of the banyan 
and lokiico.*** 

Hie present-day scientific nam e of the tnupd silkwonn 
(Antheroea Assamcea) denotes its peculiar connection with Assam, 
®®d it is, in fact, found in no other part of India except Dehra 
Dun, where it occurs sparingly.^" There is a variety of muga 
called compd muga ; its worm feeds on the leaves of the campa 
tree (Michelia champaka). Watts tells us that this " was the fine 
J white silk worn by the Ahom kings and nobles of Assam in former 
times”. Another kind of muga is known as Mejankari, the worm 
feeding on AfejdiUcari or Addkari trees (Tetranthera polyantha) 
TTie Mejdhkafi silk as reported by Hamilton, constituted the dress 
of the higher ranks, most of it being dyed red with lack.*^ True 
silk, the modem Assamese white pat silk, is called pafpi, and is 
the product of Bombyx textor and Bombyx croesi, which feed on 
mulberry trees. In the Harfocarita, in the context given above, 
reference is made to sacks woven out of papfasutra (silk yams).™ 

The art of dyeing both yam and cloth, was well-known; nn>t 
four primary colours, namely, white, red, yellow, and black or blue 
were recognised. As regards the coloured garments, red and 
yellow seem to have been regarded as auspicious,’” though the 
KaUlM Purina forbids the use of garments of blue and red for 
religious purposes. (niK-rafctantu yadvagtram tat aarvatra vivarj- 
ptam).™ In this connecUon it may be pointed out that dyeing 
is very common even among the hill tribes of Assam. The wear¬ 
ing of white or fawn coloured cloths is as much the exception in 
the hills as it is the rule in the plains. All the tribes in the hills 
surrounding the province prefer the coloured raiment. The 
dominant colours are usually either black or dark blue or red. 
Some of the Naga tribes in particular are very expert dyers and 
produce extremely brilliant and handsome colours. The Manipuris 
have also long been known as skilful and artistic dyers, and they 
son maintain their reputation in this respect The late Major 
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Trotter made very careful enquiries as to the materials they use 
for dyeing, and it was found that some of the plants used were 
not Jmown to yield dyes at alL while one or two of them were 
absolutely new to science. 

Embroidered (vicitra) cloth was also manufactured, and the 
gift of such cloths to gods and goddesses was considered meritorious 
(vicitrmji sarva-devebhyo dembhyo'surri nivedayet) The pre- 
^ sents sent by Bhaskara\'arman to Har?a included pieces as smooth 
as birch bark (hhilrjatvak-komalah j&fipatttkdh) or smooth painted 
silks (citrapofandm ca madriyasam) The jafi-pttttikdh does not 
mean loin cloth as suggested by CowelL It may mean as its literal 
meaning suggests (jdti, jasmine, patpikdh, silken strips), long strips 
of silk (kamarabandlia) in which the patterns of jasmine flowers 
were interwoven. Its comparison with the birch bark indicates 
that perhaps it was the mugd silk which is very soft and tawny 
in colour like birch bark.‘^ TTie biography of Sankaradeva refers 
to a scroll of cloth named Vpidabantyd kdpor wherein the weavers 
of Tantikuci (near Barpeta) with coloured yams had woven the 
various .scenes from the early life of Sri Krsna. The scroll was so 
heavy that sixty men were required to lift it up. 

Clothes in general were knowm by the names vastra and dcchS- 
dana.'” They were both uncut and tailored or stitched (stictrid- 
dham),™ The dress of the people as revealed in the sculptures of 
the period consisted of a single unstitched undergarment (pari- 
dhdna) like the present-day dhoti. This was worn wrapped round 
the waist, and hardly reached below the knee. It was held tight 
at the waist by a girdle (pariveda) consisting of three or more 
band.s, fastened together by means of a knob in the centre, just 
below the navel. Sometimes one end of the garment was allowed 
to hang in graceful folds in the front. The use of the panveSa, 
waist-band, is known aLso from the Harfacarita. for B^a records 
that Harsa gave one to Ham.savega. whereof one part had clusters 
of clear pearls.’*® The same authority mentions a pariveia made 
of leather. Besides undergarments the people of higher social 
statu-s dres-sed in upper robes such as uttariya and utfarTy/f.srrAoa,**’ 
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Women too, appear to have worn two garments, the upper and 
the lower. The lower garments descended from the stomach to 
the ankles and was fastened by means of meibandha. The pr«ipnt> 
day dress of Assamese women, however, bears no resemblance to 
the dress described here. Now their dress comprises of three 
garments, namely, mekheld, rihd axui celeng. The mekheld is a 
sort of petticoat in the form of an elongated sack open at both 
ends. It is worn by adjusting it either above the breast or round 
the waist When adjusted round the waist the mekheld reaches to 
the ankles. The rihd is a kind of ornamented scarf which is wrapped 
round the waist. Over the rihd is placed a kind of shawl knowm 
as the celeng. The Bargaon Grant mentions vak 9 ah-kavdta~pafa a 
/ garment generally worn by kings and nobles to protect the chest, 
possibly some kind of armour. 

For the use of headgear we have to go to the sculptures. The 
Chinese writer Hwul li, however, informs us that Bhaskaravarman 
wore a tiara in the religious convocation held at Kanauj.^” The 
Ahom kings and the dignitaries used to wear pdpuri (headdress). 
Cazim remarks that the Assamese ‘tie a cloth round their heads 
and another upon their loins and throw a sheet round their 
shoulders; but it is not customary in that country to wear turbans, 
robes, drawers and shoes.” The cloth referred to by Cazim may 
probably be the present-day murat bandhd. 

The ornaments worn by men and women on different parts of 
their bodies were of different design.s. The Kdlikd PurfiM names 
the following forty different types: kirija, Mroratna, ktin^ala, 
hdafikd, talapatra, hdra, graiveyaka, urmmikd, prdlambikd, ratna- 
sutra, uttanpa, alcMmalika, parivadyota, ndkhadyota, anguliachd- 
daka, jutdlaka, mdnavaka, murdhatdrd, khalantikd, angada, 
vdhuvedaya, Mkhahhufona, ingikd, prdgan^a vandha, udhhdsa, 
ndbhipura, mdlikd, saptaki, irhkhala, dantapatra, karnaka, urusutro, 
nini, miiMtivandha, prakUrnaka, pdddngada, harpsaka, nupura, 
k^draghanfikd, and mukhapatte.^^ These were made of both gold 
and silver. The Kalikd PurSna, however, forbids the wearing of 
silver ornaments above the neck (gnvordhvadeie raupyantu na 
kaddcicca hhd^cmam) . It also enjoins that ornaments made of other 
metals, except iron and bellmetal (kdmaya) should be worn on 
the lower part of the body.’** At present, in some places, men 
also adorn their necks with ornaments. Most of the neck-omaments 
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(hara) seen in the sculptures were made of beads. Some strings 
were very long and reached the naveL Sometimes pendants were 
hung from the middle of necklaces, which in Assamese are called 
dupdugts.**^ Some neck-omaments arc called galpapd ; so nam ed 
because the broad band lies flat on the neck. The angada and the 
keyura were worn on the upper arm. In our sculptures we find 
the angada type of armlet, which is a circular bond, often orna¬ 
mented with some designs. Unlike an armlet, a bracelet or kankafia 
was seldom worn single. Bracelets as seen in the sculptures, were 
heavy, and the rings piled one above the other reached more than 
half-way up the wrist and the arm. Some sculptures wear bangles 
that look like the modem kham, an ornament worn both by men 
and women, especially on the wedding day. It is a wide and long 
ring-like ornament of gold or silver, made in two halves, joined 
by means of two pins, one pin being the hinge, and the other the 
fastening. Ornaments of various kinds, like kwn^ala, were used 
for the ears.*** Anklets were worn on the feet, mainly by women. 
Big anklets shapped like tw'istcd ropes were known as nupura. The 
kmkrni type was a chain base fringed with little bells round the 
feet, on a hollow metal tube filled with shot to make a jingling 
sound when in motion (fciiUctnl kfudraghanfikd )A forehead 
ornament (tilaka or blafifca) was generally worn by women just 
below the parting of the hair on the top of the forehead. 

An idea of the arrangement of hair and the decoration of the 
head can be had from the sculptures of the period. But as most 
of the figures are represented wearing headdresses, it is not possible 
to give an exhaustive description of the various wa 3 ra of arra n gi n g 
the hair. The simplest and most common coiffure b seen in illustra¬ 
tion 14. Thb method of arranging hair b still in use, and to swell 
the chignon women even now put padding or borrowed hair mside 
it. In a sculpture from the wall of the Kamkkhya temple, the 
coiffure b shown rabed to the left side. Thb style differs in no 
way from the present-day method of dressing hair by the village 
women of Assam. 


185. It Is a heart-shaped pendant very graceful in form, and usually 
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9. Games and Amtjssments 

The commonest children's game, according to the Kdlikd 
Purd^, was playing with dolls: panedlikd-vihorddyaih sihindiji 
kautukai^athd.^^ Among the general indoor games, dice seems 
to have been very popular.^ Bhaiipd^ a play with sticks was 
m mm nn nmnng the children. Hunting was a favourite pastime. 
Valla bhadeva’s plates mention buffalo hu n ti n g and the Doobi 
plates refer to gnAring of deer. The Gauhati Grant of Indrapala 
hints at the method of catching tigers with nets. “ Being passiona¬ 
tely fond of the chase ”, says the record, “ (Purandarapala) gave 
more than once extraordinary proofs of it by the way in which he 
captured hostile kings, like tigers, in nettings of arrows improvised 
for the occasion." This practice of catching tigers, deer, and wild 
pigs by the use of large nets still survives in the province. When 
a tiger is known to come near to the village, the villagers would 
surround with nets the tiger's lair usually small patch of jungle 
in the vicinity of the village, and shouting, yelling and beating 
drums, drive the animal into the nets, where he falls an easy 
victim to the spears and bludgeons of the people.*** Hunting with 
spears, bows and arrows is, however, a common practice. The 
catching of wild elephants, specially with a noose is also one of 
the most exciting as well as one of the most dangerous sports. 
Assamese elephant-drivers were such great experts in catching 
AnimAls that Mirjumla tried very hard to take some of them 
with him to Delhi but he failed. 

The Deodhdi Asam Burailji presents an interesting account of 
the various pastimes of the Ahom monarchs, such as hawk-fights, 
elephant-fights, buffalo-fights, tiger-bear contests, etc. The Ahom 
kings maintained regular aviaries for the training of hawks. They 
were known as cardi-cong and there was a well organised khel or 
guild connected with this royal pastime with the usual gradation 
of officers.*** 

Fishing is chiefly done 1^ means of traps, baskets, and bamboo 
rods fitted with iron nails. Most of the fishing methods are borrow'ed 
from the Austric or Tibeto-Burman speakers. Poisoning the river 
is another method commonly resorted to by the hill people. For 
ttiic purpose they use various plants. The poison has the effect 
of stupefying the fish which float on the surface of the water and 
can be collected without trouble. 
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Dancing and music were popular amusements. Besides the 
inscriptiunal and the hterary evidences, there are many sculptural 
representations of men and women, gods and godlings, in dancing 
postures, and of musicians playing upon different instruments.*” 

10. Conveyances 

Conveyances {ydna) generally consisted of bullock carts 
(sakata) carriages (ratha)*** drawn by elephants, horses and boats. 
Litters carried on men’s shoulders were called ;$ivtkd and Dold. 
Kumdra ffarorui gives us a beautiful description of a travelling 
chariot drawn by four horses. The chariot contained standards 
and festoons, white and black chowries were fitted on the standard. 
The horses were decorated on the forehead with gold-mirrors, 
ghdgar on the legs and gold belts on the neck.*” 

Boats of various types were used. Vanamala’s Grant gives a 
beautiful description of the swift-moving royal boats, adorned with 
various ornaments, sonorous fcriifcini (small bells) and edmeras. 
Besides horses, bullocks and caparisoned elcpbanU were also used 
for travelling. 


n. Education and Leabnikc 
L Genebal Education 

It is clear that education in the sense of book-learning was not 
so widely diffused as it is to-day. The learned class of the day was, 
of course, the Brahmai^as, but the common people were also not 
wholly illiterate. It is obvious that the Vyavaharls (lawyers), 
I^Whnlta< (scribes) and other officials who copied books, made up 
accounts, and drew up deeds were all educated. Even the copper¬ 
smiths and masons, who engraved the epigraphs, must have been 
able to read and write. From the occurrence of such names as 
feini Dhani, Ani,*** names usually borne by common people, 

193. Fig. 20. 
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among the engravers of the epigraphs, as well as from the corrupt 
and colloquial forms of certain words and phrases used, it may be 
concluded that the engraving was sometimes entrusted to ordinary 
workmen. 

Education was centred round the guru-grha/^ schools main¬ 
tained by private individuals, or at village schools provided by the 
P rahmnnas of an Agrahdra village. The Bra hm a q a donees, the 
recepicnts of royal grants, are described as being zealous in discharg¬ 
ing their six-fold traditional duties,^** of which adhy&pand (teach¬ 
ing) was the most important. From references in inscriptions, it 
is clear that the Brihmaija villages were responsible for the teach¬ 
ing of Sanskrit; here, the Vedaa, the systems of philosophy, and 
various other branches of learning were taught to those in the 
schools. The great Vai^navite apostle Sankara Deva received his 
education at a fola or Chdtraaald maintained by the Brahmaqa guru 
Mahendra This shows that even non«Bra hm a^a s were 

admitted into these schools along with the Brahmana students. 

The village school sometimes used to be held in the porch of a 
temple. But, whether used as a school or not, the village shrine 
was a centre of popular education through the constant 
recitation exposition of the Ramayana, the Mahdbharata and 
the Puronos. Occasionally the priests or the leaders of the religious 
sects used to expound the principles and philosophy of their own 
sects in the temple precincts. The temples were also the scene of 
festive gatherings and communal rejoicings. These festivals took 
various forms, but they always included music, dancing recitation, 
play and pantomime. In this way, the temples played a remarkable 
part in the cultural life of the people. 

The grant of Balavarman refers to the SaindvartOTia ceremony 
which was performed at the end of the Brahvuicaryo, period. The 
most elaborate ceremonies are prescribed in the various autro and 
tmfti texts. An auspicious day for the ceremony was selected and 
the student was required to shut himself up in a room throughout 
the morning. At midday, he came out, cleansed his mouth, and 
shaved his head and beard. He then relinquished his girdle 
(mekhala), deer-skin (ojtrui), etc., the i n sign ia of the students’ 
order, "nie guru then bathed him in fragrant water. The bath 
was foUowed by a gift of new clothes, consisting of ornaments, 
garlands, coUyrium, turban, umbrella and shoes, the use of all of 
which had been taboo to him during the period of studentship. 
These were now to be formally and officially offered to him by his 
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preceptor with the recitation of proper mantras. It was expected 
that the parents or guardians, who were well off, would furnish 
a double set of the above articles, one for the guru and the other 
for his pupil. A homa sacrifice followed and the hope was expressed 
that the andtaka would get plenty of students to teach. The teacher 
then offered him madhuparka. Dressed in his new dress, the 
student proceeded to the assembly of the learned men of the 
locabty. He was there formally introduced as a competent scholar 
by bis teacher. Returning home, he would bid farewell to his 
teacher, after paying him such fees as he could afford.*®® 

It is obvious that the kings were keenly interested in the spread 
of learning and education, and made large grants for that purpose. 
Writing of Bhaskaravarman, the Chinese pilgrim remarks that the 
king was fond of learning and the people imitated him. “ Men of 
high talents ", he wrote, “ visited the kingdomThe pilgrim 
specially mentions the visit of a learned Brfihmaija who informed 
Bhaskaravarman as to " the high qualities of the Master of the 
Law (Hiuen Tsiang)”. This Brahmana was formerly a heretic of 
the Lokatiya sect, who came to NManda monastery to dispute with 
the monks. But being defeated in discussion, he was converted by 
the Chinese pilgrim to Buddhism.*®* The very fact that Bhfiskara- 
\'arman showed a commendable anxiety to profit by the learned 
company of the Chinese monk is itself a testnnony to the st an d in g 
of learning in the province. 

Learning flourished well in Assam and made it attractive to 
scholars of other countries. Hiuen Tsiang rightly remarked that 
• men of abilities came from far to study here *, This is evident 
from the visits of such scholars as Sankaracarya (788-820 A.D.), 
Nanaka (1649-1538 A.D.) and Guru Teg Bahadur (17th century). 
Sahkaracarya is said to have come to Assam to hold learned dis¬ 
cussions wdth the reputed Sakta teacher Abhinavagupta. The 
author of the R&jatarangittt credits the king of Kamarupa, possibly 
of the 1st century A.D. as being the patron of Buddhist Sravakas, 
for he entertained in his court Stoumpe, a Buddhist Sramapa from 
Loh country or Tibet. As elsewhere, in Assam also, both Brfihmapa 
and non-Br^mana scholars and teachers ujsed to wander about 
the country holding debates and disputotions with teachers of rival 
sects. They, thereby, improved the philosophical and classical learn¬ 
ing. asserted their influence and increased the number of their 
adherents. The defeated teacher as in the case of the above- 

199. Education in Ancient India, pp. 38-42; History of DharmeMstm. ti, 
PL. pp. 406-415. 

200. Buddhist Record* of Western World, II, p. 196. 

201. The Life of Hiuen Teiono. pp. 161-165. 
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mentioned Brahmana of the Lokatiya sect, would usually give up 
his own doctrines and embrace those of the winner. Such was 
the case with the Vai^pavite guru Madha\'adeva. Madhavadeva, 
who was formerly a Sakta happened to meet Sahkaradeva and a 
controversy ensued between them over the respective merits of 
Sakta and Vaifna\'a faiths. Being defeated in the disputation, 
Madhava Deva accepted the Vaifpavite faith and acknowledged 
Sankara as the spiritual guru. Sahkaradcva too held disputations 
at the court of the Koc king Naranarayana with Brahmapa 
scholars brought from Banaras and other religious centres of 
Northern India. The controversy lasted for several days and at 
last Bahkara rose triumphant. Naranarayapa was struck with the 
profundit>’ of his scholarship and honoured him with valuable 
presents. 

Besides, the kings in their court used to maintain eminent 
scholars and poets, who were encouraged to compose and compile 
treatises on various subjects. The two great epics, for instance, 
were translated into Assamese at the courts of the Kacharl king 
Mahamapikya in the thirteenth century and the Koc king Nara- 
narajmna in the sixteenth century. Naranarayana further entrust¬ 
ed Sahlraradeva with the translation of the Bhdgavata Puroirm 
PuniMttama with the compilation of a Sanskrit grammar, 
Sridhara with the preparation of a book on Astnmomy and Bakula 
Kayastha with the translation of LTldyati, a book on Mathematics,®* 
References are available as to the existence of libraries of manus¬ 
cripts. Manuscripts of well-known Sanskrit texts in large numbers 
are now being discovered in the Vaispavite monasteries. Thi.s 
really w’as a sure sign of intellectual activity of the period. The Ahom 
kings, in their palaces, set apart a section for the preservation of 
npel manuscripts, records, letters, despatches, and maps in charge 
of high offici.ils.*“ 


2. C u i tB TC U I.tTM OF STUDY 

A little information exists as to the curriculum. The epigraphs 
mention both the cultivation of vidy& and kald. The distinction 
between the two as explained by the texts is that the former is 
literary study, and the latter is professional activity. Under ridyd 
is included the four Vedas, the four Upavedas, described as 
Aj/urveda, Dhanurveda. Candharvaveda. and the Tantras,^ the 


202. Dornng fUfavamsdvatJ, Stanzas 604-612. 

203. DwertpttPC Catologit* of Astamsse ManuscripU, Intro. xvii-xvUL 
204 Tantrn as a subje<k of study ta specially referred to In the Gauhati 

Grant of Indrapila. V. 16. 
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six Veddngas, Itihdsa, Puro^s, Smrtis, Arthtiadstra, Kdmaiastra, 
Silpaadstra, Alankara, Kdvya, etc. The Puspabhadra Grant refers 
to a Bra hm a n well-versed in Sruti, Smrti, Mimdijiad, and Cd-Mkya 
(Arthaidstra) .*** Kathd-Curucarita, an early biography of 
Sankaradeva mentions that Sahkaradeva studied four Vedas, 
fourteen Nostros, eighteen Purdiuu, eighteen Bhdrataa, fourteen 
Vpdkaranas, eighteen Kdvyas, eighteen Kow, Sarjihitds, Amara, 
Cdnakya, and Ypga SdstTa.^ This list, however, represents the 
entire traditional curricula rather than specific studies pursued by 
the young Sankara. 

JyotiM-veddnga, the science which measures time by studjnng 
the movements of the planets and the stars, was extensively studied, 
and the king maintained Daivajhas at his court^ who were requir¬ 
ed to make forecasts of coming events, celestial and terrestial. 
Ayurveda, the science of medicine, was also carefully studied. 
There was a state medical department with the royal physician at 
its head. Veterinary science was an important side development 
of the state medicine. Ralph Fitch who visited the Koc kingdom 
in the sixteenth century, says. “They have hospitals for sheep, 
goats, cats, birds, and for all living creatures. When they be old 
and lame they keep them until they die”. Elephantology, that is. 
the science dealing with the characteristics, diseases, ciues and 
training of elephant was an important study. The Boobi Grant 
mentions that even the kings assiduously cultivated the science 
of elephant lore. 

A well-kno>vn treatise on the ailments peculiar to elephants 
entitled Hastydyurveda or Gaja Cikitsd was compiled by a sage 
known a.s Pdhtkdpya “in the region where the river Lauhitya 
(Brahmaputra) flows from HimalaiTis to the sea This treatise 
on elephant science is an extensive compilation of 160 chapters, 
divided into four sthdnas or sections, namely, tnahdroga (principal 
diseases, 18 chapters); kfudraroga (minor diseases, 72 chapters), 
wlya (surgery, 34 chapters), and uttara (therapy, 36 chapters).2" 

The science of music, associated not only with singing and 
plajdng on instruments, but also with dramatic performances and 
dancing, wms well cultivated. Hieun Tsiang records the custom of 
singing and dancing at the court of Bhaskaravarman. 

205 KS.. p. 1T4, V. 11 

206. Kathi-GurueaTita, pp. 28-29. 

207. Kanuiiili Grant, V. 8- 

208. J£.OJiJS., Vol V, Pt. in. p. 31L 

209. Published in Anandasarma Sanskrit Series, No. 28. An Assamese 
version was made in 1734 under the order of the Ahom King Siva Simha. 
The Assamese manuscript is profusely illustrated. Oescriptire Cafalopue of 
Ataomese Manuaeripti, pp. 65-67. 
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The early Assamese literature consists mainly of songs it 
refers to various rdgas such as ahira, dkdsaman^ola, batmfi, belo- 
vdra, bhdfhiyilT, cdlani, devajim, devamohana, dhanain, gunjan, 
mdlaim, maHjari, marwira, meghamcm^xda, patamanjan, rdmagiri, 
iri gaji4f*<deali, iri pdndhcra, suhdi, vaaanta under which the songs 
were stmg. These songs and mgias themselves pro>’e that both mdrga 
and deiya music had already advanced on the lines indicated in 
the Sangita Sdstras. Besides, music, pla3nng of musical instru¬ 
ments formed an integral part of rituals in religious worship. It 
appears that dancing was cultivated and was highly esteemed. 
Even Siva W'as depicted in temple architectores in dancing poses.®® 
We have elsewhere alluded to the custom of dancing girls to temple- 
establishment and to various decorative dancing figures in temples 
architecture.®' An interesting manual on dancing, of the same 
tyjje as Bharata's Ndtyaidstra, was compiled imder the name 
Haata-muktdvall, to serve the peculiar dramatic requirements of 
the province.*“ 

The art of painting was considerably developed. The Nidhan- 
pur Grant refers to portraits hung on walls of the royal palace. 
The actual remains of early pictures are three drawings on the 
Guakuci Plates of Indrapala. The antiquity of painting Ls attested 
by early Assamese literature. Harihara Vipra of the 14th century 
AD. in the Bahnihaha Parva refers to paintings on walls. The 
Vai^avite movement led by Sankaradeva burst into a new 
efflorescence in art and painting. Sankaradeva himself painted 
celestial figures on sccni» for popular dramatic performances 
known as Cihna-yatra. The skill of painters, was requisitioned even 
to decorate manuscripts by sketching appropriate figures. The art 
w’as greatly cultivated down to the time of the Ahoms and we have 
a large number of illuminated manuscripts in early Assamese,®^ 
specially of the Gita-GoviTida and the Bhdgavata Purina. Some 
of the book illustrations include scenes from the Ahom court life. 
These illustrations are on s8ct leaves, and they show the use of 
red, blue, and yellow colours in a balanced and harmonious way. 


ZIO. Hie Vaisnavite apostle ftnilcHradeva cultivated pandlurva oidyd 
and qualified himself as a master musiciim (Bara-pAyana) and dancer. He 
gave lessons to the disciples on the art of music, dancing, and play (bhOona). 

211. Women even now take part in religious dances known as DeodhmL 
Notices of Soucery and its Practices in Assam. J.V.G., pp. 47-48. 

212. B. K. Barua: A short note on Sri Hastamuktavali. J.AJIS., VoL 
Vm. pp. 71 B. Jayakanta Mishra thinks Sri HoMtamukt/lvali to be work of 
the MithOa sdiool of music ? A Hlttory of SfaitWU Literature, I, p. 34-35. 

213. De$eriptiv» Catalogue of Aatamete Atanuseripf*. Intro, rvii-xviii 
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3. WiUTlKG MATtaiAl£ 

The Yogini Tanlra refers to writing and engraving of letters 
on materials such as earth, bark, leaves, gold, copper and sUver.^'* 
The clay seals of Bhaskaravannan fouiul at Nalanda prove that 
letters were written on clay. Copper plates were largely used to 
record royal decrees and grants. Most of the early manuscripts of 
Assam were written on the strips of bark of the sdci tree 
(Aguilaria Agallocha). Books written on such barks were brought 
to Har^ by Hagisavega as presents from Bhaskaravannan. The pro¬ 
cess of preparing writing materials from bark was not very difierent 
as found in the Ahom period. The details of the process of prepar¬ 
ing saci-pdt in the Ahom period have been given by Gait in an 
appendix to his History of Assam in the following words. “ A tree 
is selected of about 15 or 16 years* growth and 30 to 33 inches in 
girth, measured about 4 feet from the ground. From this the bark 
is removed in strips, from 6 to 18 feet long, and from 3 to 27 
inches in breadth. These strips are rolled up separately with the 
inner or white part of the bark outwards, and the outer or green 
part inside, and are dried in the sim for several days. They are 
then rubbed by hand on a board; or some other hard substance, 
so as to facilitate the removal of the outer or scaly portion of the 
bark. After this, they are exposed to the dew for one night. Next 
morning the outer layer of the bark (nifcari) is carefully removed 
and the bark proper is cut into pieces of a convenient size, 9 to 27 
inches long and 3 to 18 inches broad. These are put into cold 
water for about an hour, and the alkali is extracted, after which 
the surface is scraped smooth with a knife. They are then dried 
in the sun for half an hour, and, when perfectly dry, are rubbed 
with a piece of burnt brick. A paste prepared from mdfimdh 
(Phascolus radiatus) is next rubbed in, and the bark is dyed yellow 
by means of yellow arsenic. This is followed again by sub-dying, 
after which the strips are rubbed as smooth as marble. The pro¬ 
cess is now complete, and the strips are ready for use”.“ 

Writing pens and holders were made of bamboo, reed, copper, 
bell-metal, gold and iron.*** The holders were long and usually 
measured a cubit in length. The ink was made from peculiar 
ingredients such as Silikhd (Terminalia Cibrirwi) and the urine 
of bulls. The chief characteristics of Assamese ink was its tenacity 
to glossy and slippery surface. In earlier literature, references to 


214. n/Vn-14-18. 

215. p. 375. 
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the use of invisible ink specially in love-letters and diplomatic docu¬ 
ments was often met with. The king of Cooch-Behar once sent 
to the Ahom monarch Khora Raja (1552-1611 A.D.) an epistle 
written in invisible ink, which baffled the ingenuity of the Ahom 
court, till an abstruse mathematician deciphered the document 
by reading it in darkness where the letters appeared in their 
unexpected brightness as they were written with the sap of earth- 
wrm.**^ 


4. SaNSKHIT LmEHATURE 

Several passages in our inscriptions indicate that the Kamarupa 
kings took a personal interest in Sanskrit literature. In the Gauhiti 
Grant of Indrapala, his father, Purandarapala, is described as 
*u-kavi.^ King DharmapaJa was also a poet of considerable merit. 
It is said in the epigraj^ that in his speech resided Bhagavati and 
Sarasvati, and he was regarded as KavtcakravSlacut^mam, chief of 
the circle of poets.*^* He is said to have composed the first eight 
verses of his Pu?pabhadra Grant The anthology of Sadukti- 
karndmrta contains ten verses by one named Dharmapala, who, 
according to N. N. Dasgupta, is none but the king Dharmapala of 
Kamarupa.®® 

The literary activity of the period further becomes clear from 
the highly ornate and poetic praiastis of the epigraphs. Many of 
these praaastis may be classed among the best specimens of the 
literature of the period. The stately diction, the easy flow of the 
verse, and the animated narration of historical incidents put them 
into a class of secular litcratore by themselves. The various metres 
used in them are handled with very great skill From a study of 
these praJastU, it appears that their composers were not only well 
acquainted with the classical authors but also greatly influenced by 
the classical kdvya stj-le. This is evinced by their adoption of many 
passages from the works of Kalidasa. Banabhatta and others. As 
an instance, the passages from the Raghuvarpia of Kalidasa are 
found in the Nowgong Grant of Bala\'arman.™ 


217. Dwriptive Catato{jne of Atgameae Monu4cnp(a, Intro xvi-xvlL 
21B. V. U. 

219. V. 8. 

220. Kina Dharmapya of K&marupe as Poet. JA..RS., TV, pp. 56 - 57 , It 
is also to be noted that Dharmapela's records mention the name of two court 
poets, namely PrastfaSna Kalasa and Aniruddha. 

22L These plagiarisms were first discovered end publidied by Mm 
Dhireiwara Bhattacharya. See also J-A-S.B., 66, Pi. 1, pp. 288-289. 
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The author of the Bargaon Grant seems to imitate the ornate 
prose style of Bai;ia. The fact that about one hnlf of the royal 
genealogy in the Bargaon Grant is in prose, led Hoemle to remark 
that “ the writer’s literary powers were not equal to the task of 
versifying the whole”. Hoemle however, seems to forget the fact 
that the composer here is only resorting to a well-known Sanskrit 
literary form known as ‘ camjrik a form where verse is combined 
with rhetorical prose. 

The Kalihd Purdna is a notable literary work of the time. In 
main though the Kdlikd Purdtia is of the nature of a ritualistic 
manual prescribing various rites and procedures of worship, it 
also gives \’Bluablc information regarding the religious condition 
prevailing in mediaeval Assam. The Yo^ni Tantra and Haragauri 
-Mmvdda are no doubt of later compilations; but they preserve 
many earlier traditions and as such they are worthy of mention as 
important semi-historical texts. 

5. AsSAMZSB LrrERATDBE 

Assamese is a branch of the New Indo-Aryan speech and it was 
developed into a distinct language out of the Eastern Magadlu 
Prakfta. In point of antiquity Assamese had the honour of being 
noticed by Hieun Tsiang when he visited Kamarupa in the 7th 
Century A-D. He perhaps referred to some individuality of the 
Kamarupa (early Assamese) language when he spoke of it as 
“ slightly differing ” from that of mid-India.®*=* Earliest specimens 
of the language are preserved in the songs of Bauddha Can O Doha, 
compositions on the esoteric doctrines and Yogic practices of the 
Sahajiya school of the Buddhists (compiled between 8th to 10th 
century A.D.). As pointed out by Dr. G. Tucci on the authority 
of some Tibetan manuscripts, at least one of the composers of these 
songs, namely Minanatha, a fisherman, hailed from Kltmarupa. 
Other literary productions of the period were the imwritten songs 
and ballads. The popular songs were those connected with the 
episode of Behula, Lakhindar and the worship of Manasa, the 
snake goddess. 

Literature w'orth the name, however, came to be produced In 
Assamese towards the beginning of the 13th Century A.D. in the 
court of Durlabhanarayana of Kamatapura. This account is 
narrated elsewhere.®** 

222. Kalikd Purina is a compilation of the time of Dharmapila of Kama- 
rnpa, fJf.Q., voL xxiii. No. 4, p. 322. 
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RELIGION 

L introduction of Brdhmanical Crceda 

It has been stated in the introductory chapter that the pro¬ 
vince findt no mention in any of the early Vedic texts. The coun¬ 
try was first referred to in the Epics, and in this connection the 
story of Amurtarajas in the Rdmdyana is very significant as it 
seems to refer to the Aryanisation of the country by a prince of 
Madhyade^ No less important is the account of the Videha Prince 
Naraka who established hims elf as the king and conqueror of 
Kamarupa. In the Epics and the Ihiraq^, the country is said to 
have been origmally inhabited by Mlecchas and Kirdtaa, who were 
driven by Naraka to the hills and the marshy region near the sea 
(eidrdmtdh kirdtdste sagardntajji samdiritdh ; sarvdn kirdtdn 
jmrvasydm aagardnte nyavesayat)J Naraka is further said to 
have established in his kingdom a large number of learned 
Brahmayas, well versed in the Vedas: tasmdt kirdtdnutsdryya 
vedaidstrdtigdn bahun dvijdtin vdsaydmdsa tatra oarrmn sandtannn.^ 
The HarapauTwaTfirdda alludes to Bhagadatta who would bring 
a hundred Binhmanas from Kanauj for performance of the Vedic 
sacrifices: sata-vrprdn samdmya hdnydkubjddi-deiatah yapia- 
karmma svayam kurvan sva-prajdh pdlapiftati.’ 

The inscriptions also, as noted previously, (Chapter V) contain 
references to immigration of Brahmai^as to Assam from Madhya* 
desa (Middle Coimtry), as well as emigration of Assamese 
Brahmat^as to other provinces. The system of settling Brahma^as 
in Assam was continued right up to the Ahom period. The in* 
complete set of Nidhanpur copper-plates alone bear the names of 
no less thsm two hundred and five Brahma^as of various gotras 
and Vedas, to whose families King Bhutivarman (600 A.D.) granted 
land in the Mayurasalmala Agrahdra. Such Rrahmai^a settlers 
doubtless spread the Vedic culture in the province; and with the 
support of the kings, the movement received a great impetus from 
the 4th cenhiry AJ3. The process by which Vedic culture was 
introduced into the coimtry and by which the non-Aryan tribes 


L KaiUca Ptirfna, Chap. 38. V. 112, V. 121 
2. Ibtd, V. 124 
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were converted to Hinduian was probably the same as that which 
we find adopted by the Brahmanas of the subsequent periods. 
Thiis, the Koc kings (1500 A.D.) who were without doubt of non- 
Aryan descent, had been recognised by the Brahmanas as sprung 
from Siva, the god having taken the form of one of their ancestors 
and visited the queen, who was herself none other than an incarna¬ 
tion of his divine spouse KrvatL The Kachari kings were similarly 
converted, and after their ancestry had been satisfactorily traced 
back to Bhima, one of the Pai^dava princes of the Mahdbharata* 
Likewise, for the Ahoms, Indra was selected as the progenitor of 
their kings.* 

With the contact with the non-Aryan peoples, the Vedic reli¬ 
gion underwent radical changes, mainly in two ways : first in the 
creation, chiefly illustrated by the Epics and Pura^ic literature 
of a gallery deified pcrsoi^es; secondly, in the adoption of 
deities, religious myths, and cults derived from the races beyond 
the Brahmaific pale. Some of these gods and goddesses developed 
into special cults along sectarian lines. We will in the following 
pages briefly indicate the main outline of the development of some 
of the Important cults associated with gods like Siva, VlfQu and 
Surya. 


2. (i) Saivism 

Saivism, or at least, the worship of Siva prevailed in Assam 
from a remote period and it was the popular form of religion both 
amongst the aboriginals and the Aryanized people. An analysis of 
the names of the sacred places of Assam as given in the Kdlika 
Purd^, clearly shows that the number of sacred places connected 
with 3iva worship is larger than that of places associated with 
Vimu or Devi worship.* Rai Bahadur Gunabhiram Barua in his 
Aadm Buranji (1900) states that Siva-worship was first introduced 
in early Assam by Jalpe^’ara,^ a King of north Bengal (Jalpaiguri) 
which was formerly included in the kingdom of Kamarupa, The 
nuimp Iftng is said to have founded the temple of Jalpe^ara at 
Jalpaiguri. The Skanda Purmta narrates the story how the king 
Jalpa came to be a Siva-worshipper.* The Kdlihd Purorui relates 
that before the coming of Naraka. who probably introduced the 

4, Ceiwu* Report of Atiam, 1892, p. 83 : Gait, pp. 48-49. 

5. Yoplni Tantro, 1/XlV. 

8. Number of places associated with 6ive. Vianu. and Devi are respec¬ 
tively fifteen, four and five. 

7. pp. 39, 45-46. 

8. Avantjfa Kharufo, Chap. 68. , 
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cult of the mother goddess into Kamarupa, &va was regarded as 
the guardian deity of the province.** Further it records that the 
kingdom of Kamarupa was formerly preserved by &unbhu for his 
own domain — Sa co desoh svardjydrthe purvaiji guptaica 
samhhund. Saivism, however, did not entirely disappear from the 
country during the reign of Naraka; Siva was then privately 
worshipped (Sambhiirantarguptah sa me pure) by the earlier 
inhabitants of the country. Kakati considers that Saivism in some 
gross form with wine and flesh was the prevailing religion of the 
aboriginal Kiratas.* The Aryanized conquerors, therefore, held the 
religion in disdain and placed it under a ban. ^vism, on the 
other hand, enjoyed so much popularity that no sooner Naraka wa.s 
deposed Saivism again came into prominence. 

The inscriptions contain definite references to the worship of 
Siva. The Grant of VanamsJa, while recording the incident of 
Krsna’s bestowal of the kingdom of Kamarupa on Bhagadatta, 
states that Bhagadatta worshipped Siva with great humility ahd 
penances.“ His successor, Brajadatta was devoted to Siva.^* In 
the initial verse of the Nidhanpur Grant, Bhaskaravarman invokes 
Siva, who has the crescent on his crown, who Is the holder of the 
pindka, and who is besmeared with ashes. The Kamauli Grant 
records that “Siva was propitiated by the Brahmana Sridhara 
through penances of eating once either by day or by night, and 
living on alms without begging, and fasitings The Harfacarita 
mcntioiLS that Bhaskarvarman from his childhood firmly resolved 
“ never to do homage to any being except the lotus feet of Siva 
The pre-eminence of Siva worship is clearly indicated by the 
praaastis found in many of the copper-plates of the period. Besides, 
the kings in these records described themselves as Parama Vardha 
and Parama Mdhehiara, which clearly illustrate that they were 
unquestionably great champions of Siva. 

Some of these praiastis commence with a distinct Saivite 
.symbol—.S, called AnjL According to Bhattacharya. this sign 
is the form of the snakeshaped kulakun^lini that resides in 
su^mna.1* This kulakundalmi is the Sakti or Siva that remains 

8a. Chap. XXXVm. V. 96. 

9. The Mother Coddeu KdmSkhyi, p. 17. 

10. V. 5. 

11. Ibid. V, 8. 

12. V. 20. 

13. Cowel. p. 217. 

14. Bhattacharya; Mahadeva. the Istadevata ol the Idngs of Kunantoa. 
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coiling round the svayambhu (self-begotten) Imga at mvladhara 
(the lower ner\'ou5 system of Indian anatomy). 

That the fiaivism of the period was a fully dev’eloped religion 
with various sub-cults can be seen from the various names by 
which Siva is invoked in the prasaatia. • He is invoked as Paramea- 
uaro*® (the supreme lord), Mdheicara^* (the great lord), Jiuaro” 
(the lord), Mahdvarnha^ (the great Boar), Adideva^ (the first 
god); all these names denote Siva's position of supremacy over all 
other gods. His beneficient nature is indicated by the names of 
Samhhii^ (the benign one), Sankara*^ (the beneficient), and 
PrajadhinathaP (lord of the people). Rudra® is his name which 
signifies his destructive or fierce character. The names Hdfaka- 
iulin,** Haro,® Kdmeavara,^ Kitava,^ Ardha-yurafiiraro,** 
Paaupati.^ Caunpari,* SoTnaTtdtk(P^ are connected with various 
Siva myths. In the KalUed Pur&na and the Yogmi Tontra Siva 
however, appears more as a Bhairava than as a normal god. 

These various names attributed to Siva alone convey a fair 
idea of the popular conception of the god. But fortunately the 
praiastia contain further details of the cult of the god pre\'alent at 
the time. Siva is referred to as the prime deity (Adideva) and 
the great god (Parama M&heivara) whose feet were worshipped 
“by the chiefs of deities bowed down in devotion".® In the 
prososti of the Barg&on Grant, he is invoked as the supreme self, 
who “becomes many through his multifarious attributes due to 
omnipresence, and thus shines in the world ”.** 

But Siva is not conceived in the abstract alone. As has been 
said, he appears as a concrete di\'ine figure with familiar ms'th.s 
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and legends clustering round him. In the Gauhati Grant of Indra- 
p^a, in the opening verse, there is a reference to &va and Gaun 
in a very amusing way. It says, “ The club, axe, bull crescent and 
the rest, ever>'thing that is your own, O Kitava (gambler) has been 
won to-day by me (but) given back to you: only let Ganga remain 
as my water-bearer at this speech of Gauri, ** the bent down 
head of Sambhu, (who was) vanquished in a feat of gambling, be 
victorious”. Both in the ^ubhahkarapa(aka and Khonamukhi 
Grants, he is conceived of as having half his form as woman 
(ardlm-yuvatwrora) and “ having on (one side of) the neck a 
blue lotus, (on the other side) a jewelled hood of serpent attached ; 
(on one side) a lofty breast painted with saffron, (the other side) 
besmeared with ashes ; who thus appears as it were an amalgamated 
creation of the amourous and the dreadful sentiments ”. The 
Nidhanpur Grant alludes to his overcoming Kama (Cupid) by 
mere sight.^ He is further described in the records as having his 
usual weapons khatvanga, paraiu, pindka and iula. His vehicle is 
the bull, iaiikald shines on his forehead.’* and he has a girdle of 
the lord of snakes.** He resides on the peak of the mountain 
KailasaHe is the lord of Gaurl. having the Ganges on his head.® 

Siva was also worshipped in the lihga form. Although icono- 
graphic representations of Sh-a in his various forms are discovered 
in Assam, it appears that he was chiefly worshipped in the form 
of linpam, an upright pillar or rod of stohe erected on a pedestal 
called yoni. The Vopinl Tantra states that the number of lingam 
in Kamarupa exceeds a million.® 

Besides, there were and even now are various tribal modes of 
worship of Siva. In the d>'nastic history of the Koc kings of 
Cooch Behar, it is narrated that on the eve of his expedition against 
the Ahoms, King Naranarayapa offered worship to Siva according 
to accepted Gastric rites. Thereupon there w'as an insistoice by 
his Kachari soldiers that Siva should also be worshipped according 
to their tribal customs. This vms allowed and the worship was 
carried out by the sacrifice of swine, buffaloes, he-goats, pigeons, 
ducks and cocks and by the offering of rice and liquor and the dancing 
of women (deo-dhai). This tribal mode of worship was recognised 
and legalized by the king by the issue of an edict which set aside 
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the north bank of the Brahmaputra river fur the practice of 
abortginal forms of worship. A curious practice of animal sacrifice 
is in vogue even now in the ^iva temples of Assam. On the occa¬ 
sion of the Siva Caturdaii festival, castrated goats are strangled to 
death in the precincts of the temples. Their fiesh is cooked and a 
huge feast is held at night in the temples. 

The inscriptions refer also to temples dedicated to Siva. The 
Grant of Vanamala states that “ by the king was borne the burden 
of Nahu$a, by reverentially reconstructing anew the temple that 
had fallen down in course of time, of the trident-holder Hafaka- 

giva.(making it) high like the summit of the Himalayas, 

and endowed with incomparable (numbers of) villages, people, 
elephants and prostitutes Hieun Tsiang, also records that dur¬ 
ing his visit to Kamarupa, there were hundreds of deua-temples, 
many of which were probably dedicated to Siva.^ The ruins of a 
6aiva temple, dating from 600 A.D. resembling the Gupta temples 
at Bhumra, Nachna-Kuthara and E>eogarh, have been unearthed at 
Tezpur.® 

(ii) i^dlctum^ 

The Devi Purdrui, a work composed about the end of the 
seventh or the beginning of the 8th Century AD., states that the 
De\n was worshipped in her difierent forms in different places, for 
instance in Kamarupa, Kamakhya, Bhottade^, etc.** Wilson, in 
the preface to his translation of Viynu Pumna, remarks that Assam, 
or at least the north-east of Bengal (Kamarupa), seems to have 
been the source from which the TMtric and S^ta corruption of 
the religion of the Vedas and the Purdnas proceeded. “ Saktism ”, 
says Eliot, “ in the sense of a definite sect with scriptures of its 
own, if not confined to the north-east corner, at least has its head¬ 
quarters there”.** Traditionally the fekta cult is considered to 


40. V. 24 Vailabbadeva’s Plata refer to a temple of MahUeva, V. 13. 

41. Watters, II, p. 126. 

42. AJtA.SJ^ 1024-25. pp. 32 ff. R. D. Bannerji: Imperial Mutory of 
the Guptae, pp. 104 ff. On the bonk of the river Brahmaputra, near Dbenu- 
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be cuntemporary with the date of Harijara's Tezpur Inscription (829 AJ>.), 
AJLASJ. Bengal Circle 1820-21. p. 38. 

43. orvftrrting to Home scholars, originated from varioxu non- 
Aryan cults. For this view see Chanda: fndo-Aryon Races, pp. 122-161: 
Payne: The SSktas, pp. 61-74; EJl£., VI, pp. 705ff, 
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have Its centre in Kamarupa with its chief temple at Katnakhya.*** 
But strangely enough, in the inscriptions there is no trace of Sakti 
worship, except the veiled references in the inscriptions of Vana- 
uiala and Indrapala to the temples of K.dmeivara Mahd-gauri, and 
Mahd-gaun Kdmesvara. The silence may, however, be explained 
by the fact that ^ktimn represents a particular phase of religion 
which was in the rnain personal wnH esoteric. Consequently it had 
no coimcction with any public rehgious order or esta bl is hmen t. 
Personal in origin, its tenets and history were preserved in a special 
fla«M of magical and sacramental literature, commonly known as 
Tantras. 

Throughout the mediaeval period, even down to the 18th cen¬ 
tury, the leading religion of Assam, however seems to be 
gaktism.'*^ Kamakhya is the most holy and famous shrine of the 
sect, and with its worship was associated the various rites, mantras, 
mudrds and sacrifices.**^ 

The name of the hillock where the shrine stands in Nilacala 
(blue mountain). According to the Kdlikd Purina the genital 
organ of Sati fell here when her dead body was carried hither and 
thither in frantic sorrow by her husband Siva. The mountain re¬ 
presented the body of &va himself and when SatTs genital organ 
fell on it, the mountain turned blue. The goddess herself is called 
Kamakh^-a, because she came there secretly to satisfy her amour 
(Kama) with &va. Dr. Kakati believes that this Yoni-goddess of 
Kamakhya migrated into Assam with the migration of the Austric 
peoples. When Naraka founded a kingdom in early Assam he 
established himself as the custodian of this Yoni-goddess and made 
her the presiding deity of the state. Later religious history of 
Assam also centres round her and other goddesses recognized as 
her varied manifestations. After Naraka’s death, Kamakhya was 

46. Katnakhyi seems to be a new name of the goddess and she does 
not appear in the early literature. Kakati gives evidence for thinking that 
the word is non-SanskriUc in origin. He has equated the word with aome 
similar Austric formations, which mean ghost or dead body. He further 
suggests that K&inakh}-a was formerly, a goddess of ghosts and spirits, who 
was worshipped in a fmosdno or cremation ground. Assomeae, its rormatioii 
and Devtlopment, pp. S3 R. About the importance of the temple of Kamakhyi, 
see Eliot; Hinduism and Buddhism, U, pp. 288-290. 

47. For Saktism in medieval Assam, see Census Reports, Assam, 1891, 
I, p. 80; and 1901, L 39£r.; Eliott: Hinduism in Assam, JJt,AJS. 1904, pp. 
1155-1186. 

48. The Blood-Chapter or Rudhiridhydya of the Kdllka Purdna gives 
detailed instructions of the sacrifices. Translation of the Chapter is in the 
Asiatic Researches. V. 1797, pp. 371S. For human sacrifices in Assam See 
EJRJS., VI pp. 849 ff. Blockman: Geography and History of Bengal JJiSS. 
XLH, pp. 2400. 
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no longer the primordial Mother Goddess but became the amorous 
wife Parvati living in inseparable companionship with her husband 
Siva for secret love. Thus a new motif came into play and fresh 
conceptions have been ascribed to the goddess. The wife-goddess 
Parvati in time was ngaiTt assimilated to a virgin goddess of beauty 
and sex, Tripui^ and a considerable section of the Kaliki Purdno 
has been devoted to the exposition of the rites of her worship. 
The cult of virgin worship, and of the sexual aspect of the Devi 
worship seems to be derived from the cult of Tripura.** 

There seems to have developed a dreadful conception of the 
goddess. In this form she was popularly knowa as Kecai-khati 
(eater of the raw flesh) because of the annual human sacrifice at 
her temple. Her temple was at Sadiya and was called Tamresvari 
Devi (the goddess of the copper temple). Dr. Kakati considers 
that she is the same goddess as Dikkaravasini whom Kdkkd Purdna 
describes as the presiding deity of north-eastern Assam. The 
goddess Dikkaravasini has two forms Tikwa-kanta (dreadfully 
attractive) and Lalila-kanta (gracefully attractive). Tik$na-kauta 
is black, pot-bellied and with one lock of matted hair (Eka-jafd). 
She is also called Ugratara. Her attendants are Bhaga, Subhaga, 
Camup#, Karala, Bhi§ana. Vikala, —all dreadful names. She is 
to be worshipped in general like goddess Kamakhya, but her most 
delectable offerings consisted of strong spirituous liquor, human 
sacrifice, modaka, flesh, curry, cocoanuts and sugarcane. From her 
epithets Ugratara, Ekajata, she seems to have been of Buddhist 
origin. There is another Ugratara or Ekaja(a temple at Gauhati. 
These Buddhist goddesses were later received into Hindu Tantras 
and taken as manifestations of Durga or KMi. “ Tara is the same 
as Kali", says the Yogini Tantra, “the embodiment of supreme 
love. So also is Kamakhya ". In this way, all local and independent 
deities such as Umi, Kali, Karala, Camun^ came to be re¬ 
garded as manifestations of K a makh ya or Durga in different 
circumstances.*® 


3. Voifnainsm 

The worship of Vispu was evidently prevalent in Assam from 
early times, for as has been said before, the king of Kamarupa 
traced their lineage to Vi§pu through Naraka.*^ Bapa in his 


49. The Mother Goddes* Kdmahhvd, Chap. IV, pp. 35-70. 
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bhdrota Visnu is called Pragyotija-Jyejtha. 
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Har^acarita describes Bbaskaravarman as a desceiulant of the 
Vaif^va family (uatynoofloa^jiioh).®* The earliest recorded refer¬ 
ence to the worship of Vi^u in Kamarupa occurs in the Ba^- 
gahga Rock inscription (554 AJ3.).^ It hails King Bhutivarman 
as Parama-daivata Parama-Bhdgavata. It appears, however, that 
during the subsequent centimes Vai^^vism occupied only a sub¬ 
ordinate position. It again, with state support, came into pro¬ 
minence during the time of Dharmapala (1200 A.D.) For, unlike 
the other epigraphs, the praiasti in the Pu$pabhadra Grant of 
Dharmapala begins with an adoration of the Boar-incarnation of 
Vi^u; and in the record itself the donee is referred to as a 
Brahmaj^a, who was “ from his birth a worshipper of the lotus-like 
feet of Madhavu yo bdlyatah prabhftimddhavapddapadmapufi- 
prapanca-racanam sueiratfi cakdra.^ This epigraph is doubly 
significant as the king himself composed its proiosti. Bhattacharya 
is therefore right in suggesting that Dharmapala, at the time of 
issuing this grant, embraced the Vai^iava faith.^ 

The adoption of V4i)u’s name as a personal name became com¬ 
mon during this time. In the Grant of Balavarman, Vanamala is 
referred to as devoted to the faith of Bhava (Sii'a), but his name 
Vanamala. an epithet of Vi^u, indicates his devotion to that god. 
If personal naines are any guide to the common deities of popular 
worship, as seems very likely from what w'e know of the custom 
prevailing to-day, the names of persons we find in these records 
are significant. From the occurrences of such persona] names of 
Brahmanas as Saipkar^aQa, Madliava, Govardhana, Gopala, Sudar- 
sana, Kc^va. Janarddaijia, etc.^ it may be safely inferred that 
whatever deities might have been evoked on special occasions, these 
deities reigned supreme in the daily life of the people; and the 
legends and mythology associated with these names were well- 
known. Moreover, of the thousand names of Vl^iju, some at least 
became very popular. They are AcyutaP (unfallen, imperishahle), 
A'drayorm®* (who moves in the water), PurufOtUima^ (the highest 
of men, the supreme spirit), Hari,*® Upendro,® Vamdeva, 
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But for want of sufficient materials, it is now difficult to define the 
nature of early Vai^i^avism in Assam. It is, however, certain that 
it corresponded to the Bhagavatism of the Gupta period, which was 
a syncretism of various cults of Visnu, namely, Vi?nu of Vedic 
Brahmanism, Naraya^ of the Pancaratras, Krf^ Vasudeva of the 
SatN'ats, Gopala of the Abhlra tribe of shepherds. 

The worship of avatdra or incarnation b, of course, a notable 
feature of Vai^navism of this period.® The extent of epigraphic 
evidence shows that the avatara theory was current in Assam. 
The inscriptions of Vanamala, Balavaraman, Ratnapala, Indrapala 
and Dharmapala mention the Boar-incamation in which Visnu 
“ lifted up the earth from the depths of the lower region ”, The 
Kamauli Grant begins with an invocation of Hari in the form of 
Varaha.® The Kdlikd Purana notices that Vi^nu as the Boar 
incarnation was worshipped in the Citravaha mountain east of 
Pandu. Other avatdras which wc come across in these epigraphs, 
are J4madagnya Hama, “ who washed his blood-stained axe in the 
water of the Lauhitya Narasimha and Rama® who “ crossing 
the ocean killed RavoM.”® The most important avatdra in the 
later Vai^nava cult of the province is K|^a, whose account be¬ 
came the main theme of early Assamese literature. The Krsna- 
Icgend seems to have formed an essential element of Vai$navism 
in K^arupa as early at least as the 7th Century A.D. References 
have been made to Rrsna’s sportive childhood as Gopala, who 
though bom of Devaki was brought up by Yasoda,® and was the 
delight of the GopI^® (gopijandnanditamdna$a), 

Another avatdra of Vijnu is Hayagriva (Vi?t>u with horse- 
head). Under this name, he is especially worshipped in Assam 
even to-day™ in the Hayagriva Madhava temple” at Hajo, a place 
fourteen miles north-west of Gauhati. As regards the origin 
of this avatdra the Mahdbhdrata'^ relates that at one time, 
while Vbnu was sleeping and Brahma was on the lotus, issued out 
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of the navel of Vi^u, two donons Madhu and Kaitabha, who took 
away the Vedas from Brahma, went to Rasatala. Brahm^ being 
much aggrieved at this, awoke Vi^u, and prayed for the recovery 
of the Vedas. Vif^u assxuncd the Hay^agriva form and recovered 
the Vedas and gave them to Brahma. He then went to sleep in 
the north-east comer of the great sea in his Hayagriva form. The 
demons came to him and invited him to fight, in which they were 
killed. According to other accounts, it was the Asura Hayagriva 
who stole away the Vedas, which were subsequently recovererd by 
Vi^nu. According to the Matsya Purfitw” the Hayagriva avatdra 
of Vimu preceded the Matsya ; when the worlds were burnt down, 
Vi^nu in the form of a horse re-compiled the four Vedas, Veddngas, 
etc. The Devi Bhdgavata and the Skanda Purdna in its Dharma- 
rapya-Khanda. however, allude to two different accounts on the 
origin of the Hayagriva form of Vis^u. The Kdlikd Purdna records 
that Visnu in the form of Hayagriva killed the Fever-Demon 
(Jvardsura) in the Manikuta hill and lived there for the benefit of 
men, god.s and asuras. Afflicted with fever and killing the Fever- 
Demon, Vi^nu took a recovery bath and a tank was formed in the 
place, called Apunarbham, because whosoever bathed there suffer¬ 
ed no second birth. There is another reference to the killing of a 
demon named Hayagriva near about Visvanatha. the Lord of the 
world (Jagatpatih) fought with Hayagriva and after having killed 
him migrated to Manikuta.^ 

Further, the Kdlikd Purona mentions the manifestations of 
Vi?qu as the First Incarnation and worshipped in the Matsyradhvaja 
mountain east of Maniku^; MSdhava in the form of a Bhairava 
named PS^dunatha, and Vasudeva-Vi^u who was worshipped in 
the Dikkaravasini region. The mode of worship of Vasudeva 
as propounded in the Kdlikd Purd'M corresponds very much to the 
directions laid down in the PancarStra Samhitas.™’ A stray copper 
plate grant of the saka year 1314 refers to the Saty'anarfiyana form 
of worship of Visnu.”* Another remarkable feature of Vai?pavism 
of the period is the enthronement of Lak^ml besides Narayana 
as the centre of Vi^u worship. The perpetual abode of Laksipi is 
the bosom of Narayapa.’* She is the goddess of wealth and 
splendour. She is praised in the record as Lak^T Sri and Kamala- 
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nivasini. The Subhankarapataka Grant alludes to the quarrel 
between Kamala and Bharatl, a story so common in Hindu folk- 
tradition.™ 

That Vai 99 avism prospered fairly well from the 7th century 
onwards can also be learnt from the sculptural representations dis- 
cov’ered in the province. K. N. Dikshit has drawm our attention 
to an inscribed Vi^^u image of the 9th century AJ5. Hie inscrip¬ 
tion, though greatly mutilated, refers to the setting up of this stone 
image of divine Narayai^a: bhagavato ndrdyaiM(aya) iaili 
prattma bhattyantaiji {bhaktdnam) The same authority has 
proved the existence of a fairly large Vi^nu temple, dating 
approximately from the 10th or 11th century A.D., on the evidence 
of images and sculptural fragments collected from ruins in the 
neighbourhood of the Sibsagar town. The Vardha Purnna men¬ 
tions that in the Himalayas was a temple of Kokamukhasvamin, the 
favourite residence of Vi^nu, and it contained his best image. Ac¬ 
cording to the Brahma Purdna, Narakasura, who sprang from the 
union of V4nu in his Boar form with the goddess Mahl or Chaya, 
and was made lord of the city of Pragjyotisa by his divine father, 
was bom in the Kokamukhatirtha in the Himalayas. ™ The refer¬ 
ence to the KausikI and Trisrota rivers as being in its neighbour¬ 
hood puts the site within the ancient boundary of Klunarupa.™ 


4. Other sects 

Brides these major sects, we get some references to otiier 
Pura^c gods and goddesses whose sculptural representations are 
also found in the province. We have images of such gods as 
Gai^e^, Kartikeya, Indra, Agni, Kuvera, Surya, etc., from the 
6th century onwards, but we have however no definite knowledge 
of their ^ts. In the next chapter, it will be shown that sculptures 
of Ganesa are met with in almost all temples, but there is not suffi¬ 
cient evidence to prove the prevalence of Gajjapatya in Assam. 
We have, however, a coK>er-plate of a later period (1392 A.D.) 
which opens its praiasti with the adoration of Ganapati: namo 
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ganapataye vande.^ VeUabhadeva’s Grant also invokes him as 
Lambodara,*^ and Vaidyadeva’s Grant bears his seaL*^ The Kaltfcfi 
Purana also refers to the worship of most of these gods and 
describes in detail the procedure of their worship. ** As lord of 
the yak^ns and kirtnaras, Kuvera seems to be very popular among 
the semi-Hinduised people of the province. As a village deity, he 
is even today worshipped under different names, such as Jal Kuber, 
(the lord of water), Thai Kuber (the lord of earth) and so forth.*^ 
Surya also seems to have received special revereixee, althoiigh 
there is no definite indication in the epigraphs regarding Sun-wor¬ 
ship in Assam. In the Gauhati Grant of Indrapaln, however, occurs 
an expression aditya-bhattdraka, which Hoemle takes to mean 
“Holy Aditya”, or in other words, the Sun-god.*® But though the cpi- 
graphical evidence is meagre, a wide-spread of Surya-cult is attested 
to by the remains of early temples and images discovered in the 
province. Amongst the ruins of Tezpur belonging to about the 
sixth cenUiry AJD. are remnants, according to Banerji, “of a 
gigantic temple dedicated to Surya The prevalence of the Sun- 
cult has further been confirmed by the evidence in the Kalika 
Purana and in other texts. For instance, in coxmection with Sakkara 
Vrata, the Sdnkhydyana Gj-kya Samgraha ordains that the 
student should visit the sacred country of Pragiyot4a before sun¬ 
rise : tato niskramya pragjyotifam punyadcMm^pagamya anudita 
Sditye” The Afdrfcon^eya Purona refers to the Sun-temple of 
Kamarupa, whose fame was spread far and wide. In narrating 
the accoimt of King Rajyavardhana, the Markandcya Purana 
states that, when this king began to grow old. he retired to the 
forest to perform austerities. Seeing this, the Brahmaijas of his 
kingdom, who were very much attached to him, resolved to 
propitiate the sun in order to restore the king to youth. Accord¬ 
ingly, they started to do penance. While they were striving to 
propitiate the sun, a gandharva named Sudaman came and spoke 
thus to them; “ If ye desire, O di'ijat. to propitiate the sun let 
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this be done, whereby the sun will be well pleased. There is a 
forest named Guru-Visala, frequented by aiddhas, in the very 
moimtain; Kamarupa; go there verily in haste. There perform 
your propitiation of the sun with minds completely composed ; 
the siddhaa* friendly region is there, there ye ’shAjj obtam all your 
desires Having heard this, the Brahmai^as proceeded to that 
forest in Kamarupa and beheld there the sacred and beautiful 
shrine of the sun. The Brahmaijas, bj' continued austerities, 
succeeded in propitiating the sun and obtained from him a boon, 
prolonging the life of Rajyavardhana.^ 

Tara n at h a also mentions that Sun>worship enjoyed a special 
favour in Assam. He refers to the fact that the people of Kama¬ 
rupa were worshippers of the sim prior to the advent of the 
Buddhist monk Dhitika, who came there to convert them from 
Sun-worship to Buddhism. In order to persuade the Sim- 
worshippers to listen to him, Dhitika started by pretending that 
he was an envoy of the Sun-god ; and having attracted their atten- 
U<m in this way, he there revealed the Buddhist gospeL»» The 
Kdlikd Purai^a mentions the Sri Sur>'a mountain which was the 
perpetual abode of the Sun god (yatra deva adityah satataip 
aihitah). It also refers to the Citaraiaila or Arvfik hill where the 
namgrahaa or nine planets were worshipped.®** Adicarita, which 
preserves the traditional account of the BSra Bhuyas, refers in 
detail to the prevalence of Sun-worship in early Assam.®*** 

There are, however, at the present time, no distinct sects who 
reverence the sun and bear his name. The essentials of his worship 
are present everywhere and in many sects, more or less avowedly, 
or in disguise; and his practical and decisive influence on daily 
life, especially of the BrSh m apas, is universally recognised. The 
same conception may perhaps be recognised in the rites observed 
in the Bihu festivals of the province. Among the non-Aryan 
peoples of the province and the tribes, who may be described as 
on the borders of Hinduism. Sun-worship Is much more open and 
confused. By these people the sun is widely invoked under the 
name of Suraj-devatd and is worshipped with prajmr and sacrifice.*® 


^ Kanuriip. in the Mirkap^ Purina, 

^ Schlriner: Tamadit de Doctrinaa BuddJUcaa i* India FropaoaOiona, 

ita. to Stbyi hin in Goalpara. the Arvik near Gatihati 
fflb. 5ri iri Adiceritrn^ published by Mahendranath Bbattacharyzu 
»r, f*' “nong the Aboriginal Tribes of Eastern 
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A CULTURAL HISTORY OF ASSAM 
5. Rites and Rituals 


A distinctive feature of orthodox Hindu society is the series 
of rites atui rituals known as xrauta, those that are in accordance 
with Sruti or scriptural revelation, and smdrta, those based only on 
religious tradition, Smrti, concerning almost every stage of a man’s 
life. We know in a general way that these srauta and smarta rites 
were performed since the fourth century AJ5., when Brahmai^as, 
learned in the Vedas, began to settle in Assam in large numbers. 
Our epigraphs also offer us some information about the life and 
conduct of the people, especially of the Brahma^as, which were 
regulated by the rites and ceremonies enjoined by these 
Dharma-sastras. 

Among the domestic rites (grkl/a)t the Smflis enjoin the 
performance of the panca-mahayajria or five great sacrifices, 
namely, (i) deva-yajiia, or offering to the gods, in which food was 
offered to five various deities ; (ii) the bhuta-yaTna, or balihara^a, 
an offering of different foods which were laid on carefully purified 
places for certain gods and spirits; (iii) the pitf-yajHa, or offering 
to the fathers (deceased ancestors), to whom was given the 
residue left over from the last rite; (iv) the brahma-yajna, or 
offering to Brahma, Le., the study of the Vedas ; and (v) manufya- 
yajha, the offering to mankind, namely, the entertainment of 
guests.** Most of the Brahmanas of our records are described as 
having performed these sacrifices. It is noticed earlier that in the 
Nidhanpur Grant endowments of land were specially made to¬ 
wards ball, caru and satra.® Satras are sacrificial sessions, which 
are to be performed by many a sacrificer, and only Brahmai^as 
who have consecrated the three Vedic fires can engage in satras 
except in the sarasvata satra. Their duration varies from twelve 
days to a year or more, and accordingly they are known as 
rdtrisatra and sdmvatsarika ( carried on for a year or more ). 

Among other srauta ceremonies, the agnihotra,^ a form of 
haviryajnas, was fairly co mmon . It ivas performed every morn¬ 
ing and evening either by the yajamdna himself or by an 
adhvaryu priest. This rite was obligatory on Brahmai^as, and was 
in the nature of a satra, because it ended only with old age or 
death. The Grant of Balavarman relates that Devadhara. in his 


91. Antiqiutie* o/ India, pp. 145-146. 151. 

9^ Op. at 

93. History of DharmaUUtra, pp. 1239-1246. 

94 The Bargaon Grant, Verac 17, refers to Oevadatta. whose son was 
a rvguUr performer of opniJiotni. 
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capacity of an adhvaryu priest, performed the vattanika rites 
(rites relating to three sacrificial fires) in due order without any 
confusion (advaryyuna yeiia fcrtaiji vibhajya vcutanikarfi karmma 
nira-kulena) According to the texts, the adhvaryu priest KaH 
to measure the ground, to build the altar, to prepare the sacrificial 
vessels, to fetch wood and water, to light the fire, to perform 
the homa (sacrifice), and whilst engaged in these duties, he had 
to repeat the appropriate hymns of the Yajurvedo.*® In agnihotra, 
the homa was performed with cow’s inilk for him who performed 
it as a sacred duty and not for any particular reward in view, 
but one who desired to secure a village or plenty of food, or 
strength or brilliance, employed respectively yatfdgu (gruel), 
cooked rice, curds, or clarified butter. EUaborate rules are laid 
down in the Brdhmanas and Sutras lor milking the cow, boiling 
the milk and offering the same to the gdrhapatya and dhavaniya 
fires.*^ 

The Khonamukhi Grant refers to a Brahmapa who was a 
performer of the agniffoma and other sacrifices. Agni^orita is one 
of the seven soma sacrifices, and it is an ekaha or aikahika (one 
day sacrifice). It is so called because in it Agni is praised or 
because the last chant is addressed to Agni. It is to be performed 
in Vasanta (spring) every year, and on the New Moon or Full 
Moon day.®* 

The K^atriyas appear, also, to have performed elaborate sacri¬ 
fices. As noted previously, the great sacrifices, such as the 
asvamedha, were performed by several kings of our period.®® 
They are also said to have performed certain other sacrifices, but 
little is known of them.’®® 

As recommended by Atri‘*> and Vya.sa.**» the Brfihmapas 
recited sandhyd thrice a day.’®® They also took three baths 
daily,’®* and observed various fasts and vratas or austere cere¬ 
monies. The epigraphs refer to such practices as being observed 

95. V. 27. 

96. fifonicr Williams: A Sanskrit English Dictionary, p. 24. 

97. History of Dharmasdstra, VoL I, Pt IL pp. 996-1008, 

98. . For detailed description, see TbiiL, pp. 1133-1203. 

99. Apart from the Vedic texts, the Asvamedhaporva of the Mahdbharata 
describes it at great length. 

100. Grant of Vonamala, v. 28; Gauhati Grant of Indrap&la. v, 10. 
Subhahkarapa(aka Grant, v. 7. 

lOL Aedramayukha, p. 39. 

102. Ibid. 

103. Pufpabhadra Grant v. 11. 

104. Arid. 
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both by kings and Brahmapas. In the Nowgong Grant, there is 
a hint that the king Balavarman took a vow to absorb himself in 
the spirit of Mahesvara by means of fast: anaianavidhind 
tdrostejori rndhesvarelmah}’^ Such acts of self-sacrifice are met 
with in the contemporary epigraphic records of other provinces 
also. The Apshad inscription refers to Kumara Gupta who burnt 
himself in fire at Prayaga.^°* Another inscription from Banikapur 
mentions the Ganga king Narasiipha U, who took the vow to fast 
for three days and attained rest (died).^ Related with the Vedic 
idea of religion was the ascetic outlook on life. Tapas or ascetic 
practices formed an important part of the religious life of the 
Brahmapas.*® Pilgrimages were popular during the period. 
Refercnecs are met with to Brahmapas making pilgrimage to 
various sacred places (tirtha).»» Both the KdlikS. Purina and 
the Yogina Tantra in their geographical sections have listed many 
sacred places of Assam. The Yogifti Tantra places the tirthas of 
Assam into nine categories and each one is styled as yoni They 
arc Bithi, Upa-bithi, Pitha, Upa-pitha, Siddha-pltha, Mahapitha, 
Brahmapitha, Viflajupitha, and Rudrapitha. Some of the important 
tirthas mentioned both in the Kalikd Purdna and the Yogini 
Tantra were Siddhesvari, Apunarbhava, UrvaS, Mapikame^vara, 
Papdunatha, Kamakhya, Asvakranta. Hayagriva, etc. Most of the 
sacred places were situated either on the river banks or on the 
tops of mountains. Various were the merits of bath, worship, and 
offering of pin4a in these (frthos. 

The ultra-sacredness of the place where the two holy rivers, 
the Ganges and the Yamunfi united, was already well-known.**® 
It appears that the river Lauhitya had already attained religious 
sanctity.*** The KdlJcd Purdna devotes an entire section on 
*1*® Lauhitj'a. Manuals' on Brahmaputra mdhdtmya also began to 
be written during this time. It is said that mere bath in the 
Lauhitya leads to emancipation (Lauhitya toye yah endH so 
kaivalyam vdpnuyit)^ and purification of all sins (Lohityaip 
ndma tatfirtham sndndnnaiyati pdtakarji) .tu Besides the Lauhitya, 

105. V. 17. Also verse 15 of the Berfiao Grant us to think that 
Brahmapila committed religiotts suidde. 

106. CJJ, 111, p. 225. 
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other rivers of Assam are also described as containing holy waters 

due to their association with Orthos (Tatra yadyajjalarji . 

tatsarvarfi Orthameva hi).^* 

The earning of merit through charity, as enjoined by the 
and the Purfinos, was a common practice. The epigraphs 
themselves are witness to this, for they are mainly deeds of 
benefaction. Verses regarding dona were cited in the inscriptions 
of the land grants from the Mdhdbhdrata and the Pur&nas. These 
verses aflSrm the beneficial nature of the gifts and proclaim the 
merits accruing therefrom and condemn those who deprive the 
grantees of land to future evils. In the religious texts, gifts of 
certain kinds are called mahaddna. According to the Agni Purdnd, 
the mahaddna were ten. namely, gifts of gold, horses, sesame, 
elephants, maids, chariots, land, house, bride, and a dark-brown 
cow. ^*5 jjj some Purdnas they are, however, enumerated as 
sixteen of which tuldpuru^ is the chief.“« In the Silimpur Grant, 
as noted above. King Jayap5la of Kamarupa is said to have made 
a tnlapurufa gift, which consisted in giving away a quantity of 
gold equivalent to one’s weight Hemadri in Ddnafcharula*” 
devotes a long passage to the method of carrying out the tuldddna. 
The rite was accompanied by a homo, the donor stepped into one 
of the pans of the balance and the other pan was filled up witli 
piire gold. After the ceremony, half of the gold was given to the 
pum, and the other half was distributed among Brahmanas. From 
the Grant of Vanamala, it also appears that during the period, 
besides others, the gifts of elephants, horses and women were 
common.”* But of all these gifts, the gift of land, both bhumi 
and agrahara, was regarded as the most meritorious. For it was 
laid dovim that the donor of a piece of land resided in heaven 
for sixty thousand years in happiness.”* It is interesting to note 
that there is evidence of gift of land by kings to young 
Brahmanas after their Samdvartana (completion of study) to 
enable them to marry and settle down as householders.*** The 
manner of such naiveiikaddna as quoted by Aparfirka from the 
Kdlikd Purana is as follows; “The donor should choose eleven 
Brahmanas of srotriya families (devoted to the study of the Veda) 

U4. rbid.. 1/U.24. 

115. Affnl Purdna, 209 v. 23-24. 

116. UatMya, Chap. 274-289; Agrd, Chap. 210. 

117. P. 166. p. 345. 
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and of good character and conduct, should build eleven houses for 
them, should get them married at his expense, should furnish the 
houses with stores of com, with cattle and maid-servants, beds, 
seats, vessels of clay and copper and other utensils for taking food, 
and with garments, and having thus furnished the houses, should 
settle the eleven BrShmanas in the eleven houses and for their 
maintenance bestow upon each one hundred muartanos of land 
or a hamlet, or half a village; he should induce the BrSiuna^ to 
be agnihotrint. By so doing he secures all the merits that are 
secured by the performance of sacrifices, vrataa, various ddnos or 
pilgrimages to sacred places and enjoys in heaven all pleasures ”.*21 
As to the general procedure and proper times of gifts, it seems 
that the rules laid down in the DharmaidstroM were followed; 
according to which gifts made on certain occasions were more 
meritorious than at other times. The donor used to make gifts 
after taking a bath.*** Some of the grants have been made on the 
monthly aatjxkrdniiM, the sanctity of which has been recognised by 
the Laghu-satdtapa Smjfi.*** The Nowgong Grant of Balavarman 
was issued on the Vifuvat tithi, which probably corresponds with 
the Cattra sarnkmntt.*** The Gauhati Grant of Ratnapala was 
made on the Vi^upadi samkrdnti**® Both these days arc even 
today coruidered holy and auspicious for making donations to the 
Brah mnnns . These days are still observed in Assam as festival 
days and are ct anmo nly known as Bihus.*** The Kamauli Grant 
of Vaidyadeva was made on the Ekddaii day of Vi^unati in 
Vaijalco,*** Vallabhadeva made his gift in the Saka year 1107, at 
the sxm’s auspicious progress to the north at an auspicious moment, 
and under a happy sign of the zodiac (sdke naga-nabh<yTudraih 
xarftkhydta eho-ttardjane subhe iubhe kfartoFOMu soste).*** 

A word is to be said about the object of these grants. The 
ostensible object in bH such land grants is no doubt the enhance¬ 
ment of the fame and religious merit of the donor and his parents. 
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Considering the fact that such acts of charity with a religious 
motive or with a view to social or public welfare was deemed to 
be a commendable thing because it would bring in its train not 
merely religihus merit but public applause, that is, fame and 
renov,-n for the donor and his parents, we may well infer that at 
the back of such endowments there was also the desire to encourage 
others to follow such examples of charity. This has been clearly 
suggested in the Vallabhadeva's Grant, where, in setting up an 
al^ouse, it is recorded : “ People who, religious by nature and 
with their minds solely directed to acts of religion, do anything 
whatever here in regard to this almshouse, may they with their 
children and chiMren’s children enjoy prosperity in tht«» world, and 
in the life to come obtain the manifold delights of everlasting 
glorious hea\'en.”i29 We may therefore treat these grants to some 
extent as being utilitarian, that is to say, as being prompted by a 
motive to move the public mind towards some noble object or 
object of public good. 


6. Btiddhiani 

TTie expressions dhamta and tath&gatd which occur respectively 
in Bhfiskaravarman’s and Indrap&la’s Grants have led some scho¬ 
lars to belie\'e that Buddhism did exist in Assam at an early 
period.*** But except for surmise on these terms, the epigraphs 
are not very expressive, neither has archaeology produced any 
evodence of importance.*** In his account of the kingdom of Kama- 
rupa, the Chinese pilgrim Hlucn Tslang remarked that the people 
had no faith in Buddha and hence from the time when Buddha 
appeared in the world to the present tinie (7th century A.D.) 
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there had never, as yet been built one Sangharama as a place for 
priests to assemble.^ 

The Tibetan historian T&ranatha, in his History of Buddhism, 
compiled in the year 1608, however, refers to the introduction and 
prevalence of Buddhism in Kamarupa in later years. We ha\’e 
already mentioned the Buddhist teacher Dhitika, who according 
to Taranatha, was responsible for converting the people of Kama¬ 
rupa from Sun-worship to Buddhism.^” 

Among Dhitika's converts in Kamarupa was a Siddha, who orga¬ 
nised a great feast for all the priests of the four regions in order 
to diffuse the Buddhist gospel T§ranatha further refers to one 
Asvabhava, who preached the Mahayana doctrine in Kamarupa. 
It b narrated that once, when Asvabhava was in KSmarupa mak¬ 
ing converts and teaching pupils, among the updsakas, a great 
sensation was caused by an incident with a poisonous serpent. 
The serpent attacked some of his pupils and they were imme¬ 
diately struck down, but as soon as some holy water was sprinkled 
over them, they recovered.^ This incident is significant, for it 
throws some light on the nature of the Buddhist teachings preva¬ 
lent in the province during the period. From the latter part of 
the seventh century A-D., Buddhism underwent radical changes, 
developing into several forms of msrstic cults known as Mantraydna, 
Vttjraydna and Tantraydna.^ We have evidence to show that these 
systems gained ground in Assam, which was already noted for the 
esoteric doctrines of Tlntric Saktism. Both the Indian and Tibetan 
sources provide us with materials regarding the prevalence of 
later Buddhism in the form of Vajraydna in Assam.^ 

The monks who were responsible for spreading the various 
S 3 ntems associated with Vajraydna were known as Siddhas, and 
according to the tradition, they were eighty-four in munber. The 
general belief among scholars is that some of the prominent Sid- 
dhoB of this traditional list, such as Saraha,^ Nagarjuna and 
Luipa, either hailed from or propounded their doctrine in Kama- 
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rupa. The Pag Sam Zon Jang (1747 AJD.) refers to Saraha or 
Rahulabhadra as having been bom of a Brahmajja and a Dakini 
in the city of Rajfli in the eastern country. This city of Rajni was 
probably the small principality of (in the Kamrup-Goalpara 
districts, Assam) which was in later times a feudatory of the 
Ahoms“« Grtinwedel and Tucci both hold that Saraha was a 
Sudra from Kamarupa.^ The disciple of Saraha was Nag^juna, 
who was well-known in “ KamarQpa, Nepal and Bhuvm.” Luipa, 
known as Min a n atha or Matsyendranatha, according to the Tibetan 
tradition, was also from Assam.*" In his introduction to the Kou- 
lajndna-nirriaya. Dr. Bagchi holds that Minanatha was bom on a 
sea-coast on an island called Cimdradvipa, in eastern India. He 
was the originator of the doctrine of Kttla, a form of Buddhist 
mysticism developing out of Saktism. Jayaratha in his commen- 
tary on the celebrated Tantraloka of Abhinavagupta, refers to the 
story of the origin of Kaulism. He quotes a verse, presumably 
from an original Tantra work, which states that originally the 
doctrine was acquired by Bhairavi, the goddess, from Bhairava, 
the terrifying god, and then from her by Miija, the Marctinna , the 
great-souled Siddha, in the Mahapitha of Kamarupa: bhairavyd 
bhairavit prdptam yogarji vyapya priye tatsakasattu siddhena 
mtndkhyenn var&nane kdmarupe mahapifhe macchandena mahaU 
niOTa.i« Thus Minanatha is credited with the promulgation of the 
dwtrine known as Yogini-kaula which became popular in Kama¬ 
rupa : Kdmdkhye giyate nathe mahdmatsyodarsthitik}^ Rahula 
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SaAkrityayana refers to the fact that a work, namely, Bdhyantara- 
bodhicitta-bandliopadesa, was composed by Mi^anatha in a lan¬ 
guage which is very much si milar to old Assamese. 

In this connection mention may be made of the vast m ass of 
writings in early Assamese known as mantra, which bear the dis¬ 
tinct stamp of Vajraj/dna tenets. These Montraput/iis (books on 
magical charms) composed in mystic words and syllables contain 
magic formulae against snake-bite, demons, evil doers, 4tc., and 
various spells for healing of diseases and winning of good for¬ 
tune and desired ends. Most of these mantriu bear the impress 
of the Buddhistic Dhdrani Suttas. 

• 

7. General Review 

Speaking about the prevailing religion and diverse sects of the 
country, Hhien Tsiang remarked that there were as many as a hun¬ 
dred Det’o temples in Kmnarupa as well as the shrines of other sects 
to the number of several myriads.**® Both from the epigraphs and 
images we have also shown that various Br ahm ai y ical cults were 
prevalent during our period. But it should be noted that the reli¬ 
gious temper of the period was by no means sectarian, and there 
seems to have been complete harmony among the followers of 
the different religions. Not only did kings establish toleration, but 
they often patronised all sects in equal measure. Of Bhaskara- 
varman, the Chinese monk remarked that though the king had no 
Jaith in Buddha, yet he respected the* learned Sramatuu}** When 
the king first heard that a Sramana (Hiuen Tsiang) from China 
had come to the Nalanda SaAgMrdma to study with diligence the 
profound law of Buddha, he sent by a special messenger a letter*** 
for Silabhadra, abbot of Nalanda, which was delivered to him after 
two days’ journey from Assam. His request not being responded 
to. it was renewed through another messenger.*** 

Silabhadra having received the letter, addressed the Master 
of Law thus: “ With regard to that king, his better mind (or, vir¬ 
tuous mind) is fast bound and weak; within his territories the 
law of Buddha has not widely extended; since the time that he 
heard your honourable name, he has formed a deep attachment 
for you; perhaps you are destined to be in this -period of your 


143. Watten, 0. P. 196 

144. Ibid 

145. The Seals of Bhaskoravannan discovered at Nilanda might have 
been the very seal accompanying this letter, as suggested by K. N. Dikihit, 
J£.OJiS. 1920, p. 151. 

146. Lift of Hiuen Tnaup, pp. 170-171. 
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existence his “ good friend ”, Use your best diligence thop and 
go. You have become a disciple in order to benefit the world, 
this then is perhaps your just opportunity: and as when you 
destroy a tree you have only to cut through the root, and the 
branches will of themselves wither away, so when you arrive in 
that country only cause the heart of the king to open (to the truth), 
and then the people will also be converted. But if you refuse 
and do not go, then perhaps there will be evil deeds done. Do not 
shrink frean this slight trouble.’**” 

Hiuen Tsiang then went with the envoy and arrived in Kama- 
rupa. Bhaskaravarman was greatly rejoiced, and met him with 
his great officers, and paying him reverence with much ceremony, 
conducted him into his palace. Every day he arranged music 
and banquets, with religious offerings of flowers and incense, and 
requested him to follow the ordinary rules of religious fast days.*** 
The Chinese pilgrim stayed at the capital for more than a month, 
after which he went with Bhaskaravarman to meet Har^a. Both 
of them attended the Assembly at Kanauj and the Maha-mokfa 
Parifad at Prayaga. The Assembly at Kanauj was a Buddhist con¬ 
vocation, and was held to give the utmost publicity to and exhibit 
the refinements of the doctrines of Mahayana Buddhism. The pro¬ 
ceedings of the Assembly were opened by a huge and solemn pro¬ 
cession starting from Harm’s resting-hall (palace of travel), con¬ 
structed for the occasion, and the main object of attraction was 
a golden statue of the Buddha, about three feet high, which was 
carried on a gorgeously caparisoned elephant. This was accompanied 
by Har?a in person, who was attired as the god dakra, with a white 
chowrie in his hand, whilst his friend and ally, Bhaskaravarman, 
was also in attendance with a precious parasol in his hand and in 
the guise of the god Brahma.*® 

The proceedings of the Mahd-mok^ Pari^ad lasted for seventy- 
five days, and the religious services associated with the ceremony 
were of a curiously eclectic kind. In this assembly, besides Buddha, 
the images of Adityadeva (Sim) and Isvaradeva (Siva) were 
worshipped with various rites.**® This account of Bhaskaravar- 
man’s delation with the Chinese traveller and his active participa¬ 
tion in the religious ceremonies organised by Har^a is most illumi¬ 
nating in regard to the spirit of toleration maintained by the kings 
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of Assam. The Chinese author Hwul-li, further informs us that 
after the termination of the proceedings of the Prayfiga convoca¬ 
tion, when Hiuen Tsiang desired to leave for China. Bhaskara- 
varmw proposing to build 100 Buddist monasteries in his king¬ 
dom, said, “If the Master is able to dwell in my dominions and 
receive my religious offerings, I will undertake to found 100 monas¬ 
teries on the Master's behalf.^^^ 

Still more interesting are the instances in which a king opeiUy 
declared his devotion to more than one religious faith. It has been 
noted that Dharmap^ paid reverence both to Siva and Vif^u.^^ 
Vaidyadeva described himself both as Paramamahesvara and 
Parama-vaifnAva.^ Vallabhadeva invoked both Bhdgavata Vasu- 
deva and Lambodara.^ The toleration of the Kamarupa rulers 
can be determined even from their names. Thus, though the name 
Vanamala suggests that he might have been a Vai^^ava, it has 
• been shown already that he was an ardent devotee of fiiva. The 
Gu&kuchi Grant of Indrapala may be considered to be a landmark 
in the history of toleration. Although in the praiasti of the epi¬ 
graph, Indrapala invokes Pasupati PrajadhinStha, the plate also 
bears the figures of Vaij^vite symbols such as sankha, cakra, 
padma and Garuda.^^ 

In this connection it is also remarkable that the K&likd 
Purana, though a text solely devoted to the worship of the Devi, 
contains sections eulogising the worship of &va, Vifpu, and other 
gods. 


15L Pp U7-188 
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FINE ARTS 
I. Ahchttectuhe 

1 . General Remarks 

The erection of temples in Assam goes back to an early 
century ; at any rate, the existence of numerous shrines dedicated 
to Siva, Surya, Vi^u, Devi and other deities is fully attested to 
both by inscriptions and the contemporary literature. The Grant 
of Vanamala relates that the king re-erected the lofty temple of 
Ha(aka &va (like a peak of the Himalayas) which had fallen 
down.^ The king is further said to have erected a huge palace 
consisting of many rooms with decorative carvings.* The 
inscription of Indrapala states that Ratnap^ throughout his 
kingdom constructed numerous white temples.’ Hiuen Tsiang 
in his account, mentions the existence of hundreds of Deua temples 
in Kamarupa.* 

But to-day not one of these early edifices exists, and the only 
memorials of ancient times consist of jungle-clad mounds scattered 
in such places as Gauhad,’ Tezpur,' Nowgong,^ Sibsagar,' Sadiya,* 
and a few brick-built temples belonging‘to a comparatively late 
period. The reason for this total obliteration of old sites, 
as given by Gait, is that nature has vied with man in de- 
strojring them. The Brahmaputra valley is an alluvial country, 
and the impetuous, snowfed rivers which debouch from the 
Himalayas find so little resistence in its friable soil that they are 
constantly carving out new channels-and cutting away their banks; 
consequently no buildings erected in their neighbourhood can be 

1. V. 24. 

2. Grant of Balavaiman, V. 14. 

3. CauhatJ Grant, V. 10. 

4. Watters, VoL O, p. 188. 

5. Annual Report. Eastern Circle, 1803; 1912-13, p. 41; 1817-18, pp. 49- 
51; 1820-21, pp. 37S. 

6. AJtAJSJ^ 1924-25; 192S-26; 1928-29. 

7. Annual Report, Eastern Circle, 1920-21, 1938-37. 

8. Annual Report, Eastern Circle, 1902, p. 17; 1905, pp. 3B. 
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expected to remain for more than a limited time, except at a few 
points like Gauhati, Tezpur, where the solid rock pierces through 
the aUuvium. Further, though occurring at distant intervals, 
violent earthquakes are, in Assam, quite as great a cause of 
destruction as Suvial action. A less sudden, but almost equally 
potent, cause of damage is found in the luxuriant vegetation of 
the country. Instances are also not ^'anting where religious zeal 
led the early Mohammedan invaders to raze the temples to the 
ground.^ 

We have, therefore, very little material at our disposal for 
writing the history of the early architecture of the province. All 
that we can do is to piece together some information from other 
sources, such, for example, as inscriptions and the iconography 
of the extant stone reliefs. It should further be noted that the 
knowledge that we may gather from illustrations on stone is 
almost all of religious buildings, and we have thus no information 
of the secular architecture of the period. In this connection, we 
should also like to make clear the fact that in Assam, till now, 
no systematic excavation nor any exploration work has been 
undertaken. The small number of architectural and sculptural 
specimens that we find to-day are due to chance findings. On 
account of the paucity of specimens, naturally, our observation on 
the art and sculpture of the period would be inadequate. 

2. Architectural Remains 

Before passing over this account of the architecture of the 
province, we should like to draw attention to a few early remains 
that are worthy of notice. One of these earliest remains (c 600 
A.D.), of a stone temple, is seen in a small village called Dah 
Parbatiya near the town of Tezpur in the Darrang district^ The 
ruins, besides other architectural stone carvings, consist of an 
exquisite door-frame (Fig. 2), which, according to R. D. Banerji, 
belongs to the Pataliputra school.** The door-frame, though not 
connected vrith any dated inscription, is, in the opinion of the 
same scholar, xmdoubtedly of the Gupta age, because of its'use of 

(1) trrfoil medallions in caityo-windows on the lintel. 

(2) the use of the figures of river goddesses on the lower 
parts of jambs, 

(3) the false recessed angles of the lintel, 

10. Gait: A HUtorj/ of Astam, p. 2L 

11. AJiji^J^ 1922-23, pp. 119-20; 1924-2S. pp. 98-9r 

12. The Age of tl»» Imperial Gupio#, pp. 194-196. 
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(4) the flying figure in high relief in the centre of the 
lower part of the lintel, and 

(5) the particularly expressive figures of gaws on the 
arms of the cruciform bracket capitals of the pilasters.*^ 

This beautiful lintel is one of the best specimens of its class of 
the Gupta period. The carving on the jambs is continued over¬ 
head in four out of the five bands. The lower part of the jambs 
con-sLsts of single panels, in very high relief against which are the 
figures of the river goddesses with female attendants on each side. 
The river goddesses exceed the limits of the panel but the 
attendant figurines have been kept very well within bounds. 
There are three attendants in the case of Gahga on the right, but 
two only in that of Yamuna to the left. Behind the back of each 
figure appear two flying geese pecking at the halo of the goddess, 
a new feature in the Gupta art. There are five bands of orna¬ 
ments on each jamb: — 

(1) A meandering creeper rising above the head of a Naga. 

(2) The body of the NSga and the Nagi rising from the top 
of the square panel at the bottom of each jamb and continued 
between the first and second bands on the lintel. The tails of 
these two serpents are held by the figures of Garuda in high 
relief against the lower part of the lintel, and 

(3) Ornamental foliage consisting of a straight stem with 
omorini clinging to it. These three bands are continued overhead 
on the lintel as its lowermost bands of ornaments. 

(4) A pilaster, square in section bearing on it square basses 
covered with arabesque as projections, which acts as supports to 
a number of human or divine figures and ends in a cruciform 
bracket capitaL 

(5) A double intertwined creeper forming conventional 
rosettes which is continued on the side projection of the lintel. 

The lintel consists of a separate piece in which the lower part 
bears the first three bands of the jambs. The foiuth band, the 
pilaster appears to support an architrave bearing on it five caitya- 
windows of two differait types: (a) a trefoil in which all three 

arcs are of the same size; there are three caitya- windows with such 
medallions, one in the centre and two near the ends; (b) also 
trefoils in which the upper arc Is larger than the two arcs on the 
sides. The central medallion of these five contains a seated figure 
of Siva as Lakull^.** 
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Among the architectural remains of another temple (c. 1000 
A n), discovered near Tezpur, which is worth mentioning, are 
two remarkable shafts of pillars. The shaft of one of these pillars 
(Fig. 4) is sixteen-sided, the upper end being ornamental with a 
broad band having Jdrtimukhas at the top and the lower vdth 
dentils. Over this band the sKaft is round and appears to be 
lathe-turned like the upper parts of the Western Calukya columns 
of the Bombay Presidency. In the second pillar, the upper part 
of the shaft is dodecagonal and near the top is dividctf into three 
raised horizontal bands two of which contain klrtimukhas and the 
third a series of diamond-shaped rosettes. In style, both of them 
belong to the same period and appear to have come from one and 
the same building.^ 

Architectural remains belonging to different periods and rang¬ 
ing from the sixth century A.D., are further noticed in Kamakhya, 
Hajo, Daboka, Numaligarh, Sibsagar and Sadiya. But in the 
present state of our knowledge, it is hardly possible to offer any 
clear description on these ruins. 


n. ScULPTUaE 
L Introduction 

The majority of sculptures that have hitherto been found in 
the province are of gods, goddesses, and other semi-divine figures 
which served as an ornament to architecture. These figures were 
executed in conformity with the canons laid down in the Silpa 
Sdstras, and as such they resemble in form, proportion, and 
features, similar sculptures of north-eastern India of the period. 
Like Indian sculpture in general,** our sculptures may also be 
divided into three classes :— 

(i) sculpture of hiunan forms Including gods and 
goddesses, 

(ii) sculpture of animal forms, 

(iii) sculpture of designs, 

The sculpture of human forms falls into two further classes : — 

(a) representation of gods and goddesses. 

(b) representation of human figures. 

15. AJIA3J., 1924-25, p. 9B. 

16. H. D. SenkalU : Tha Arckaeoiopy of Cujamt, p, 115. 
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2. Sculpture of Human Forms 
(i) Figures of Yafcfa, Yalcftni, Vidyadluiras, etc. 

Representation of human forms other than those of gods and 
goddesses is limited to a few persons. The most common form of thi <5 
type are the figures of yak§a., yakfini, vidyadharas, etc., which seem 
to be more human than divine in fonn.^^ Representations o£ yaJe^a, 
vidyddhara, gandharva, apsard, kinnara occur in all early architec¬ 
ture. They are usually made to serve as special attendants to the 
laities sculptured on the walls of a temple, and sometimes as 
cnowne-bearers. They are generally depicted with two hands, 
two eyes and a karan^makufa. Figures with more than two 
hands are also o ccasi onally met with. Such is th<* figure in 
Illustration 6, where a kinnari is seen with a bow in hand, the 
charm and elegance surviving even through the mutilated figure. 
The ceiling slab from the Siva temple, Deo Parbat, bears the carv- 
ii^ of an embossed lotus (nisna podma).” The second vessel of 
the riina padma bears in relief the figure of a vidyddhara holding 
a scarf or a necklace with both hands and hovering in sky 
as if to make obeisance to the deity below. His legs are so arrang¬ 
ed as to be symmetrical with the circular course of the seed- 
vessel, a feature generally met with In Gupta and Pala sculptures 
of BengaL While the facial *type is local, the decorative and 
anatomical details of the vidyddhara recall late Gupta and PSla 
features."* A high crown (fciritc-mufcuja) with a frontal coronet 
adorns his head, perforated paira-kundala are seen in the ears 
while his undergarment reaching the ankles has an elegant cen¬ 
tral tassel. Dvdrapdla and dvdrapSlikd are seen at the 
entrance of almost every temple. The Silpa Samgraha states that 
in form, the dvdrapdias are like bhutas with two big and 

in one of which they hold a club. Usually, in their hands they 
hold symbols representing the deity of the temple over which 
they keep guard. The door-keepers of the Saiva temple at 
Gachtal. Nowgong, for instance, are seen holding Saivite symbols, 
such as mia and pdia.«> Figures of dvdrapdias are seen in a 
Vi«aiu temple. North GauhaU. Here the dvdrapdias are standing 


^ f description of these group, of i*ml-divine figures, 

Mythotom,, Chap. XI,, X. J. N. Banerjee: 
dhsra, JJS.OA. IV. pp. 52-56. 

: Explorations in Assam, AJLASJ., 1936-7 p. 58. 
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^t^ to he Nandi and Blahikila at the eaitem entrance; Bhrngi and 
Vmfiyaka at the southern entrance; the sacred Bull and Skandn at the 
western entrance, and Candl at the northern entrance 
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on both legs, and thus signifying the idea of alertness and fimi- 
ness. The standing figures in Illustration 10 ls of a drdrapdlikd 
from a tenth century V^u temple. Sibsagar. The figure is 
slightly bent and in folded hands, indicating the attitude of devo¬ 
tion. She is wearing a pair of khdru. a form of bracelet, with 
several.annulets arranged in a tapering form, and round her waist 
are three girdles. She has a necklace and patra-kun^ala in her 
ears. Another richly adorned dvdrapdlikd in the tribhanga pose 
with her right leg resting on the left, is in the Assam Provinci^ 
Museum at Gauhati. She wears circular ear-ornaments, and * 
number of haras. Her gird^ and the folds of the lower garment 
arc graceftiUy designed.** 

The earliest representation of a human figure is found on 
some terracotta plaques recovered in 1926 from ihc ruins at Dah 
Parbatiya, “ which according to the moulding of the torso and the 
general technique", remarks R. D. Banerji, “proves beyond 
doubt that these plaques cannot be later in date than the sixth 
century A.D.” (Fig. 11).“ They show the nice poise and the 
naturalism of the human figure.** 

(ii) Mithuna Figures. 

By far the most ' interesting of the human figures are the 
scenes with mithuna couples, which can be seen, for instance, on 
the panels of the Saiva and Sakta shrines. An oft-quoted Sanskrit 
verse represents Siva as saying: maithunena mahdyogi mama 
tulyo na aamiayah. It is also a fact that the left-hand ^kta rites 
are connected with the performance of the five ma-kdras, namely, 
niatsya, mudrd, madya, mdmsa and maithuna. The occurrence of 
these figures mainly in Saiva and Sakta temples, as suggested by 
Sir William Rothenstein, was “a part of the Tantric attitude 
which was characteristic of Indian religious philosophy between 
the 10th and 12th centuries It appears that these erotic 
sculptures have the support of the traditional practices of centuries 
of temple building, and have been enjoined by the sacred texts 
such as the Kdmasutra. In fact, the Agni Purdna enjoins that the 
doorway of a shrine should be decorated with mithunas : 
mithunairbibhuiayed.® 

a. The image is recently acquircil by the AJPkJ. 
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Indian Ai't. Ktipom, No 1, 19M, pp. 22-24. 
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lllu.sU’alii>iu> 14-15 are specimens of such erotic sculptures 
from the ^kta temple at Kainakhya, Godwin-Austen. referring 
to the ruins of a temple at Numaligarh, observed that its panel 
figures are “ most obscene in character Not only men and 
women, but even animals are showman amorous poses. Such is 
the illustration in Fig. 16, a terracotta plaque bearing a pair of 
peacocks found in the Sakta shrine at Sadiya. Another frieze, 
from the Siva temple at Deo Parbat, shows a royal archer shoot¬ 
ing a deer couple when in coition. The scene seems to represent, 
according to T. N, Ramachandran, the Mahabhdrata story of 
Pan^u, the father of the Panovas, who was cursed to die with 
his se.xual desires ungratified as a result of his having shot a deer 
couple (really a sage and his wife in the guise of deer) in 
coition.*’ 

(iii) Dancing Figures 

Another set of sculptures, that formed the integral part of 
temple decoration, is of dancing figures. From the earliest times, 
dancing, which can express so much that is necessary in the act 
of worship, thanksgiving, praise, supplication and humiliation, has 
been associated with the ceremonial functions of temples. It is 
therefore no wonder that dancing figures should profusely deco¬ 
rate the walls of temples. We have the earliest dancing secne in 
a slab recovered from Tezpur. The slab (Fig. 20) l<i divided into 
a number of sunken panels by means of circular pilasters, each 
containing a male or female, two females, or two males. Beginning 
from the right we find a man fighting with a lion, a male playing 
on a flute, and a female dancing by his side, one male playing 
on a pipe, another on a drum, a male playing on a drum and a 
female dancing, a man playing on cymbals and a woman Hanging, 
a male playing on a lyre and another dancing to his right, a male 
playing on a drum and another dancing to his left.** The whole 
composition seems to be natural, full of action, and lively, and is 
represented with considerable success. A more Interesting and 
complicated dancing figure of the time is recovered from the Deo 
Parbat ruins (Fig. 21). Here is shown a iikhara of foliage with 
dmalaka and lotus-bud filial flanked by a god and goddesses both 
dancing with their legs resting on elephants in turn supported 
by lotuses. Both the gods and goddesses have four hands holding 


26. JAS£. XUn, pt I, 1874, p. S. 

27. Op. Cit, p 59. 
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bow, arrow, rosai'>' and sword (staff) and with perforated patra- 
IcuT^Ialo in the ears and a kiriti-mukula on the bead with a 
frontal tiara.* 

Besides group scenes, indepetrdent figures are also represent¬ 
ed in different dancing pose% A sculpture with a male figure from 
Kamakhya (c. 800 AJ3.) is executed with geometrical precision, 
gracefully portraying the curve of the body. The head is inclined 
towards the right shoulder, the left hand is moved roxmd the 
head so as to touch the fingers of the right hand, the arm of which 
is stretched upwards in a straight line. In spite of the mutilated 
face, the figure seems remarkable for the elegance of the pose. 

(iv) Scenes from Epics and Contemporary Life 

The temple walls were generally decorated with sculptiires 
depicting various scenes from the Epics. We have already noticed 
a frieze from the Deo Parbat ruins w'hich illustrates the Maha- 
bhdrata story of P^^u. Another frieze (Fig. 22) from the same 
ruins, having five panels, shows Rama and Lak^mana seated, the 
latter behind the former, while Sugriva is kneeling before R^a 
in supplication, and Hanumana and another monkey are watching 
the scene with reverence. The scene portrayed evidently relates 
to the incident from the R&mdyana, in which Hanumana succeed¬ 
ed in securing the fr i e n ds h ip of Rama ior the protection of Sugriva. 
Another frieze foimd in the .same place represents a well-known 
scene from the Mahdbharata, namely, the Carn4a/-garvabhahga, or 
the extermination of Garuda’s pride.* 

But more important than this infinite variety of mythological 
decorations was the portrayal of contemporary life. A study of 
the various scenes from life represented in the panels of the 
temple-W'alls may give us some glimpse of the social and domestic 
life led by the people of the period. But the diversities of scenes 
of these sculptural depictions are so numerous that it is hardly 
possible here to do more than point out a few leading varieties. 
We will refer only to a few representations that may give us 
some idea of the entire series. The earlier carvings recovered 
from the Kamakhya temple, which possibly date back to the 
seventh century AJD., bear some very suggestive panels. Among 
many other panels on the west gateway of the temple is seen a 
house-holder doing his daily worship, while his wife is engaged 
in suckling her child. (Fig. 23). This “ mother and chlid ” portrait 

29. AJLA^J^ 1836-37, p. 58 
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is not only lively and natiu-al, but also of «rin g iilfl r beauty. On 
another frieze are observed two other carvings: one shows a 
woman worshipper kneeling and pouring water from a spouted 
vessel into the mouth of an animal, and the other represents a 
conch-blower in profile with an ufntfa on the head and a conch 
held to his mouth, the cheeks bulging out as in the act of blowing 
the conch.3o» Another frieze from Deo Parbat belonging to the 
tenth century A.D, and consisting of three panels, illustrates (i) a 
woman in her toilet, (ii) a man dragging a fallen woman from a 
scene where another is about to thrash her, while a second woman 
is dissuading him, and (iii) a man advancing with a raised mace.*** 
A second frieze from the same place, which is divided into four 
panels, contmns the following scenes from left to right: (a) an 

ascetic pus h i ng a goat before him, (b) another ascetic dancing with 
iula and dhakkd in his hands and kamnndalu hang in g from his 
right arm, and (c) a ^ted woman in an ecstatic mood. Yet 
another frieze dinded into two big panels illustrates a combat 
between two w'arriors. The actual combat is shown in one panel, 
while in the other, one of the warriors marches off in triumph 
with the severed head of the other held in his hands, the headless 
trunk staggering behind.*^ 

3. Sculpture of Animal Forma 

The animal carvings which adorn the w-alls and ceilings of 
temples may broadly be classified under three groups: 

(i) An i mals studied from nature, 

(ii) Animals of symbolism, 

(iii) Grotesque animals. 

Among the familiar animals, elephants are very conunon, and they 
were carved and chiselled with great skill It has been pointed 
out earlier** that the elephant-head was used as a ro 3 ral seal in 
Assam. In many temples a row of elephants, gajatharo, appears 
as a basement moulding. On a moulding in the Hajo temple of 
about two feet above the plinth a row of caparisoned elephants in 
hi^ rehef encircles the building and appears to support the 
edifice. The elephants, all tuskers, are facing outwards, and 
standing each 16" in height, and are finely designed and executed 


30iu Ihid. Plate XX Cg) and (f). 
30b. AJIA5J, 1936-37. p ». 
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32. Chap. m. 
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shownng only their tusks, trunks and front legs (Fig. 25). Fragments 
of sandstone with elegantly sculptured elephant-heads in the attitude 
of supporting the superstructures of a temple are also found amidst 
the riuns of an eleventh centyry 6iva temple at Deo Parbat.^ 
Similar pieces, showing elephants in profile where each pair has 
only a single head are also seen. Round the base, above the 
plinth, a temple at Secssee has a row of elephants showing the 
forelegs, in high relief.^ 

The lion became conventional in Assam. According to R. D. 
Banerji, “the conventional representation of the lion shows that 
the inhabitants of the Assam Valley were not very familiar with 
the king of bea.«!ts.”35 Stone slabs bearing huge lions standing en 
couchant and vanquished elephants are seen in the ruins of 
Tezpur^ and Gachtal. Nowgong.^ Among the remains at Bamuni 
Hill were discovered two large stones with this “ lion on elephant 
motif ” bearing afiSnities to the work of the Pala period of Bengal. 
Illustration in Fig. 26 is from a carving from Numaligarh, showing 
a lion sejant (vyala). The representations of a pair of lions showm 
running from each other with their heads bent towrards the 
manqala kalaia (auspicious jar) are a very common decorative 
moti/ in early Assamese art.* 

On the wrest side of the Kamakhya temple is a modem shrine, 
knowm as Ghanfakarya, into the basanent of which stone frag¬ 
ments of older temples have beren built. On one of these frag¬ 
ments, as described by K. N. Dikshit, “ is a beautifully' carved 
frieze in w’hich the hand represents a series of garlands and the 
low'cr scroll-work, in which some very spirited representations of 
animals occur. Only four animal figures of these series, viz., a 
buffalo, a deer, a lion and a tiger are extant, but the quality of 
the art manifested in them is unsurpassed in Assam.” Rgures of 
hulls were sculptured especially in Saiva shrines.* The bull as 
vahana of Siva in Illustration 39 is w’orthy of notice as a specimen 
of well-finished early animal carving. Except for geese and pea¬ 
cocks, birds are rare. The most beautiful figure of a pair of pea¬ 
cocks is seen in the terracotta plaque noticed before. The flying 


33. AJtASJ., 1936-37, p. 59. 

34 JAS3.. No I, 1855. p. 2. 

35. AJtASJ. 1924-25, p. 98. 

38. d.R.A.SJ, 1927-28, p. 44: S. Kataki: Ancient Remains at Singri in 
Dorrang. JAJtS. IV, pp. S3-9S. 

37. AJtASJ., 1938-37, p. 56. 

38. See No. 1088 in’the Annual Report, Eastern Circle. 1913-14. 

39. AJtASJ., 1923-24. pp. 80-81. 
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geese on the door>jamb at Dah Parbatiya with their long necks 
stretched forward are remarkable for their naturalness of pose. 

An i m a ls as symbolism play a great part in Hindu plastic art 
According to the texts, variotis animals symbolise different gods 
and goddeses. The a n i m a l s used as symbols were alwa 3 rs conven¬ 
tional, and conventionalisation w'as always w’elcome to the design¬ 
ers of decorative art. The artists, therefore, even in dealing with 
animals with whose real habits they were familiar, did not hesi¬ 
tate to follow the texts and traditions so as to make their work 
look sjnnbolical rather than real For this very reason, symboli¬ 
cal figures very quickly became grotesque or mythical. Among 
these grotesque or mythical Sgures the kirtimukha (lit. glory- 
face) is very common. The motif, however, occurs through¬ 
out the whole history of Indian art, first as a sacred symbol, 
then as a mere artistic device, and latterly as an architectural sine 
qua non in a class of temple architecture.^* The origin of the 
Kirtimukha is narrated in a legend in the Skanda Purdna. Jal- 
landara. the king of daityas (demons), having acquired the sove- 
reigmty of the Three Worlds, sent R^u as a messenger to the 
great Lord Siva, who was about to wed Parvati, the daughter of 
Himalaya, to teD the great god that the “ begger &va ” was not a 
worthy spouse for the beautiful princess, who was only destined to 
be the queen of Jallandara. As soon as Rahu had delivered his 
impertinent message, there shot forth from between the eye¬ 
brows of Siva a terrible being roaring like thunder, with a face 
like that of the lion, a protruding tongue, eyes burning with fire, 
with its strength seemed to be a second Narasimha, the man-lion 
incarnation of V4nu. As this terrible being ran to eat him up, 
Rahu fled in horror and began to pray to Siva for protection. 
Siva dissuaded the terrible being from eating up Rahu. Upon that 
^ tbe former complained to Siva of a very painful hunger and asked 
him for the means of appeasing it. Siva ordered him to eat up 
the flesh of his own hands and feet which the being forthwith did, 
leaving only its face intact as the only remnant of its body. Siva 
was greatly pleased at this and thus addressed the terrible face: 
'* You will be known henceforth as ktrtimukha, and I ordain you 
shall remain always at my doorway. He who fails to worship you 
shall never acquire my grace."** Since then kirtimukha has had 
a permanent place on the doorway of Siva’s temple. 

40. A note on Klrtiinukha: Being the life history of an Inrtian ardii- 
tectural omament Rupom, No. 1, 1920. 

4L Skanda Purina (Basttmati edition), II, pp 1182-1183 

C. 23 
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The Idrthimukha is, however, a very ancient motif, and is also 
found in China under the name of Tao’ T’ieh, “Monster face , 
and in the Far East under Banaspati (lit. king of the woods). 
H. Marchall^^* following M. Chavennes considers that the 
origin of this motij might be in the human skull fixed as a kind 
of war trophy with clearly prophylactic purpose by Polynesian 
tribes above the entrances of their dwellings. Subsequently it was 
introduced in Hindu art, and interpreted under Brahmaiiic influ¬ 
ence as a terrible emanation of Siva and became fcirtimufcha. In 
the rendering of this skull motif in the hands of the Indian artists, 
a commingling took place with the head of the lion, the king of 
beasts. The ktrtimukha figures were greatly illustrated in the 
early temples of the province. They were to be found e\’ery- 
where on walls, basements, pillars, and on door-lintels above 
entrances. In Assam, the motif had undergone various types of 
stylisation with a profusion of decorative elements. In most of 
the Assam figures, the lower jaw is absent, which naturally 
reminds us of their close affinity with, the Khmer motif of Java. 
The kirtimukhas occurring on the coping piece of Deo Parvat are 
remarkably nkin to the Javanese figures and provided, like the 
latter, wth eyes-having hom-like sockets.** Figures of the makara, 
whose mouth is that of an alligator or crocodile with a tail resem¬ 
bling that of an animal, stiparna, the mythical deity, half man and 
half bird,*® and Garu^ are generally met with in temple archi¬ 
tecture. 


4. Sculpture of Designs 

It has previously been indicated that the ordinances of the 
jSilpaidstTos, which claimed a sanctity next to the Veda itself, 
hemmed the artists on every side, and left little room for the 
play of their imagination in the representations of divine and semi-^ 
divine figures. Fortunately, however, ornamentation, a major 
branch of the art, was left entirely to their fancy; and here they 
found an opportunity of giving vent to their artistic faculty lead¬ 
ing to the development of an endless variety of decorative designs. 
These decorative designs may conveniently be grouped under 
three classes:** 


4U A. Mwchidl: The head of the monster In Khmer and Far Eastern 
decoration. JJS.OA.. VI, pp- 57-105t Stutterhelm; The meaning of the 
KUa-makara ornament, /ndlen Art and Letiers, IH. pp. Zl-SZ. 

42. AJtASJ., 1936-37, pp. 58. 

43. AJiASJ., 1924-25, pp. 99. 

44 . H. D. SankaUa: The Archaeotopv of Gtijonit. p. U6. 
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(i) arcliilectural. 

(il) geometric, 

(iii) floral. 

The caitya-window ornament, generally marked by the hollow 
portion of a temple wall, may be called an architectural design. 
The caitya-windows of two different types are seen on a lintel at 
Dah Parbatiya, which belonged to the sixth century A-D, One 
of these patterns is a trefoil in which all three arcs are of the s^trip 
size, in the other the upper arc is larger than the two arcs on 
the sides.*® The interior of the sunken panels is entirely co\'ered 
with geometrical patterns with a half rosette in the centre. Slabs 
bearing si m i l a r designs, carved around a decorative figure, for 
which the figure looks a/ if enshrined within a pyramidal temple, 
are discovered throughout the province. Gaudk^a-type, (circular 
window) aiid perforated window and iikhara, are other favourite 
architectural designs.* 

Geometrical designs are found on ceilings of shrines as well 
as on pill a r s. In his sketch of a ceding decoration of an early 
temple at Tezpur, Dalton has shown the technique of tHig type 
of decoration, which is fashioned mainly by carving circles within 
drdes.'” Various geometrical designs are seen in the Dimapur 
and Kachamari pillars. (Fig. 29-32). 

In the delineation of vegetable life the artist was in the height 
of his form. Combined with a considerable amount of faithful 
representation and integrity there is an amount of luxuriance of 
decoration and of picturesque arrangement As floral ornaments 
could be used for any decorative purpose and any vacant space 
could be filled up with such devices, naturally they became varied 
in form and numerous in number. Of the floral designs, the lotus was 
by far the greatest favourite, and it was carved in various forms, 
in bud, in a half-open state, and in full-blown flowers. Pedestals 
of statues and footstools for gods and goddesses are oftoi formed 
of large multi-petalled lotuses (padmdsana). Even ceilings of 
shrines bore the carving of the visvapadma.*^ Illustratian (Fig. 
33) from Deo Parbat is a beautiful representation of a cluster of 
lotuses in full bloom and appears to be issuing from a x^ n d 

45. R. D. Baaerji : The Age of the Imperial Guptas, p. 1S6; AJULSJ., 
Ue4-2S. p. S7 

46. ARASK 1936-37, pp. 54ff. 

47. E. T. Dalton : Notes on Assam Temple thitn. (with plates) 

XXXrV 1885 pp. 1^4 

48. AJLAJJ„ 1836-37, Loc. Clfc 
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Another illustration frran the same place exhibits a row of busts 
with hands holding lotuses; their patra kwy^alas were also design¬ 
ed like full-blown lotuses. (Fig. 34). 

The great strength of the artists, however, lay in the most 
sumptuous floral scrolls which they d esign ed on all their leading 
bands. Most of these, as we find them to-day, are winding and 
^ TTidiilnting scrolls having flowers and foliages of various kinds. 
Attention has previously been drawn to the scroll-work on the 
door-frame of Dah Parbatiya. A beautifully carved slab in 
Cole Park, Tezpur, (Fig. 5) bears three scrolls used in combination. 
The extreme left scroll, in its loops formed by the stalk, Acloses 
jntmnls of various kinds, such as swan, horse, hog, &c. The other 
two scrolls are without any foliage. A splendid florid example 
is in the trefoil arc on black schist from Tezpur (Fig. 35). Besides 
the Idrtimukha at the top and a rosette in the centre, it bears 
several meandering creepers, which are well marked for their 
diversities of style and arrangement. 

ni. Iconography 

L i$aiva Images 

Speaking about the Saiva cults, in the previous chapter, men¬ 
tion has been made of the existence of numerous Saiva temples. 
But unfortunately a sufficient number of Saiva images has 
not hitherto been found in their sites. One of the reasons for the 
paucity of ^i\’a images is that the central object of worship in a 
Saiva temple is invariably the phallic emblem or the linga. 

The earliest representation of Siva is seen on the panel of the 
Sun temple at Tezpur.^ This is a two-handed image of the I^na 
aspect of Siva standing in the aamapada-sthdoaka pose, with an 
attendant in each of the side niches. A sandstone image of Siva 
identified by P. D. Chaudhury as indicating the deity’s Mahesa 
aspect is in the A. P. M.* The image is within a full-blown lotus 
in the vajrasana pose. It has ten arms and five heads, the faces 
of four of which alone are visible. Two of his hands are held in 
oarada and abhaya poses. Nandi is represented below.° 


«». AJiASJ^ 1934-2S, p. 9S. 

50. P. D. Choudhury: IdentiflcsHon nf a sculpture in the Gauhati 
Mmeum. J.AJtS^ VoL VL pp. 101-104. 

51. Seated image of Siva with four hands and in yoga poae was 
unearthed in the mins of OSchtala. Nowgong District AJIAJSJ^ 1036-37 
pp SSB 
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The graceful image of Uma>Mahe^’ara (Fig. 37) represents a 
type of composite &va incon. This form of Siva is particularly 
associated with some form of Tantric worship where worshippers 
are to concentrate their minds on the Devi as sitting on the lap 
of Siva in the mahdpadmavana.^ In Fig. 38 Siva is seated on the 
right, with the right leg pendent. It appears that Siva is four¬ 
armed, though two arms are not visible. One of the right 
hand embrace^ the chin of Uma and the other holds a 

trident His hair is dressed in high lops (jata~mukuta) 
and the ears patra-kuvdala. Uma is seated by Siva’s side, 
in a corresponding position with her left leg pendent." 

Another image of Uma-Mahesvara is found among the ruins of 
Badagahga, Nowgong district. The image is richly decorated, and 
the hair of Uma is dressed in a peculiar way. Her “hair is tied 
upwards into a thin knot and then again flattened at the top and 
tied round like a big ball”.** 

One of the excellent nftyamiirtis of Siva was found near Gau- 
hati, on the bank of the river Brahmaputra and is now in the 
collection of the Assam Provincial Museum. The image is carved 
on a big stone with a circular border having floral designs. Siva 
as Nataraja is dancing on his bull The face is mutilated ; the 
figure appears to have ten hands." Such a dancing image of Siva 
endowed with ten hands closely follows the description given in 
the MaUya Purina, which lays dowm the khadga, iakti, dan4a, 
and trisula should be placed in the right hands, while khefaka, 
kapdla, naga and khafvinga in the left hand«» of the god shown on 
the back of his bull (vaii&kha athdnaka), one of the two remain¬ 
ing hands being in the varada pose and the other holding a rosary.** 
In this image (Fig. 39) the left foot of Siva rests on Nandi and the 
right is raised in a dancing gesture. The bull is very graphically 
represented with a ghanfa. hanging from the neck. 

Another early type of Nataraja murti having six hands was 
noticed by Banerji in the ruins Bamuni Hill." A four-armed image 
of Siva as Tripurari and in dancing pose, found at Deo-Parbat, is 

52. Saundarya Lahari, v. pp. 40f!. 

53. AJLAJSJ., 1924-25, p. 97. ^ 

54. R. M. Nath: Antiquities of the Kapil! and the Yamuna Valleys. 
JAJiS^ V. p. 42. 

55. Dflcahit notices a ten-handed 9iva on a atone slab in a private resi¬ 
dence^ Gauhati (Annual Report, Eastern Circle. 1917-18, p. 50) and an 
interesting image of a four-handed Siva holding a damoru, tridont, gadd and 
rosary by hia haiuls and flanked by female attendants, /bid., 1320-21, pp. 37-38. 

56. Chap. 259, ▼. 4. 

57. AJiASJ„ 1925-26, p. 116. 
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now at the APJVL The image, in its two main hanrfs holds bow 
and arrow. A tiara is seen on the head while circular patrttf‘kun~ 
dLalaa adorn the ears.^ 

An interesting figure of Siva as Inkuliw is found car\'ed on a 
cait]/a-window in the ruins of Dah Parbatiya, Tezpur.** 
is usually represented as seated on padmaaana, with penis erect 
and a mdtulinga (citron fruit) in the right hanri and a staff in 
the left.** Our I j ak ii liw is a seated figure with a rope tied round 
his leg. A female is holding a cup to his left while another 
stands to his right. 

The composite image of &va-V4Qu (Harihara) which sug¬ 
gests the cordial relation between the Saiva and Vi^i^u cults from 
North Gauhati, and now in the A. P. M., is a unique piece of 
sculpture. The figure has two attendants, one on each side. The 
right part of the deity has the emblem of &va, namely the triiula, 
and the damaru. The left side represents Vi$ 9 u with his kararyfa- 
mukupi, and holding the gada and cakra in his two hands , The 
image is lavishly ornamented. 

In his upra (terrible) aspect, &va is usually known as Bhai- 
rava. Hemadri describes him as possessing a grim face with open 
teeth, a pot-belly, a garla n d of skulls and serpents as ornaments. 
He has plaited hair and several hands.** The four-armed image of 
Bhairava in Fig. 40 is shown without garments, with a flabby 
belly, long skull-garland and flames issuing out of his head. He is 
standing on a prostrated body. All these attributes give the god 
a ferocious form under which he is worshipped by a sect of devo¬ 
tees known as Aghorti-paiUKL 

So far we have been HiKfii«t«nng the various forms of Biva 
under which be is worshipped by the devotees. But there have 
been found sculptural refsesentations illustrating some mytholo¬ 
gical episodes associated with Siva. The A. P. M. contains a sculp¬ 
ture which depicts the story of Siva’s killin g the demon Andha- 
kasura. Andh a k asura by his penance obtained several boons from 
Brahma, and thus becoming very powerful, hara«twl the gods. The 
gods requested Siva to rescue them from the tyranny of ‘this 
powerful demon. Siva thereupon fought with the Asura and 
wounded him with his triiUla, But each drop of blood that fell 
from the body of the demon assumed a new shape, and thus there 
arose a thousand of Andhakasuras to fight against Siva. But Siva, 

58. fbUL, p. SB. 

59. AJtjiSJ., 1984-25, p. 90. 

Oa dJtASJ., 1906-7. pp. UtSS. 

61. Bbaltacbarya, Indioit pp, 20-21. 
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realising this, immediately thrust his triHila through the body of 
the real Andhakasura, and held a skull to collect the blood flow¬ 
ing down the Astira’s body. The whole theme is well illustrated 
in the image. Siva is shown with four hands, in two of which 
he bears a triiula at the end of which is pinned the body of Andha¬ 
kasura ; the left lower hand holds the kcpdla. The third eye is 
prominent. 

The images of Gapesa aiu3 KSrtika, as both of these gods are 
intimately associated with Siva, are to be discussed along with 
the Saiva icons. Though a son of Siva and a member of the 
Saiva group of deities, Gapcsa has become almost non-sectarian 
and all sects agree in doing him honour as “ the bestower of suc¬ 
cess ” (siddhiddtd) and “ the remover of obstacles ” (nighneivara) 

It is one of the reasons why his figure stands over the house 
doors and on niches and entrances of temples. He is nl«n con¬ 
sidered to be the guardian deity of the village, and as such, his 
image is installed in one of the four quarters of almost ev’ery 
village. Many rock-cut figtires of Gane^ are to be seen on the 
bank of the Brahmaputra, particularly near the bathing ghats.® 

There are various types of Gai^esa inmges such as seated, 
standing and dancing. In most cases the god is usually sculptured 
as four-handed, holding in his hands a lotus, his own ttisk, a 
battle-axe and ball of rice-cake, and having three eyes. The 
figure of Gape^ carved in a shallow niche at Vasundharl, Nowgong 
district, is interesting. (Fig. 42). Over the top is a kirtimukha 
with the pearl necklace issuing out of its mouth. The head of 
the god is adorned with a matted hair dress (jafa-jufa), he has 
lotus buds on his ears as ornaments, and holds in his bnndtf a 
blue lottis (utpala), axe, rosary, and eatables, swallowing the last 
with his trunk. The mouse, his ndhana, is depicted below the 
foot.®* The dancing Ganesa is a fairly popular theme in the 
eastern Indian school of architecture.*® The figure of the four- 
armed Ganesa on the wall of the Kamakhya temple, dancing on 
his rat, which looks up to the god, is a well-known and popular 
representation of the deity. (Fig. 43). 


62. Tbe legends connected with Vighneswa are summarised by Getty 
in Gan*ia, pp. 5-8. 

63. Dikihit pieces the rock cut figure of Genna at the landing ghat be¬ 
tween Chummery and the Mission Mounds at Tezpur to the 9th-10th cen¬ 
tury AJ3. AJMJSJ., 1929-30 p. 14. 

64. Annual Report, Eastern Circle, 1320-21, pp. 39 B. 

65. S K. Sarasvati, Dancing Ganeia, CJi. LXVI. pp. 77-80. Getty: 
Ganela, pp. 38S. 
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Kumfira or Kartikeya is another son of diva. Being brought 
up by the six mothers, the Krttik^ (Pleiads) he is called Karti* 
keya. He is also regarded as a guardian deity, and an annual 
festival, Kartika Pujd, is celebrated in his honour both in Assam 
and Bengal. Images of the god, however, are rare. Illustration 71 
shows him on his usual vdhana, the mayura (peacock), holding 
in his hands a staff and a bow. 

2. Sakti Images 

Assam was the centre of dakti worship, and various forms of 
daktism were prevalent in the province during different periods 
of history. Naturally there evolved a variety of Devi images 
associated with different dakti cults. 

One of the early finds of Devi images is the Deopani image of 
Durga noticed by Bloch in his Annual Report for 1905.® It is a 
large figure (5 feet 10 inches high) of a standing four-armed 
Cai}di- The goddess has four hands, the two lower arms are in 
the varadd-mudrd. Of the two upper ones, the right hand holds 
a trident, and the left one a mirror. On each side of the goddess 
stands a small worshipping female, holding the hands with the 
palms joined together in front of the breast, the usual attitude of 
supplication. Above these are small figures of Gane^ and Karti- 
keya. Figures of Parvati are found on many temple walls. A 
fine sculpture in a private residence at Gauhati represents Parvati 
with a sword in her right hand and a mirror in her left.*^ 

The commonest variety of the Devi image is the Mahi^amardinl 
group. In most of the Devi temples erected during the Ahom 
rule, the goddess is worshipped under this popular iconic form. 
A large figure of Mahi^amardinl is seen in the idol of the Hatimura 
temple, Nowgong.® The goddess is represented with slender 
waist, broad breasts, ten hands, and holding different weapons in 
each hand. She is seen placing her right foot on the lion, and 
pressing the shoulder of the buffalo-demon with her left. She 
pierces the trident through the body of the demon, and has 
fastened his arm with a noose. To put her weight on the Asura, 
the goddess is slightly bent to the left. The lion is also represented 


66. Also AJiJLSJ, 1323-24, pp. 81-82. 

67. Antitiftl Report, Eastern Circle. 1920-21. The figurea at the goddess 

noticed by Dalton are in the niins of a temple near Dibnigarfa, JJLS3 loss 
p. 22. ’’ 

68. The present Hatimura temple, SOghat, was probably bxiUt on old 
^ In the Saks year 1687 (1745-6 AJ>.) in the reign of King Pramatta 
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attacking the demon. The whole composition of the goddess 
is as given in the texts.*° 

Another fierce form of the Devi, popular among a certain sect 
of the Tantric worshippers, is of Camtip^. Here the figure of 
Camun^ from Kamakh>'a (Fig. 49) is described. She is fearful 
with protruding teeth, long tongue, erect hair, emaciated body, 
stinken eyes, and withered belly. Her pedestal is carved with 
ghosts, riding on whose shoulders she roams over the earth. She 
holds a trident in one hand, and a skull or a cup in the other. 
Another figure of Camun^ is from Na-Bhahga, Nowgong 
(Fig. 50). The image is terrible to look at, the appearance is 
grim, the figure is emaciated , the bones of the chest are exposed, 
the eyes are sunken into their sockets, the abdomen is shrivelled 
and the mouth is wide agape. H uman skiilU are laced round the 
matted hair-lock, waist and neck. The goddess is seated on a 
corpse; on the right side is a vulture and on the left is a jackal. 
Further below are a skull and a few bones.™ This uncanny figure 
is iconographically remarkable as it is a rare type. 

3. Image of Brahma 

Although he was a m«nber of the Hindu Trinity, no 
independent religious cult evolved out of Brahma, and no temple 
was set up exclusively for his worship. Nevertheless, images of 
Brahmd adorn the walls, ceilings and niches of many Saivite and 
Vai$i>avite temples. In an image preserved in the AJ*.M., Brahmfi 
is shown with eight hands . Here (Fig. 52) Brahma is seen seated 
on a padmdsana in a yogic posture. A swan below the seat is shown 
paying him homage. The palm of one of the lower left hands 
exhibits the varadd mudra, while one of the right hands indicates 
abhaya. One right hand holds the sacrificial ladle and the other 
left holds the sacrificial spoon. The panel from the Sun temple, 
Tezpur, also bears a standing figure of Brahma with an attendant 
on each side. He has a long beard and wears a long conical cap.” 

In another image now in the A.P.M. Brahma is seen 
standing on a pedestal decorated with lotus buds and a swan. 
He has japd-mukupa and the yajnopavita. He has four faces, 
of which three are seen in the icon, and four hands; the two 
lower hands are broken. The upper right hand holds a sruJe. 

69. K. L. Barua ostians it to the 9th-10th century AJ>. Vide. Hati- 
mura temple in Nowgong, JJLItS., II, p. 12. 

70. R. M. Nath: Ruins of Na-Bhonga. JAJJJT.. VUI. 1941. pp. 35-37, 

71. AJt^SJ.. 1924-25, p. 96. 
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and the left a arufo. On both sides of the image stand two female 
figures, nnrl at the top there is a kirtimukha. Flying vidyddharas 
are also seen on the two sides.'” 

I 

4. Image of Siirya 

The prevelance of the Surya cult in the piwince has already 
been noted. From the evidence of the MaTkan4aya Purat^a it may 
be said that Surya was worshipped not only for attain¬ 
ment of welfare and desire, but also for removal of disease.” 
Several images of Surya have been unearthed in different parts 
of the province. The earliest of these images is seen in the ruins 
of the Sury’a temple at Tezpur. The central panel of an enormous 
lintel (10' 3" X 1' 8") at Tezpur is occupied by a figure of Surya 
with two attendants (Fig. 36). The date of the icon may possibly 
go back to the 8th century AJ3., if not earlier.” 

Illustration 53 presents more or less similar features to the 
Sukresvara Surya, Gauhati. The deity is standing and carries a 
full-blown lotus with stalk in each of his two bands. He has as 
ornaments kirifo-mufcufa, Kurufalas, haras, girdle, and uttarlya- 
vastra in the form of a long garment. He wears boots, and the 
sacred thread is very prominent. But the horse and the chariot 
are absent. It is, however, not easy to say whether the female 
fig\ires at his sides should be regarded as his consorts, (Sanga and 
ChSya), or attendants. In point of style and execution these 
images appear to date in the 9th century A.D., having general 
resemblance to the Surya image found in a field near Sundia, 
in the 24 Parganas district in Bengal.” 

A naive carved image of Surya was found near Sadiya. Here 
the deity is seeen in a chariot drawn by seven horses” (Fig. 55). 

5. Vianuite Images 

It appears that 'Vi$qu is the most iMpular god of the Hindu 
Triad. 'V4nu in his various forms is not only worshipped in tem¬ 
ples especially set up for him, but he also finds an important 

72. Vide S. KaUki: The Discovery of Three Stone Images at Gauhati; 

IX, 1942. pp. 88-92. According to Dikihit this is one of the best 
known images of Brahma. Block in his Annual Reports of the ArchacologicBl 
Department. Bengal Circle, for the years 1903 to 1905, also refers to a statue 
of Brahmfi. 

73. Stipm. Chap. VL 

74. A.n.ASJ^ 1B24-2S. p. 06. 

75. A.R-A.SJ., 1923-24. 

76. Awnval Report, Eastern Circle. 1905, p. 4. 
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place even in the Saiva and Sakta shrines. The four-handed 
Mthdnaka images of Vi$QU are the commonest among those dis¬ 
covered in the province. As a cult image, it carries in its hands 
sankha, cakra, gadd and padma. These images of Vi$QU are 
differentiated into twenty-four forms by the varying order in 
which the four hands hold these four attributes.” 

The earliest image of Vi^i^u was the standing sculpture of 
Deopani in the A.P.M. (Fig. 56) and first noticed by Bloch in the 
Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, 1904-5. 
The pedestal inscription tells us that it is an image of NarayaQa. 
On palacographic ground as well as in consideration of its 
execution, Oikshit considers it to be of the 9th century A.D. He 
further observes that the expression of the face and the treatment 
of the lower lip and the crown are characteristic of the late Gupta 
sculpture. The right hand and the feet of the image are broken, 
and the halo behind the head is lost The left upper hand holds 
the conch and the left lower the mace. Vi§iju has all the usual 
ornaments, the kaustubha and invatsa symbols, yajnopavita^ and 
t'anamdld reaching to the knees.” Another Vi^u image of the 
period is the mutilated standing figure in black basalt in the AT*.M. 
(Fig. 57). In the back right hand it holds the gadd, the back 
left hand the cakra (?), and in the front right and left hands the 
padma and the sankha respectively. Vi^nu carrying attributes in 
this manner is considered to be a special form of Trivikrama. 

A standing Vi^i^u in the samabhariga pose is noticed among 
the ruins of Gosain-Juri, Nowgong district. The image wears a 
high kirrfa~mukuZa on the head, flattened patra-ktcndalas in the 
ears, and two necklaces, one with the kaustubha pendant attached 
to it on the neck. The upper hands are missing, as is also the 
lower left hand; while the lower right is in the varadd pose hold¬ 
ing a lotus. The vanamdlS is arranged as in the Deopani image, with 
which, both in decorative arrangement and facial type, the present 
image seems to be related and coevaL Sri and Sarasvat! stand on 
tribhadga, the former to the right and the latter to his left, both 
wearing conical kinfa-mukutaM, flattened patra-kundalas, a single 
necklace with pendant between the breasts, aiigadas, and wristlets. 
Sri holds rosaries in her hands while Sarasvati indicates ahhaya 
or protection with her right hand and holds in her left a lyre. 
Another fragmentary sculpture of standing Viwu is seen in the 
same ruins. The figure bas a halo with a dentil edge which bears 


77. Vidyavinoda: Varieties of Vlsnu Images, ASM., No. 2, 1920. 
7f. A.RASI.. 1923-24, p. K: EJ., V6L XVm, 1923, pp. 329-30, 
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a carving of a hovering vidyadhara with scarf held in hands in 
the ethereal region indicated by a circle with indented edges as 
in the sculptures of Bengal.™ 

The standing four-handed bronze figure of Visnu (Fig. 58) oii- 
ginally hailing from Dibrugarh and now in the AJ*.M. is of unique 
iconographic interest. The image is peculiar in that there is no 
object held in any of the four hands, all of which are in the 
trihhangn pose (bent at the elbow and wrist joint) and the 
kartari-mudra (the attitude in which the index and little fingers 
point outwards and the middle and ring fingers are tucked in). 
The throne on which the god stands has parrots at the four comers 
(technically called a bhadrdtana), The deity wears a close- 
fitting loin cloth, crocodile-shaped ear-omaments (makara- 
ku^^IaIa), a Tnufcufa and sandals. Of the two female attendants, 
the one on the right holds a bud and a dagger (?) and the 
one on the left has her hands in a peculiar dancing mode. 
Probably the former was intended to represent Lak^mi and the 
latter SarasvatL But the absence of any of the other regular 
attributes of Vi^u makes it difficult to hazard this identification 
with confidence. The image is a fine specimen of the Assamese 
bronze art of the llth-12th century A.D.** 

The daana and aayana images of Vi^iju are also not rare. The 
black basalt partially damaged composite figure of Vi$nu 
in the yogasarui pose (Fig. 60) is an excellent piece of sculpture 
and is perhaps the only known specimen of this particular 
type of yogdsana-murti of Vifnu. According to the text 
the yogdsaiut variety of Vi$nu is a seated figure on a 
podtndsana with four hands, and a fcarctKia-mufcufa on the 
head.® The front hands of the image are in yoga-mudr&, 
and the eyes are slightly closed. The hands of the present figure 
are damaged; so it is not possible to ascertain what were the 
attributes in them. But in other details the icon conforms to the 
description of the yogasana variety of Visnu. The image is 
surrounded by a prabhamandala with flaming rays (which resemble 
creepers or omamentatioD) proceeding outwards. Outside the 
prabh&mav4^hi, on the four comers, are the figures of dvarona 
devat&s, namely, Mahi^amardinl, Kartikeya (?), Gaijesa and a 
cross-legged pun^o. Garuda is seen sculptured below the podmd- 
mna. The presence of Gane^ and Mahijamardini on the right 


7B rbtd. 

80. 1923-24. p. 80 

81. Rat). Vol. L p(. 1. PP 8Sf[ 
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leads to the inference that the idea was to depict Vi^u in the 
centre of the five gods (pancodevota) 

The rock-cut sculptures on the dill by the Brahmaputra behind 
the ^ukresvara temple, Gauhati, with V4pu as the central figure, 
deserve to be known better. This large image (height 6' 5") is 
known as Vi$nu Janardana (Fig. 61) though the disposition of the 
attributes in the hands indicates that the Nihayapa form of the 
image was intended. The deity is represented here seated with 
crossed legs in the tMijra-paryaiUca mudrd. The image of Surya 
and Gane^ to the right and the figures of ^iva in the ascetic form 
and the ten-handed Ourga to the left form a panedyatana (group 
of five principal deities) with the presiding central image of Vi^u. 
The sculptures carved on rocks at the UrbasI Island, Gauhati, show 
that the worshippers there fallowed all the prindpal Hindu gods, 
as we find representations there of Surya, Gai^csa, Siva and Devi 
(with a scorpion as emblem) in addition to those of Visnu and 
his ten incarnations.^ An image from Numaligarh shows Vl^nu 
seated in rdjolild (royal ease) pose on a padmasana, having four 
hands, the upper hands with mace and conch, and the lower right 
in upadesa-niudrd, while the lower left holds a rosary. Ring-like 
kunifalas adorn his ears.*** 

Another interesting variety of Vi$nu is Vasudeva seated upon 
the serpent Adise$a. The deity is made to stand under a canopy 
of eight serpent hoods. Both the legs of the deity are folded, and 
made to rest on the coiled body of the serpent The back hands 
hold gadd and padma and the front hands coJera and iankha. 
(Fig. 62). 

The Anantoiaym V^nu in the Asvakranta temple, North 
Gauhati, is a recliiyng statue of wonderful workmanship.*^ As laid 
down in the texts, a tortoise, a frog, and a piece of water weed are 
shoiK’n supporting the Ananta upon which Vi^u is seen reclining. 
Of his four arms, the lower left is thrown on the body of the 
serpent, while the lower right is stretched along the right thigh. 
The four-faced Brahma is depicted as sitting on the lotus which 
has sprung out from the navel of Vi^u. DevT or Mahamaya and 
the two demons Madhu and Kaitabha, are standing on the one 
comer. Two rows of Naga-kanyas. one on the space between 
the coil of the serpent, are seen kneeling down on his feet wHth 

82 Early Hiftory of Kimardpa, p. 180. 

83. AfiiHuiI Report. Eastern Circle, 1917>18, p. 51; 1920-21, p. 37. 

83« 1938-37. Plate XVm, fig. (h). 

84. Gurdon r Aivakranta, near Gauhati, VoL XXXII. 1920, 

pp. 25-27. 
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folded hands. The scene is surrounded by an arc-t>’pe prabhd- 
nian^fala, and the entire carvings appear to be sculptiires of high 
artistic excellence.*’ 

Images of different incarnations of V^aciu have been discovered 
from various ports of the province. The figures of avatdras are 
usually depicted on stone slabs decorating the walls of temples. 
Among these independent figures, generally met with are thn^e of 
Varaha and Narasiipha.** The best specimen of the Bhu-vaiaha 
incarnation is in the Fig. 63. In this figure Vi?iju appears with the 
face of a boar and the body of a man. The boar face is slightly 
raised up. The right leg is bent a httle, and probably made to 
rest on the head of the serpent Adise^ 

The Narasiipha incarnations are depicted in several foAns, of 
which yoga and ugro are the main. Illustration 64 shows an ugra 
type. The long manes of the lion-head and profuse ornamenta¬ 
tion are unrthy of nodee. It has four hands; the two back ones 
are .thrown up almost vertically; the front ones r****^ '" E 
Hiraijyakasipu who is lying on his thigh. In another figure, 
partially damaged, the deity is shown standing on a padmdsana; 
the dwnon is being disembowelled on his thigh." A relief from 
Kamakhya depicts Vi$pu killin g Madhu. 

Besides sculptural representations on the temple walls, a few 
independent images of Rdma and Kpsna have also been* found.®* 
It may be noted that the ciJt of Rama was established in the pro¬ 
vince at an early age.** The entire Ramayai^ was translated into 
Assamese as early as in the thirteenth century AD.®** Unlike 
other avataras, Rama is represented in sculpture as a royal 
personage of bewitching beauty. A frieze from the £)eoparbat 
ruins, Golaghat, already referred to, shows RSma and Lak^mapa.*® 

85. Different varieties of Vipiu images are noticed at Terptir (AJiJLSJ., 
1922-23. p. 120), Nowgong (JJtAS., Vol. V, 1937; VoL Vni) and Golaghat 
(AJIASJ., 1836-37). 

86. Among the carvings in the outside walls of the shrine of Hayagrlva 
at Hajo is a 6gure which is believed to be of Buddha araMro of Vl»mi. 
Aannof Report. Bengal Circle, 1930, p. 18. 

87. The principal image of the &yagi1va temple at Hajo is a statue of 
the SIon-Lion incarnation of Visnu. It is now worshipped ns Mohamuni or 
Buddha by the Buddhists coming from Bhutan and Tibet Annual Report, 
Bengal Circle, 1903, p. 18. Westmacott noticed an image of Matsya A'^Ura 
in the ruins at Chardwar in Assam JASJB. IV (1935), p. 195 

88. AJIAS. I 1925-28, p. 116. 

89. Martin refera to a temple dedicated to lUma at Kaldaba, Dhutvi • 

Kostem India, in, p. 475. ’ 

89a. B. K. Barua, AoMmese Literature, p. 12. 

90. A R A.5. I. 1936-37. p. S9. 
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A fine specimen of Muralidhara or Vc^ugopala Ky gnn js 
seen on the western gateway of the Kamakhya temple. (Fig, 66). 
A single necklace of mania and an imdei-garment with central and 
lateral tassels adorn his body. He wears a conical cap, which is 
in the shape of flames. The figure seems to be a rare specimen 
of anatomical perfection.®^ Another early figure of Muralidhara 
Ki' 59 a playing on a flute and flanked by two damsels is noticed by 
Westmacott in the temple ruins of Chardwar.®* 

Of the goddesses associated with the yLmu-Kp^n cult, 
Lak^ml and Sarasvati arc the most important ones. They are 
generally depicted as chief attendants of the sthdruika Vi?iju 
unages. But separate images are also found in several localities 
of the province. Of the eight different forms of I.>aksmi known 
as A^ta M a h a l a ksmi , the Gaja-laksmi form is the popular motif 
In Assa m . In this form, she is described as “ the goddess of pros- 
penty, standing on the lotus flower, slightly bent on account of 
the weight of her breast, ha\nng high hips, broad lotus-like eyes, 
and deep navel pit, dressed in white cloth, and bathed by heavenly 
elephants from golden pots which are bedecked with a variety of 
jewels, and holding lotuses in her hands”. An image of Gaja- 
Laksmi conforming to this description is at present in the collec¬ 
tions of the A.P.M. But the earliest representation of the Devi 
known locally as Kamala KaminI is discovered in the niche of a 
stone slab from Tezpur, in which two elephants pour water over 
the head of the goddess from vases held in their trunks.*® 

A figure of VindJiastd Sarasvati (Fig. 67) as described in the 
Agni Purana is seen in a niche of a stone slab found at Tezpur.** 
Another figure of the goddess in tribkanga attitude w’as recovered 
from Sibsagar. (Fig. 68). She wears a rotna kundala, ham, girdles 
and anklets. The simplicity of the figure and the deliehtfullv done 
drapery, flowing rotmd her body, mark it out as one of the graceful . 
specimens of the early art of Assam.®* 

6 . Miscellaneous Divinities 

Of the miscellaneous deities, frequently depicted though not 
as generally worshipped, are the Dikpalas, the lords of the 

91. Ibid. pp. 60-«l. 

92. DesertpHon of Ancient Temples and Ruins at Chardwar in Assam. 
JAJSJB. XL, 1835, pp. 

93. AJIAJS. 1. 1824-25, p. 97. 

9L Ibid. 

95. A crude figure of Sarasvati was recovered from the mins of the 
TSmreivBri temple, Sadiya by Bloch; Annual Report, Eastern Ciicle, 1905 

p. 2. 
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quarters. Among the Dikp&las, the Bgures <rf Indra, Agni, and 
Kuvera are usually seen adorning the walls and niches of temples. 
Indra, the lord of the east, is the chief of the Dikpalas. A large 
rock-cut image of Indra is seen near Pan^ughala, Kamrup. He 
w a two-armed deity in aamahhanga pose with two female 
attendants by his side, and his vdhana Airavata, the celestial 
elephant below. The objects in his hands are not clearly 
discernible, but the right hand probably holds the thunderbolt, 
and the left seems to hold a lotus.*® A unique figure of Indra with 
unusual attributes was found by Kataki, w’hile digging a slit trench 
atGauhati, near Chatrakara temple.*^ The image (Fig. 72) stands 
on a pedestal with the figure of an elephant below. Of the two 
hnntlg , the right is in the uorodfi and the left in the ahhaya-mudra. 
On the head of the deity is a canopy of five snake-hoods, and above 
it is the fclrtimukho. Below the kirtimukha are two figures of 
flying vidyddharas, one on each side. On each side is an attendant, 
a fatade on the right and a male on the left. As regards this 
extraordinary image, Dikshit remarks, “ A five-hooded ornament 
or accompaniment is not associated either with Siva or with Indra. 
The elephant on the pedestal certainly indicates the figure as 
Indra, and it is possible that an attempt has been made to identify 
Indra with Balarama, the elder brother of who is always 

represented with such snake hoods. In fact, the appellation Upen- 
dra given to Vi^iju indicates Indra as an elder brother of Visnu 
and thus identifiable with Balarama, the elder brother of Kr?oa 

.the general idea which associates the attributes of Indra and 

Balar^a, in this figiu-e is hinted.”*• 

The Assam Provincial Museum posseses a sculpture of Agnl 
representing him with a long beard, which suggests that he is the 
oldest of all gods. He is in a standing erect pose and holds a 
. kaman^alu and tridanda in his two hands. He has his long sacred 
thread and wears a kaupina, the symbol of Brahmaija, the per¬ 
former of arauto sacrifices and smaria ceremonies. Kuvera is the 
lord of the north as well as the master of the spirits. As such, 
he is a popular village deity, and even to-day is worshipped under 
various local names.* He is generally represented as having a 
pot-belly and a vessel in his hand.*** 


96. AJI.A5. I, 1923-24, p. 80. 

97. Op. Clt, JJUIS. DC, pp. 88-92. 
96. nxd, p. 92. 

99. Supm, Chap. VI. 

100 In the coUectloo of the 
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We may now note a few sculptures which represent some 
minor goddesses associated with both the principal religious cults 
and folk-beliefs. Like the Dikpalas, these figures are also gene- 
rally represented on wall, lintels and door-jambs of Si\'a and Vi? 9 u 
temples. The beautiful door-frame from Dah Parbatiya, Tezpur, 
bears the figure of the river goddesses Gahga and Yam una , Thr 
divine nature of the figures is indicated by the halo behind then- 
heads. Each goddess stands wth a garland in her hands in an 
elegant erect posture. On the right of Gahga are two females, 
one sta n di n g with a cdviara, and the other kneeling in front, with 
a flat receptacle containing flowers. A third female figure is seen 
with a cdmara behind. To the left of the halo is seen a Nagi 
kneeling and to the right two flying geese pecking at the halo of 
the goddess, “a new feature in the Gupta art.” In the case of 
Yamuna (Fig. 69) there are only two attendants on the left. Both 
these figures are elegantly and gracefully car\’ed, and are fine spe¬ 
cimens of the sculptures of the period.*®*® 

An interesting figure of the local goddess Vasundhaii (Mother 
Earth) comes from Vasundhari-than, Nowgong. The image has 
four hands, one of which is perhaps in the varadd pose, and another 
holds a lotus, while the other two hands hold uncertain objects. 
The goddess stands on what looks like a squatting male figure with 
folded hands and siretedted legs.*®* 

The goddess Manasa is still worshipped in connection with 
the Manasa Puja. She is generally identified with the sister of the 
serpent king Vasuki who was married to the hermit Jarut Karu 
and became the mother of Astika, and according to the MahSbhd- 
rafa*®* w’as to save the Nagas from being exterminated by the 
snake-goddess, however, seems to occupy a somewhat indefinite 
position in the Brahmanical pantheon. Although .serpent worship 
was associated with Brahmaqic religion from a remote time,*®* 

101. AJiA£. I, 1924-25,5 pp. 98 fit. 

101^ About the worship of GahgA in Eastern India see A K. Maitra : 
The River Goddess of Gahga, Rupam, No. S, 1921, pp. 2-10. 

102. Annual Report, Eastern Circle. 1920-21, p. 39. 

103. Adi. XLV, XLVra. 

1®4. Several writers like Fergusaon (Tree and Serpent Worship) have 
put forward the opinion that Indian inake-wonhip was un-Aryan in Ha 
origin, and the Aryans adopted it from the Daayus or the aborginal peoples. 
Vogel, however, in the introduction to his Indian Serpent-Lore establishes 
the fact that serpent wor^p was associated with the early Indian religion, 
and it was unambiguously referred to in the Tajur and Atharra Vedas. 
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the name of the goddess Manasa does not seem to appear in the 
early literature. It therefore leads one to the behef that Man a sa 
is not a goddess with a Vcdic and Puranic past, but an assimila¬ 
tion frcmi outside. Professor Kshitimohan Sen suggests that 
Mnnn«;5 obtained her semi-Sanskritised name from the South- 
tt>dinn snake goddess Mancamma. On this ground, Bhattasali con¬ 
cludes that the cult of Manasa was imported to eastern India from 
the south.** He, however, seems to forget the fact that snake- 
worship is more widely distributed and dewloped in more interest¬ 
ing forms, among the various tribes of Assam. Among the Khasis 
of As.sam the most remarkable form of serpent-worship is that of 
U Thlen, a gigantic snake which demands to be appeased by the 
sacrifice of human victims, and for whose sake, even in recent 
times, murders have been committed.** In Manipur, which pre- 
.serves the Mdhabh&rata tradition of being the seat of the N&ga 
king Citra\’ahana. whose daughter CitrSngada was married to 
.A^rjuna, even at the present day, the ancestral god of the royal 
family Ls a snake called Pikhahgba. The Rabhas worship a ser¬ 
pent-god which once dwelt in a caw and was propitiated by the 
annua] sacrifice of a boy and a girl.** 

The Hindus, however, worship it under the iconographical 
form of Mana.sa or Vi^ahari, remover of poison.** In this form, 
the goddess is represented as a handsome female of golden colour 
with a snake as her rdfiana, as well as a hood of kings of serpents 
over her head and body clothed in snakes.** But the .standing 
figure in Illustration 73 recovered from Nowgong is of an unusual 
type. Here, the goddess is depicted on an elephant (Nagcndra). 
The prescribed number of snakes in an image of Manasa Ls usually 
eight. From our illustration, it is not possible to count tlje snake- 
head.s. but several huge snakes are seen coiling round and spread¬ 
ing their hoods over her head like a canopy. 


105. leonognrphy of BuddhUt and Brdhmanirat KTilptiire« in tke Dacca 

MuMiim, pp. 221 B. 

lOS. Gurdon : The Khotii, pp. 98 ff.. 175 ff: Centiu of India. 1901. Assam. 
Pt. I, p. 49. 

106a. Hexison : The MeiAeit, pp. 100 ff. 

107. Cennu of India, 1311. Assam Pi- I. p. 145- 

108. An Alphabetical List of Feasts and Holidays of the Hindtis and 
Mtihomedans, p. 57. 

lOS. leonognphy of Buddhist and BrOhmanical scnlptnres in the Dacca 
Musnrm, pp. 212-227. 
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The Manasa Puja, which is celebrated during the rainy months, 
Jaisfha, A^dha, Sravana and Bhddra,^^ is a popular festival in 
Assam, especially in the districts of Kamrup and Darrang. In 
these festivals, offerings are generally made to her svithout any 
image being made. The festival lasts for two or three days, in 
which songs connected with Cand Sadagar are recited.^** 

7. Generol Remarks ; Aesthetic Achievements 

The above review gives an idea of aesthetic achievement which 
the people of Assam attained during this period. It should, how¬ 
ever, be borne in mind that under the present circtunstances, due 
to paucity of available specimens, it is hardly possible to write 
a complete and chronological history of Assamese sculpture except 
in its barest outline. Further, as we have no dated image, when 
exactly fine art began in Assam is also not easy to determine. We 
may, of course, say with some certainty that it began at a fairly 
early period. In the carvings of Terpur, archaeologists have traced 
de^ite early Gupta influence. The exquisite door-frame of Dah 
Parbatiya, an excellent specimen of the Pa^alipulra school, though 
not connected with any dated inscription, has been unambiguously 
proved by Banerji as of Gupta. Other stone sculptures and rock 
carvings that have been discovered at different places not only 
indicate the gec^raphical limit of the circulation of art specimens 
and the spread of Hindu culture into the remotest comer of the 
province, but also fully reveal how closely Assam followed the 
general art tradition and motifs of Northern India. Dikshit, there¬ 
fore, rightly observes that “ the aflBnity of Assamese art would seem 
to lie more with the schools of Bihar and Orissa than with the 

110. Another Chapter on Aatam, CJi., XXI. p. 413. It b to be noted that 
during these rainy months, the snakes, driven out of their holes by the 
water, seek a refuse in the dwellings of men. At that time of the year the 
danger of snakes is greatest so it is natural that the rile diouid be performed 
in these months. See Vogel, p. 11. 

111. This long poem which is popular both in Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
preserves in a somewhat legendary form, the account of the spread of the 
Manasa cult in Eastern India. Chand Sadagar was a merchant who refused 
to worship the snake-goddess Manasfi, for which he lost all his sons, being 
bitten by snake except the youngest son TjilctitTwlar He got 

married to Behula ; but in the very night after the wedding, Lakhindar was 
Utten by a snake, in spite of all precautions taken by Chted. Pj-^nta how¬ 
ever, did not allow her father-tn-Iaw to cremate the body of her husband. 
She procured a raft and placing the body on K, got into It hemfl f md had 
h cast adrift on the river. After many vicissitudes, she propitiated ftlva, 
and throurii his mediation persuaded her father-in-law to oSerings 

to Manasa whereupon Manasa restored her husband to life. 
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contemporary Pala art of BengaL”‘“ This, of course, is not un¬ 
natural, as of the streams of influence that have moulded the cul- 
txire of Assam, the strongest current has always been from Mid- 
India. 

It is true that in comparison with the number of sculptures 
discovered in other parts of India, the art specimens from Assam 
are few. But even the few that have come down to us as chance 
finds are sviffident to convince us of the beauty, dignity and grace 
of the Assamese art, and thus give t hem a distinctive place in the 
art history of India. 

From the twelfth century, however, there seems to appcM 
marked provincial characteristics in Assamese art. During this 
period, Tlntric rituals began to dominate the Brahma;>ic religion, 
and the Mongoloid infiltration influenced the culture of the popu¬ 
lation. The Tfintric influence is best seen in the horrid figures of 
Bhairava and Camini^ The other influence can be traced in the 
figures having high cheek-bones and flat noses, both being the 
Mongoloid ethnic peculiarities. Herein, however, for the first time, 
we find the rebirth of the provincial or' national art language, 
arising out of the traditional Indian and indigenous local concep¬ 
tions. This fusion does not necessarily lead to senseless, accidental 
results, but presents a selection of those elements from the 
old traditionj art that can serve as the expression of things 
already living in the artists, and which can satisfy the require¬ 
ments of a new national souL 
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CONCLUSION 

An attempt has been made in the pages of this book to describe 
the cultural development of ancient Assam in diHerent phases. 
Chapters have been devoted to show how from the early Christian 
eras till the 12th-13th century AJD. the politics, social system, reli¬ 
gion and the fme arts of Assam grew and developed. In the very 
first place it should be noted that as now even in earlier times 
Assam was predominantly an agncultural country, and land was 
the sole possession of men. A considerable information is there¬ 
fore, found in this book on types of land, ownership, land tenure 
and revenue and burden on land. It might be admitted that much 
of the land and revenue systems have parallels in North India. 
Even here our inscriptions point out certain distinctive features 
which are not to be found in the earlier records of other provinces. 
These have, therefore, some value as material for the ancient 
history of India. 

Agricxdture being the chief occupation of the people, the civili¬ 
sation of Assam has tended to centre round villages. This is one 
reason why so few cities are mentioned in our early records, the 
capital being the metropolis. Large palaces, stone constructions 
and heavy buildings were not made on any considerable scale. 
The Assamese people had very little to do with stones. The rural 
population built their, houses with easily available materials, such 
as day, brick, bamboo, reeds and timber. Palaces and temples of 
a later age, the age of the Ahom rulers, were all made of brick. 
Clay was not simply a building material, it was used in making 
utensils, play-things, musical instruments and even decorative 
figiues on the faces of temples. 

Because most of the people lived in villages, therefore the vil¬ 
lages were sought to be made self-contained and kept well supplied 
with requisites from the outside world. Materials on the way how 
the villages were laid out, how the population was disposed, what 
the occupations of the different sections of the people were, what 
the nature of the crafts as well as the different agricultural pro¬ 
duces had been, are gathered in this book from various sources. It 
is felt that all these informations have been able to reconstruct a 
picture of the rural life of ancient Assam. 

It is a conunon assumption that Assam is Papd^va-oarjita. that 
Is, a coimtr>* not dsited by the Papd^vos, and so untouched by the 
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civilising contact of the Aryans. The various chapters of the 
present work should be able to dispel this misconception. Assam 
had contacts with India since Mauryan times; in the Gupta age 
these contacts became stronger. The manner in which the Assam 
kings made an attempt to consolidate their political power shovi’s 
how they imitated the Gupta expansionist measures. Bhaskara- 
varman not only took part In pan-Indian political affairs but also 
attempted to have suzerainty’ admitted on an all India basis. There 
is no reason to deny the statement of the Nepal Inscription that 
the influence of Sri Har$adeva crossed the botmds of Assam and 
spread over Bengal, Orissa and Bihar. These instances illustrate 
that the political outlook of Assam kings was not limited to their 
immediate domain but was to some extent pan-lndion. 

In the matters of trade and commerce also Assam had from 
very early times close relations with India. Commodities like silk 
and afftiru had a ready market in India as well as outside. There 
were trade relations with Tibet, Burma and the South of China. The 
Indian trade route to northern Mongolia lay through Assam. As 
a frontier province Assam did not have to maintain an exclusive 
existence, rather there were frequent exchanges with other rones 
of India in matters of economy and culture. For this very reason 
the standard of life in Assam had come to an all-India level. 

In the spheres of social life and religion there were relations 
with India. Assam’s social system was moulded primarily on the 
oarna system. But because Assam is a border region and its rela¬ 
tions are mostly with Kirata or Mongoloid peoples, the Aryanised 
social form and the Vedic customs and rites do not adhere to any 
rigid pattern. For the same reasons the number of Brahmanas here 
is small and its influence not dominant and further racial discrimi¬ 
nation or the caste system is not rigid. Many new castes which 
had no precedent in the Hindu social hierarchy cropped up of this 
contact with non-Aryan peoples. It should not be missed that it 
is here that a large number of men were brought under the pro¬ 
cess of Aryanisation. 

The fundamental streams of the Brahmmanical religion had 
penetrated into Assam at an early period. Saivism, Saktism and 
Vai^avism held su’ay in various forms. These cults underwent 
certain modifications in Assam. It is true especially of Saktism. 
It has already been obser\'ed that though Saktism is not the child 
of Assam even it is here that this cult had nourishment. Winter- 
nitz remarlu that from the 8th century onwards 'Rntrism pro¬ 
ceeded from this territory in veritable triumph to Ubet and China.* 

1 A Hitftwry oi Indian Literature. Vat 11. p. 400. 
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Most of the customs which came to be absorbed by the Tantric or 
ritualisUc side of the Sakta and Saiva cults were taken from the 
soil of Assam. As a frontier region Assam appears to be a veri¬ 
table asylum for all kinds of uncanny beliefs and superstitions. 
Since early times the province happened to be a meeting ground 
of the Austric, Dravidian, Aryan and Sino-Tibetan speakers, and 
thus the aboriginal beliefs, cults, and myths of these diverse races 
and tribes mingled together as if in a witch-cauldron and formed 
the foundation of the orthodox religion of the Tantras. For 
reasons, Assam in the mediaeval period became a fertile soil for 
the Tantric worship. Of the four piflios or sacred places, namely 
KamakhyS, Sriha|ta, Purpagiri and U^^iyana associated with 
Buddhist Tantric worship and mentioned in the Sddhanamala^ 
two, namely, Kamakhjra and Srihatta belonged to Assam. 
Dr. Bhattacharya even wants to locate Ud^ySna in the western 
part of the province. The custom of human sacrifice in the wor¬ 
ship of the goddess Kamakhya and of the Tamresvari Devi was 
a special feature of ancient Assamese religious life. To prove the 
vah^ty of this ritualistic trend were written books lik*» the Kalika 
Purdiui. Dr. S. K. Chatterji even finds resemblances between the 
Vedic Sula-gavya sacrifice and the Ao Naga mithan sacrifice; the 
anim^ was killed in each by means of a sharp stake of wood 
piercing its heart Dr. Chatterji further holds that there was a 
likelihood of the Aryan speaking followers of the Vedic religion 
and the Mongoloids with their primitive religion influencing each 
other in certain aspects of their religious and social life. The 
elaborate nature of later Vedic age sacrifices where sheep, goats, 
cows or oxen and horses were killed, sacrifices which took up 
days and in which the householder and his wife had to lake part 
m the strictly otflered sequence of the ceremonial, show a strange 
a^ement m both form and spirit with the elaborate ceremonial 
of &e feasts of merit' like the ‘bull-killing’ sacrifice and the 
bison-killing sacrifice as is still in use among 
the Ao Nag^. The resemblances between the Vedic Sula^vya sac- 
n ce and the Ao Naga mithan sacrifice are indeed striking; the 
"umJ was killed in each by means of a sharp stake of ^vood 
piercmg its heart.* 

Vajrayana 

^ Mantraand which grew up as a result of fusion of 
J ai^Buddhism, some scholars maintain, had their birth 

jjT- ^P**®®** bJ places like Tibet. 

Bhutiyas (Buddhists of the neighbouring Bhota Hills) even today 


2. KiriUi-Jaiw.Krti, JJtAJB., Vol XXV. No. 2, 11 » 0 . p. 
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come to Assam to worship the Hindu-Buddhist god Haya-gri\’a 
at the Madhava temple Hajo. 

It has been mentioned in earlier chapters that in India 
sculptiure, fine arts and literature are closely connected with 
religion. It b religion which fostered the gro^s'th of temples and 
images. In Assam abo temple building and the arb of architecture 
jinii sculptxire grew hand in hand with the spread of religion. Not 
much has been done to bring to light these aspects of As.samese 
culture. It b also admitted that barring a few exceptions Assam 
did not have sky-soaring temples, Thb might be partially owing 
to a feeling that the land was frequently subject to the devastations 
of earthquakes. What few relics of ancient temples have come to 
light show that Assam studied the principles of the 5ilpa-idstrcs 
and followed the pan-Indian style of architecture and sculpture. 
Though faint the clear stream of the architectural and sculptural 
designs of the Pataliputra and the Gupta schoob can be traced in 
the earlier temples of Assam. K, N. Dikshit writing on the source 
of the inspiration of ancient Assamese art remarks, “The aflfinities 
of Assamese art wotJd seem to lie more with the schoob of Bihar 
and Orissa than with the contemporary Pala art of Bengal 
“ Thb b ”, according to Dikshit, “ not unnatural, as of the stream-s 
of influence that have moulded the culture of Assam, the strongest 
current has always been from North Bihar and Mid-India 

As a bearer of the Indian civilisation the Sanskrit language 
had an importance which was second to none. The copper-plates 
attest to the cxiltivation of thb language in Assam. Sanskrit was 
the court language of Assam and all important doemnents were 
•written in that language. The kings and learned persons cultivated 
it assiduously. The Brahmaijas studied the Vedam and Upani^adas 
like Brahmai)as of other parts of India; the common people 
evinced a relbh for the tales of the Mahabharata and the Rdma- 
yana. The Assamese language itself b a transformation of the 
Sanskrit language. Language b the greatest bond of union among 
peoples of utterly different races. Assamese language has held 
sway over the Sino-Tibetan speaking peoples and Assamese 
language and literature have tended to make them Aryanbed. 
Assam b a small unit of Indb but it played a most distinct and 
important role as a transmitter of Aryan civilisation in lands 
like Tibet, Nepal, and Burma. In fact, Assam b the frontier out¬ 
post of Indian civilisation. 


3. AJl-A,S. I, 1S27-28. 
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In this book an outline only has been presented of the spread 
of Indian culture and civilisation to this land. Along with it an 
attempt has been made to point out the ways in which Assam 
m a in tai n ed contacts with India. Assamese culture and civilisation 
owe laot a little to the Ni^da (Austric) and Kirata (Sino-Tibetan) 
peoples. The influence of these peoples, in fact, could be discern¬ 
ed in the material and spiritual modes of life of all India. But 
that aspect of Indian civilisation does not come within the limited 
scope of this book. 
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Place and Personal Names in the Early Land Grants o/ Assam * 

BY 

B. Kakati 

L The late Iblahamahopadhyaya Pandit P a d m anatha Bhatta- 
carya, M A (formerly Senior Professor of Sanskrit in the Cotton 
‘CoUege, Gauhati) published the Sanskrit copper-plate inscriptions 
of the early Hindu kings of Assam in 1838 B.S. (1931 A.D.)* The 
Pandit had compiled, deciphered and worked at the grants over 
raahy years and after his retirement frmn office put them in to¬ 
gether under the comprehensive title of Kdmariipo ^dsandvali and 
got them published through the courtesy of the Rangpur Sahitya 
Pari^ad, North Bengal The Sanskrit text has been printed in the 
Devanagari script and the accompanying Bengali translaUon in the 
Bengali script. There is also a long historical introduction in 
Bengali Though the Bengali translation takes away much of the 
usefulness of the publication in other parts of India and abroad, the 
text may be relied upon as having been very carefully prepared. 

2. The inscriptions have all been composed in Sanskrit—some 
in verse others in prose. "lOie Sanskrit has been interspersed 
with Pr akr it and indigenous deiya formations. Contrary to current 
practices, the editor, instead of retaining the Prakrit formations 
in the text, substituted corresponding reconstructed Sanskrit 
formations in their places. The original Prakritisms have however, 
been preserved in footnotes under headings like “ Original 
readings 

3. In the pubUcation under discussion, there are ten inscrip¬ 
tions ranging from the seventh to the twelfth century AJ3., cover¬ 
ing practically the entire Hindu period of Assam history. From 
the thirteenth century onwards, Assam passed into the hands of 
the Shans. These land grants were ordered by seven Hindu kings 
at different times measured by centuries. Their names, regnal 
times and the places wherefrom the grants were issued are given 
in the following table. The serial numbers of the grants are put 
in just after the names in Roman notation. 


• Abbreviations:— 

As. =: Assamese; Bd = Bo^; Khss =: Khasi; = Mun^ari; Sant 

Santali; A F. D. = Astamest, Its Formation and Develojment. 
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1. Bh^kara Vanna 

2. Harjara Varma 

3. Vanamala Dcva 

4. Bala Varma 

5. Ratnapala 

6. Indrapala 

7. Dharmapila 


(I) 7th century 

(II) 9th century 

(ID) 9th century 

(IV) 10th century 

(V. VI) 11th centiuy 

(Vn. VUl) 11th century 

(IX. X) 12th centiuy 


Karpasuvar^ 

Haruppe^ara 

Haruppesvara 

Haruppe^ara 

Durjaya 

Durjaya 

Kamarupa (city) 


4. In tracing the genealogies of kings and often also of the 
Brahmin scholars to whom lands were granted, in recording the 
names of the persons who composed the verses and who prepared 
the copper-plates and inscribed them, and also in defining the 
boundaries of the lands in terms of rivers, tanks, trees, and adjoin¬ 
ing cultivation fields, places and persons have been named whose 
denominations are often of non-Sanskritic origin. The editor passed 
them over as unintelligible and no comment was made. In some 
instances an attempt was made by the editor to explain a few terms. 
But the explanations seem to be entirely fanciful, being 
metaphysical, e.g. Haruppesi'ara is connected with sdrupya-mukti. 
The explanations suggested in this paper are entirely independent 
of the editor’s comment. 

5. The indigenous desya elements are grouped below into 
(A) Personal names—female and male j (B) Place names. 
The Personal names are mostly of Sanskritic origin and those only 
have been Included here that show some morphological peculiari¬ 
ties from the point of view of NIA. languages. As the non-Aryan 
terms are unintelligible, only sound-correspondences with semantic 
approximations have been given. 

The number of the inscription is indicated by Roman notation 
and the number of paragraph by Arabic notation. 


(A) 

Personal Names 
Female 

8. Female names always end in -d; e.g. Jivadi. (III.IO); 
Srimattard (in.15); Ratnd (IX.11); Jivd (X.15); Netrd (X.17)- 
Patrd (Xa9). . ' 

7. Female names are trften pleonastically lengthened by suflJx— 
iytki: e.g. 

Sabhriyikd (in.31); Srabhro-; (Su-|-obhra) . 

^ydmiyika (TV.28); Sydmd; 

Cheppdyikd (VI.18); Kfepyd; 
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Saukhyayikd (VU^); • Saukhyd ; 

Paukd (IX.19); Pdoofco + uJcd; (see § 7c.). 

As against Sydmayika of plate no. IV, occurs the honorific Skt. 
form ;Syd»n 0 dct?i in pbte no. 1.22. 

In modern female names like Rohe, Pafe, Make (A. F. D. § 188) 
in the Kamarupl dialect of Western Assam, convergence of -deni 
and -dyiki may be suspected. 

Daluhangani (III.30); “women of daluha". 

It is an obscure word. In the footnote the editor refers to an 
earlier translator who rendered it into “ the women of Da nuh a, 
(a nation).” The compound seem-s to mean “temple women”. 
Daluha seems to be an Austric formation : cf. doZ, haleh, hoi, hei, hi, 
H. 151, 152, 153. Modem As. retains dol. a temple, shrine; doloi, a 
temple officer. CL also dig-dol (see § 16). In the context in the 
inscription, other classes of women referred to arc fcdrnofi, vdrastn, 
pavanakdmim, nafi. The presence of fcdrndfi seems to have misled 
the translator. 

Mode 

7. Pleonastic suffixes after male n a m es: 

(a) -iyd ; (A. F. D. 538a); Kdliyd (1.27) <KdIi. 

It is a very common personal name in current Assamese. 

(b) -e; Catide (-naufci) (VI.21); a boatman named Conde, 
<CaTidra-. The suffix is the same as the Standard Assamese -di 
(A. F. D. § 527) which appears as -e in Western Assamese. 

(c) -oka; Khdsoka (1.26): Indoka (III.32). 

The termination -oka occurs also elsewhere: cf. Diwoka, Rudoka, 
names of Kaivarta rebel kings of early Bengal (P. L. Pal: Early 
History of Bengal, p. 58). In the earlier form -oufca, it appears in 
Jalauka, a son of Asoka Maurya (V. A. Smith : Early History of 
India, p. 191). 

The suflEbc -oka>-o is preserved in modem Assamese current 
names; c.g. Nilo, Haro, Naro (A, F. D. § 189). 

Indoka, Khdsoka of the inscriptions seem to be respectively 
related to Indra and Bodo khaso, build anything across a road or a 
river. • 

(d) Two other eiulings are -t (t): e.g. AZ>ann (^.23); 
Orangitantra (IX.24), a weaver named Orangi. Current Assamese 
has -i termination in personal names: e.g. Andthi, BhadL Orangi 
seems related to Malayan Orang: Sant horo, man. -t(t): Bhijjata 
(in.30); cf. Current As. names: Bijit. Bdncit, BhdbU. 
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8. Two other names of historical and legendary fame seem to 
be of non-Aryan origin : 

Harjara Deva (II) ; giver of grant no. II. He and the two other 
kings of his dynasty Vanam^Ia Deva and Bala Varma, givers of 
grants nos. in and IV, with their capital at Haruppesvara, are said 
to have belonged to a mlecca dynasty. The name Harjara seems 
to be of Austric origin: cf. Sant, hara, hill; Austria jurukrah, 

jukrah, a chief, C 98 (see § 10). 

* 

(B) 

Place Names 

9. Place names owe their origin to association with lakes, 
rivers, trees or some striking natural characteristics or incidents 
that happened in the localities indicated. Similarly river names are 
associated with terms indicating noise, breaking, etc. The follow¬ 
ing list of place names has been arranged according to the serial 
number of the inscriptions rather than thp alphabetical order in 
order to give an idea of the perspective of the time when they were 
records. Moreover words occurring in the same plate may throw 
some light upon one another's origin by semantic or sound 
association. 

10. Haruppesvara, (11.14) ; seat of King Harjara and his de¬ 
scendants. Situated near the present town of Tezpur in the Darrang 
district Supposed to be of Austric origin : cf. Sant, hara, hill ; 
Austnc pau, hill, H. 93 : also Sant, karup, to cover as with a basket 
or dish. Curiously enough, other towns of the same region seem 
to have Austric affiliations: Tezpur, Austric, taju, tijo, a snake. 
S 311. Sant, tijo, a creeping insect. Darang, a river and a district : 
cf. Austric dorr, bridge, B 391 ; hong, ong. W 29. 

11. Dijjind (IV.16) ; locality of the land granted by plate no. HI. 
cf. Bodo dija (o) , to melt ; jtni, dirt 

Heng-Sibd (IV.26) ; place ; cf. Bd. haing, relation ; aebai, break. 

Koppa (IV.33); place; cf. Khas. kop, to cover; Austric koi 
C 156. 

Diddeaa (rV.33); a tank; cf. Bd. di, water; disai, to sprinkle 
water. 

Sebd (TV.33); a tank; cf. Bd- sebai, to break. 

12. Kalangd (VI.16); locality of land granted by plate no. VI 
in the present district of Nowgong. Associated with the name of a 
river called Kalaiig. cf. Austric klong, a noise, N 90. 
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Diyambdra jola (VL 21); a tank ; cf. diyuTigma, flood ; baro, 
mouth of a river. Jola is a common term indicating natural tanks 
or lakes, cf. Khas. jam, to leak; jato-khalait, bathed in tears; 
Austric, lao, water, W 35; Sant, jola, a shallow or marsh. 

13. Hapyoma (Vn.21); locality of land granted by plate 
no. Vn. cf. hap, to penetrate; yao, hand ; ma, suffix indicating 
biggishness. 

'Koftha-mdkkhi-ydna (V11.25); a tank ; Skt. kohha, a granary ; 
ydna. passage; Bd. makhao, a thief: = “ passage of the granary 
thief”. 

Makuti-mdkkhi-y&na (Vn.25); also Makuti-Kumyard (§ 14). 
cf. Austric maku, egg E 34; tionp, ting, egg-plant. Several Assamese 
names of plan t-*; with egg-like fruits begin with rnaka-: cf. mdkarJ- 
gkild, m&kai. In this connection cf. also Skt. vdtiga, vatinga, brinjal. 

Dirgummd (VTI.25); a river; cf. Bd- dir, river, gu, grass-hopper; 
mo, suffix indicating biggishnes-s. = " river of the big grass-hopper 

14. Mandi (VIII.20). Locality of grant no. VTI. cf. Bd. mandu, 
a hut in a cultivated field. 

Afakuti Kumyard (Vni.26); a place; cf. Bd. khum, flower, 
per, to increase, multiply. 

Marka-myikokkha (VIII.28); a place, cf. markhti, broken rice 
given as food to pigs: miyaoha, soft; khaokhu, a ladle for cooking. 

Hdhdrahi (VTII.26); a tank : Bd. ha, place ; raoba, raobt, hard, 
firm; hahdri, frontier place. 

Pidaka-grdma (Vn.28); a place; cf. Austric, ph4aik, to put or 
place upon. H 153b; yorpidul; dayak, village. H 153a, b. 

15. Olinddpakrfta-kttnjiyd-bhitvi (IX. 15); also Olindiaameta 
(IX.16). cf. Austric xeal, deep hole in a stream; lien, hole, H 109, 
112; du, earth, E 12; Khas. deu, ground, fcanjtyd seems to be relat¬ 
ed to Skt, fcanja and bhipvi to bkithi (see below : bhaU&~bhithi ), 

Ora-cofa (IX.23); a natural tank. cf. Khas. or, to break into 
chinks, to crack; Sant, oree to tear, to rend. 

BhaUd-bhithi (IX.23); bhalld seems to be related to Skt. 
bhallAta, a tree; for bhifKi, cf. Sant Wu’/hd outlying piece of cultivat¬ 
ed high land. Modem Assamese has both bhiphi, bheti in the sense 
of a mound on which a house is erected. As a place name it indicates 
a colony: e g. barbhifhd, the big colony: kocar-bhithd the colony 
of the koc people; bhald as a place name occurs in hhalH-guri, in 
the district of Nowgong. 

16. Dig-doht (X 9); a village ; cf. Austric. dik. deg. house ; dol 
place. H. 153. 
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Nokkar4»ibbaTi (X^); a place; cf. no, house : nokhu, eaves 
of a house; deba, dubba, thick (as jungle): rot, cane. 

Sobboiji (X.23) ; a tank; cf. sapba, pure di, de, water. 

Camyald-joli (X.23) , a tank ; cf. B^. nm, grass, green food. 
miyaolai, a mongoose. 

Jaugalla (X.23) ; a river ; B^. jigalao, a draw-net used in water 
too deep for fishing 

Nekka-deuU (X.23); a tank ; B^ nekhe, tip up ; dilim, overflow. 

Dijjarati-ha^ (X.23); a river; B^ dija, to melt; htidi, rains. 
The clement -rati is unintelligible. 

Bekka {X.23); a river; Austric bekah, to break into pieces, cf. 
Modem As. river name beki. 

Thaisa-dobbhi (X. 23) ; a place ; Bd. thaiaa, lonon-fruit {that, 
fruit); dubba, thick (as jungle), cf. As. the-kerd, Bg. thai-kal, a 
kind of lemon. 

Cdkko-jdna (X.23) ; a place; cf. Austric sek, seg, fruit F. 170. 
jenayoh, tree ; T 211. cf. Modem As. cakala. a kind of lemon. 

Dija-makkd (X.23) ; a river ; cf. Bd- dija, melt ; makham, cook¬ 
ed rice. 

Nokka-taddbhumi (X.23) ; a place ; cf. Bd- nokku, eaves of a 
house. 

17. Certain place names that seem to exhibit gimilnf termina¬ 
tions may be considered together: 

(o) Puraji (X.23), locality of grant no. X 

Krosahja (IX.16), a village. 

The -j- termination seems to suggest association of the place names 
with fniit trees. One Sanskritic place name is Idbu-kufi ksetra 
(V.16) “ field of gourd ”. In puraji, Skt. pura is a citron tree, and 
ji may be affiliated to non-Aryan sources ; cf. Md. jo, to bear fruit ; 
Santjanhe, millet ; Khas. jongcw, jojer, jajew, various kinds of 
vegetable plants; Austric joko, jihu. T. 211. As. karac, a kind of 
tree, approximates the sound of krosa. 

(b) Another category of formations is with bd{bha). 

Kuntabita-khambha-bd-satka - bhu (VII^S). Nokka^bharv- 

pdla gobd-bha bhoga alipand (X23). 

Nauku-bd BahaaHmd (III.34). 

bhab^d hhximi (Vn.20, 25). 

The -bd- in all these suggests shares or share-holders. Cf. 
Khas. bhah, share; Austric ba, G 34 ; bebogi, share; S 139. Sant, 
bebosa, share. 

(c) In the plant name fcdiimbala (a) , indicating boundary, 
there is fusion of non-Ar 3 ran Khasi ka, a dimul tree, with Skt Urn- 
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bala. The plant kasimbalu is current Assamese kahivuilS. Another 
similar formation is o^i-omTno, a tree = Mod. As. uriam. The term 
odi is lexical Sanskrit, probably non-Aryan in origin and means 
“ wild riceIt exists in As. uridhdn, wild rice. In o^i-amma 
(dmra), it seems to suggest a tree belonging to the same genus as 
the mango. 

18. An apology is needed for the suggested derivations of the 
place names listed in this article. Even as it is, it is very difficult 
to find out any rationale behind place names, Aryan or non-Aryan, 
except where the names describe some striking characteristics or 
incidents known in history or legend. Explanation of place names 
resolves itself into isolating and etymologically identifying the com¬ 
ponent elements that go towards making up the names. When the * 
names are composed of unintelligible elements of extra-Aryan 
languages whose linguistic peculiarities have not 3 ret been fully 
explored, an attempt in this direction cannot proceed beyond trac¬ 
ing approximations of sound and sense. Explanations of this nature 
as ventured in this paper are anything but scientific, and yet a 
beginning has got to be made somewhere; and this article does 
not claim to be anything but a collection of raw materials. For 
suggested explanations of other place names of Assam, reference 
may be made to the present wrriter's publication, Assaviese, Its 
Formation and Development, §§ 82-89. 
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Certain Avstric-Sanskrit Word-Correspondences 

BY 

B. Kakati 

L Certain well-known Sanskrit words of unknown origin 
bear such striking resemblances in sound and sense to non-Aryan 
Austric forms that a comparison seems only too inviting. But 
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owing to lack of suflScient informaUon about the earlier stages of 
the lan^ages of the Austro-Asiatic group, a study of this nature 
cannot just now go beyond mere comparison in point of sound 
and sense. 

The words examined are grouped under some common charac¬ 
teristic indexes and the most noted word has been placed at the 
head of each category. 

2. Kiyaatha, a scribe. The function and official status of the 
Kdyattha has been historically examined by Prof. P. V. Kane 
(NIA, 740-743; A note on the Kayasthas). Its primary meaning 
u * a witer’ without any reference to ca.ste (fbid.). But though 
it is invariably associated with UTiting, there is nothing in the 
formation to show any connection with it. If looked upon as an OLA. 
Sanskrit word, its meaning would be something like “ staying in 
the body” which is absurd in its usual connotation of a writer. 
Most probably it is a non-Aryan formation Sanskritised. Compare 
the following Austric paraUels: Khasi thoh, to write or make a 
mark; tathoh to commit to writing, to make an account; ka-thoh, 
a mark, a spot; ka-iathoh, entry in writing; Austric kawait, to 
scratch; fcoih. to scratch, scrape; Sr.„. Mund- fho. ^fiufn. to’hit 
the mark as an arrow; Sant, khayot. to scrape. An approximation 
to the sound and sense of kdyastha in all these languages of the 
Austric group may not be altogether fortuitous, and Kdyastha may 
well be a Sanskriti.sation of a non-Aryan formation like kaiathoh. 

A few lexical Sanskrit words of undetermined origin with 
imtial ka-, kd-, may be traced to the same sources. Against Skt. 
fcorayi. a kind of scaly fish. cf. Austric kaa. a fish. F*,,.,. ; Khas. 
doh-kha, a fish: Skt. fcatJOTm. water, cf. Austric a-wa’tom. water. 
W „; Malayan otcon, cloud : Skt. kasipii, a bed pillow, clothing! 
rf. Mut>d. «pi, to rub the head; Sant, sipot. to squeeze in the hand ; 
Au^c sapo, slats of thatch ; sapu peningol, a cap (peningol — 
head) P,oo,„. : Skt. kdsara, a buffalo, cf. Austric kaskak, kaaak, 
ka-sa. sou. a deer (Sambara) D«; Khas. ka-sier, a deer. In Assa¬ 
mese kde(s)ar U a Uving word meaning a buffalo with long 
extended horns : Skt. kaiika, a mungoose, cf. Mu^d- siku, a louse ; 
Sant, sikric, a mosquito. The initial kd- or its variants function 

as something like an article in some languages of the Austric 
group. 

3. Vanga: ancient name of a part of the modem province of 
^npl. It comprised the tract east of the Brahmaputra and north 

u ^ ^ ^ marshy and unin¬ 

habitable m the early period of Bengal history (Origin and Deve¬ 
lopment o( the Bengali Langnage, p. 67). Kalidasa refers to the 
c. zt 
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Vanga as “ arraycfl in a panoply of boats ” (nauMdhanodyat&n; 
Raghu. IV. 36). As a Puranic name, Vanga meant both the peo¬ 
ple and their country. Variotis suggestions have been made about 
the origin of the word Vanga, Dr. N. N. Choudhury connects it 
with Tibetan bans, marshy or moist (P. L. Paul: Early History 
o} Bengal, Vol. II, p. V). Jnanendra Mohan Das in his Bengali 
Dictionary connects Vanga with Santali Bonga, a spirit, Bengal 
being supposed to have been originally inhabited by the Santali 
people. Alongside these suggested derivations, the following Aus- 
trie formations may also be considered: le-bong, sea (U = water) 
Sjs: mam-bor.p, belly, hole, Huo; bong, mouth, Mjos ; lu-bong, cave. 
Hill: hoang, to dig up, Dioi (sj. In all these formations bong has 
reference to some sort of physical depression or cavity and may be 
looked upon as describing the water-locked condition of the region. 
In Assamese, bong is a common word for a natural spring or 
channel in a cultivation field. 

If the sound similarity be pushed ftirther, ancient Anga and 
Kalmga may be equated to Austric ang, to gape, Mi»b ; Khas. ong, 
to open the mouth; and to Austric kling, noise, respectively. In 
Assam there is a river named Kalang which may be equated to 
Austric klong, noise. 

4. ~sn as a suffix after river names. 

In the Kilikd Purina and the Yogfni Tantra, both devoted to 
giving topographical accounts of early Assam, certain river names 
contain the suffix -iri; e.g. Dhana-Ari. SvartfasrJ (popularly called 
-jtn). There is also a Tantric Pitha called Sri-haffa which gives 
the name to the present district and town of Sylhet on the Surma 
river in Ea.>itern Pakistan. Sri-haffa is popularly called Silhat. 
Against iri, sur, cf. Austric serong, serokn, a hole, a cave Di*; 
Mut)d- Sant sira-soro, to flow as from a channel; Khas, shlei, to 
flow. In 6odo di~sor, to flow'; sor, to crawl as a snake; sor is a 
loan wrord from Austric (Bodo di = water). In Surmi, the Bd- 
suflix. -ma indicates biggishness. Sn-haffa = a fair on the river 
side^ 

5. Saumdra (cf. also Sung-Sumara, the country of the 
Bhaggas). 

In the Purapa and the Tantra referred to above, the eastern 
portion of early Assam is called Saumara, which is obviously a 
lengthened form of Sum&ra. Andent .Saumdra is described as 
having been boimded on all sides by rivers (Yogini Tantra: 
2/1/47A8). About its probable derivation, the following forma¬ 
tions may be compared : Khas. sum. to bathe, Austric semfr, turbid 
"■'■ter, Wft; Mund- Sant, Khas. tint, water. 
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6. Hatjn-griva (cf. also hnya-medha. haya-tdmra, haya^r). 

In the Puraoas. Haya-griva is the name of an Asura. It is 
also the name of an incarnation of Vi^nu who killed Haya-griva. 
having assumed the form of the Asura so named. There is a 
temple near Gauhati (Assam) consecrated to Haya-griva 
Madhava. Haya-griva is usually translated as “horse-necked” 
(Skt. haj/a =: horse). But the form haya- occurs in the Yogini 
Tantra as the first element of several compound words indicating 
locality, cf. hnya-medha, name of a mountain (Ibid: 2/6/87); 
haytt-t&mra, name of a place (/bid. 2/1/49). Another place- 
name in Assam is haya-bar. It would appear that haya is a non- 
Aryan formation = red; cf. Khas. /uun-Iiam, very red; Austric 
muhum. aham, ham, blood. B-..,#: to-han, lo-hon, to-hui, red, Rs, ; 
Mund- hao-mui, a large red ant (Tnui = 8nt). Thus it would 
appear haya-gfiwt = having a red neck. 


APPENDIX, m 
Afusicol /nstnements 

Music was developed greatly in Assam, as in other parts of 
India. During the fourteenth and the fifteenth centxiries, we 
witness a new religious revival associated with the Bhakti move¬ 
ment. This revival was broadcast from one end of the province 
to the other by songs, music and plays.^ ^kara Deva and 
Madhava Deva, 'two of the Vai^ava apostless of the new move¬ 
ment, were responsible for establishing various Satrap 
to early Buddhist mona.stcries. and N^agharos or common prayer 
houses in vnllages. 

Each Namaghara has a band of Gdyan-Bayan, an orchestral 
party, organised by the musical-minded people of the village. The 
head of the party, known as the Gayan, generally coaches the young 
boys so that their services may be available for the viUage Gdyan. 
Bayan party when an occasion arises. Besides religious music, 
there is also secular music associated with social ceremonies Uke 
Biyd (marriage) and Bihu (popular festivals). The party which 
^vides instrumental music on such occasions is known as 
DhuUyd-Khuliyd. 


1 . B. K. Barua, Ankia Nat, Intro., pp. 1-14, 

^ Sarma, A Brief Survey of the 

Vaisnavite Satra Institutions of Assam. J.U.G„ VoL H. No. 1 . 
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Many of the musical instruments that we sec to-day seem to 
have come down from early times. This is revealed from the verj’ 
many sculptural car\'ings of the period under review. A study 
of the instruments seen depicted on the monuments brings up a 
number of interesting points about their use and the ideas of 
music in general of the Assamese people. 

These musical instruments are usually clas-sihed under tatfl- 
yantra, comprising all stringed instruments, ghana-yantra, com¬ 
prising cymbals, gongs, bells, etc., duaddha-yantra, comprising all 
instruments covered with skins, such as drums, tabors, etc; and 
su^m-yantro, comprising wind instruments of all kinds. Among 
the tata-yantras, the Vfnd seen in the hands of Sarasv’ati 
(Pigs. 67-68)) is a one stringed instrument. Such Vina or Bin 
is a common instrument played even to-day by wandering 
mendicants. Another popular variety is called Lao fokari. 
This is made by stretching a skin across a gourd (Ido) w’hich pro- 
xHdes an air-chamber. Other stringed instruments enumerated in 
early Assamese literature are Biponci, Dotord (two stringed), 
Kax’Udsa, Rudra VilSsa, Vildsa (probably different varieties of the 
same instrument), Rudravtnd, Rdmavtm, Rudraka fok&ri, Rav&va, 
Sdrindd, a kind of \aolin. 

Cymbals, known as Tata, are of all sizes, and ore u-sed for 
different purposes according to their sw'eetness and depth of lone. 
The larger and thinner, the dinner-plate variety, is known as 
Rdviatdla or Bhofa-tdla, probably a reminder of its association 
with Bho}a-deaa. It is chiefly used In connectiop with music of 
a religious character, and forms an integral part of the music played 
by the Gdyan-Bdyan party. A variety of Kara-tdla is made of 
split bamboo (like castanets) and generally used in Vaisnavite 
music. The small-.sized cymbals have various names, such as 
Khanjari, Khanyarikd, Khufi-t&la and Mandird. Popular music is 
rarely divorced from the accompaniment of cymbals. 

Besides, there are various types of gongs or Kah, usually made 
of hammered malleable metal, flat or approximately flat in form, 
and are struck by hand with a soft mallet. The bigger size is 
referred to in the early literature as Bara-Kankha (modem Bar- 
Kah). Jhanjara or Jhonjara and Jhanjhirikd are gongs used in 
war for giving signals. 

Associated with these is Ghanfd or bell which has a long 
association with Hindu worship. Here also should be mentioned 
the little ankle-bells known as Kinkint tied by dancers round their 
ankles. They produce a faint clasping sound as the feet move in 
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steps,^ which mingles nut unmusically with the dance music or 
songs which accompany the dance; and they not only serve to 
mark the time, but to keep the dancer or singer in perfect accord 
with the musicians. 

Among the dnaddha-yantra, the drum takes the first rank; 
and it is one of our most important mtisical instruments.^ 
Rowbatham in formulating the stages through which instrumental 
music has passed, according to a development theory as applied 
to music, considers that the dnun first responded to the nascent 
conception of music in the prehistoric man, and has since been 
tenaciously preserved as an adjunct to religious service.® The 
types of drum used in Assam are many, and consequently it has 
many names corresponding to its size, shape and the material with 
which it is made. The bigger size drums are called Ddrn& or 
Damama, Gomukha, Kahdla or Kahdli, Ndgdrd and Pafaha. Bheri, 
Denied, Dundubhi, Jayadhdka, Rdmabkeri are militar>* 

musical instruments*, l^kibd (kettlMirum) is another large drum, 
used in the service of temples and Namagharas. It has .sometimes 
two sides and looks like a big casket. Such drums are beaten 
with two sticks. The {labd of a temple or Namaghara, even 
to-day, serves many purposes of the village. Primarily it is sound¬ 
ed to bespeak of the time of prayer and to summon the devotees 
to service. It also works as a time-marker like the church-bell. 
It is generally believed that its sound has beneficent power, 
which drives away evil spirits. During natural disturbances, such 
as hailstorm, earthquake, fire and so forth, the Dabd is sounded 
to make the villagers alert. Mrdaruja is one of the most ancient of 
India's dnaddha-yantra. As its name suggests, its body was 
orginally made of clay. At present, it consists of a hollow shell 
of wood, larger at one end than at the other, and upon which are 
stretched two heads of skin, fastened to wooden hoops and strained 
by leather braces interlaced and passing the length of the Mrdanga 


3. KinkM iavada v6idya iuaa run* | Midhava KandalT. 

Ramdvinwi, Lantcd Kcrtda. 

4. A. J, Hipkins: Muaiool InstrumenU. Historic, Rare and Antiaue 

pp. 87 ff. ^ ' 

5. History of Music, VoL I. 

6. fUhdJi mukori bheri iavada tumula , 

Dundubhi mrdahoa ddma bdje dhdka dhota j j Madhava Deva. 

RamdvoM. Adikdnda. 

At^dayenta te iankhan patahin parioddinoh ' 
.WHdaApdndhbKmdipicaira gomukhdn panavdmstaAi 11 

KSHkS Purmu. Chap, tq, V. K). 
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It is beaten by the hands and finger-tips. Mjrdanga forms the 
rrmln instrument of Gnyon-Bdyon. The early literature makes 
abundant references to women playing on Mrdanga. Its modem 
variety is called Khola. Smaller drums are known as Anoka. 
Pambaru, which play an important role in early iconography as 
the instrument of Siva, Qhola or Dholaka, Khumuci, a kind of 
one-faced drum of conical shape, and Mddala, The drums seen 
in the Tezpur panel (Fig. 20) are shorter drums, known as Qhola 
or Dholaka which is an Inferior instrument, mostly used in folk 
music and by the Dhuliya-Khuliyd orchestral party. Qhola U 
played on either by hands or with sticks or by both. 

The earlist wind-instrument used by the people was probably 
the hom or the trumpet. They are chiefly made of 
buffalo horns, and have many names according to their use, as 
Khan Sihgi, Rama Singd, and Rana Singi (war trumpet). 

is blown not only for mundane but also for ritual purposes. 
Among some of the hill peoples of the province blowing of the 
hom becomes a common method of driving off demons, or of 
producing magical results. The Gams, in cases of sickness, blow* 
the hom to drive away e\il spirits which they believe cause it’ 
^aiUcho or the conch-shell is another very ancient instrument, 
being associated with Vi$QU, and is blown in performing many a 
domestic rite. VdAi or Murutt (the reed flute) is one of the 
common instruments in the musical tradition of India.* VdhI 
occupies a dignified place in Indian music, as the instrument par 
excellence in the hands of Kr^na (Fig. 66). The left figure in 
the third pair in the Tezpur panel (Fig. 26) is very interesting, as 
it plays a double pipe. Banerji identifies it as a conch-shell, but it 
looks more like a Kdliyd or Kali, a kind of clarionet. There arc 
several varieties of this instrument, namely Jaya Kdli, Kdliyd, and 
Viro Kdli. Pepd, stnnething like Pan’s pipe, and Afohori, are other 
wind instruments which are a normal accompaniment of the Bihu 
dance. Gagand or Gamand is a kind of Jew’s harp, and even now 
a very common musical instrument among the hill people.* 

Madhava Kandall (13th century A.D.) in his Assamese 
version of the Rdmdyoiia gives an elaborate list of musical instru- 


7. PUyfatr; Pi* Gertx, p. M. 

8. P. Sambcmioorthy, Th* flutt, pp. 24 S 

9L Young mentions thst the most elsbonitaly madr and best sounding 
Jew's harp bss been found in Sadiya. Assam, A. W. Young, The Jew’s Harp 
In Assam. J. Pro, A.S.B., TV, NS), pp. Z33-37, For a description of the 
Instrument see JTir Lakhen by N. E. Parry, p. 185. 
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ments.*" Another Aaaamese poet Suryakbari Daivajha in his 
Darrang RSja Varpidvali enumerates some of these instruments. 
Besides the instruments notM above, the early Assamese texts 
refer to such instruments as Bhdmari, Bhdn^i, Bevd, Beni, 
Bhemeci, Dan(jli, Dii^i, Docari, Dhomaci, Macuvai, Muruyd, 
Panava, Remad, Singavdnn, fakd, TavaJd, Tupeci, Tiirya, etc. This 
list illustrates the richness of Assamese musical Instruments. 


10 . Vira ifhUce dhole Uje tmvoU doeor* dottdt ieviula htniyt koUheta | 
Bhemoca keabnaea eaya iMpMrm rtmoei bdj« rdmotdls Oru hmtaU 11 
ToUri (cendari, nidus bipohei dofars bdj* irM sAii doteri moiicii | 
Jifini icdUIt MhgA bhcri dales nimatcni tverge hhttvenoko galU pert I [ 
MadluvskandaD, JUmayvns, Kigkindhd. 
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Abkldhdna Cintdnumi, 69. 
AbhiM\'agupU, teacHier, 135. 
Abhisuravaiaka, vilL, 0. 
Abhogachatra, 124, 127. 

Abora, tr, 1, 112. 

Acharya, PJC. 72. 

Adams, author, 90. 

Adicariw, 155. 

Administrative, divisions. S3-4; ideals, 
40; histioe, X. 

Afghanistan, 99. 

A^i, image. 153, 192. 

Agai Purdna, 159. 172, 191. 

Agrahira —grant of, 46; name, 70; 

settlements, 8: srotriyaa, 79. 

Ahoms, Ahoms—came to Assam, 7; 
land revenue system, 82; relation 
with Shans. 4; survey of lan^ 83. 
Aitoniyaa, tr., 7. 

Akas. tr., L 

Allahabad inscriptions of Saroudra* 
Rupta, 12. 20. 

Amoghavarfa, tnacriptlon of. 110. 
Amurtarajaa, k., 10, 142 
Anantavarman. inacription of, 54, 108. 
Anga. CO., 94. 

Ani. 133. 

Animals, 92. 

Anuradha. 119. 

AporOrka, 159. 

Apshad inscriptions 22 61, 75, 86, 158. 
Apumarbhava—chy, 73, 120; locality 
152; tlrtha, 158. 

Arakan, 89. 

Arathi. 39. 

Arbaka (Otrasaila), h., 155. 

Arjuna. Arunasva, 28. 

Aromatic woods 88-9. 

ArthaiUtru, 40. 49. 54-5, 87, 89. 90. 94, 
102 108, 127, 137. 

Aryaguoa. Visay5m5tya, 49 
Aryan—dialect. 3; settlements. 8: 

speakers 7. 

Asdm Buraafi, 143. 

Assam Provincial Museum (ABM-), 
172 180, 181, 182 185, 187. 188, 
191, 192. 

Asnm Range, h., 2 3. 

Assam silk. 9< 101. 

Assamese language,—Aryan speech, 

2 141. 200. 

Astmbhavs monk. 162. 

Aivokranta, temple, 189 
Aivamedha. horse sacrifice, 20, 46. 
Atkoroorerla. 5. 

C. 28 


Austric—family of languages 5; 
formations U; origin of tuunes 
6-7, 69; ^>eakers 5. 199; vegetables, 
87. 

Avantivarman, 29. 

Ayyengar, Krishnaswami. 32 

Babrubdha Parva, 138. 

Badagaiief* Rock Inacription, 21, 42 
49. SO. 150. 181. 

Badcn-Powell. 4, 113. 

Bagchi, P.C., 163. 

Bdhgantaria bodkicitta-bandho- 
padeki, 164. 

B^ula Kayastha. 136. 

Balagrama, 109. 

Balavarman, k., 18, 20, 31, 33, 39, 
42-3; Grant «rf. 41-2 4 8. 56, 75, 81-2. 
86-7, 89, 107, fiirT54;- 140. 150-1, 
156, 158, 160 a 

Balipara and ^adiya-Frontier Tracts 
of. 2 

Bamboo—musical instrument, 88: food, 

88; beliefs 88. 

Bamuni, h, 172 181. 

Bbna (BonaUiatta), 18, 29. 95, 127, 
129, 140, 141, 149. 

Bana, k., 16. 

BaAerjL R.D„ 24, 154, 169. 172 176. 

181, 195. 

Banikapur, 158. 

Barabhuyas. tSS. 

Barnett, L.D., 78, 81- 

Barua. ICL.. 11, 24. 29. 32 36. 55. 109. 

Basak. R.G., 22 24. 102. 

Bastian. A., 113. 
Baudha-GAn-O-Dohi, 141 
Baudhiyana, 104-5. 

BehuU-Lakhindkr. 141. 

Bengal. 105, 147, 171, 176, 184, 186. 
188, 198. 200; delts 3; dist.. 1; route 
to. 98. 

Bha^datta, k„ 10, 16,17, 41, 60, 63-4, 
126, 142 144. 

Bhagalpur Inscription, 32. 

Bhdpavata Purina, 10, 15, 121. 136. 
138. 

Bhalravs image, 182 196. 

Bhairavl, r,, 14. 

Bhandarkar. DJ1„ 29, 110. 

Bhaskara Varman—Doobi Plates, 18 
32 27, 40, 67, 132; Nidhanpur 
Grant of, 17-8. 21-2 24, 28. 45. 47. 
52. 54-5, 57, 60-1, 63. 76-9. 81-3. 
97. 103, 105, 109, 116, 119, 138. 144, 
146, 156. 
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Bhaskara or Bbiskaradyuti (other 
names of Bhiskaravarman), 36-7, 
41. 

Bh^tskara Varman—concubine ol. 119; 
court of, 14. 28; devotee of Siva. 
144; k.. 18, 22-9. 36, 45-6. 49-50, 
62. 67. 79. 88, 89-90, 95. 98-9, 103. 
108. 125-7. 129-30. 134. 150. 198; 
learning <rf. 27-8. 135; name. 41; 
naval activitjes, 61; religioua toler¬ 
ance. 164-6; seals of. 19, 63. 
Bargaon Grant, see Ratnapala. 
Bhatheli. (estival. 8. 

Bhattacharya, Benoytosh, 199. 
Bhattacharya, PJ4., 19. 20. 22 24, 34. 

78. 105, 108, 111, 144. 150. 

Bhattasali. NJC. 19. 20-1. 36-8. 194. 
Bbatlasvamin. 102. 

Bhijjala. 107. 

Bhota, tr, 5; h., 199; co, 147; Bhutan, 
regitm. L 3. 5. 13, 126. 163; trade- 
route. 102; Bhutia (Bhutiyo), r., 1, 
199. 

Bhumra, Gupta temple, 147. 
Bhutivnrman (Maha-Uiuttvarman or 
BhuUvannan), grant ol, 18-9, 21: 
k., 18-9. 21. 49. n. 79. 106, 142, ISO. 
Bihar, 3. 9. 198; North. 200; route to, 
98; school of arts. IM. 200, 

Bihu, festival. 155, 160. 

Birfahiun, dist., 24. 

Birds, Assam, 75, 92-3. 

Block Theodor, 184. 

Bodo (Boro); tr, 6, 7; language, 4, 7; 

river names, 7. 

Bombay, 170. 

Brahma, image, 185. 

Brahmanas—administrative o(Bcer. 

108; duties of, 107; emigration of, 
9. 42; marriage of, 116; migration of, 
106; Nagara, 106, 110; settlements, 
8; titles of, 106; warriors. 108. 
Bnihm^nda Purlga, 10, 12 
Brahmap5la, k., 30, 33, 40, 42; dynasty, 
35. 

Brahma PuidM, 153. 
Brohmaputra-mdhatmva, 158. 
BrahmaputTfe. Valley. 1. i. 3, 6. 9, 13, 
38, 100, 101, 113, 167; r.. 2. 6. 10. 
13. 32, 61, 86. 69. 70. 98. 137, 147, 
181, 183, 189. 

Brhot SatjthUd, 10. 

British Museum—Hand book of, 67 f.n. 
Buddha, Buddism Buddhist, 105, 113. 

135. 141, 149. 155, 161-2, 164-5, 199. 
Buddhadeva, k, 35-6 
Buddhagupta, monk, 100. 

BUhler, G.. 52. 

Burdwan. dist, 24. 

Burma, co., 1, 6, 97, 200; trade rela¬ 
tion, 196; tratte route, 99. 100 
Burmese invasion. 101-2. 

Buroi, r., (B. 

Cachar. 2. 8 
Cakra, 39. 


C^akradhvaj Siipha, Abom, k-, 83. 
C^andradvipa, 163. 

C:andrakanta, 37. 

C^andramukhavarman, k., 19, 2L 
Candrapuri-vifaya, 21. 32. 

Caste. 104 ff., Bhigaka. Ill, Daivajna, 

114, Kaivarta, 114, KaliU, 111-3, 
Karapa. 109, Kayastha, 109-10, 
Koces, U4, Lekhaka, 110-11, Low 
Castes. 115, Prof es siona l caste, 

115, Vaidya 111, Wards, 70. 

Cazim 85-6, 9L 130. 

CidieppSyika, woman, 119. 

Ch&ii, vilL, 68, 80. 

Cbamba inscriptions, 48. 

Champa (Campa), 43, 96. 

Chang-Kien, 99. 

Chkparmukh, 69. 

Chardwar, 1^ 

(^hatrakkro, temple, 192. 

Chatterii. BJt, 84. 

Chatterji. SuniU Kumar. 199. 
Chavennes, BiL, 178. 

CSiina—co, 8, 27, 62, 164. 166; 

contact widt, 27; kartnnukha in, 
178; products exported to, 89, 91, 
97, 1&; route to, 98, 100-1; Song 
from 99. 

(Thindwin, r, 6. 

Chittagong, 89. 

(^houdhury. Pi)., 22, 180. 

(3tutiya. 6 l 

Ciiuts, people, 4, 10, 60. 

Ctrrhaaoe, 5. 

Citracala. b, IL 
Citravaha, m, I5l 
COmunda, image, 185, 196. 
Cooch-Behar, 13, 140, 146. 

Copper mines, 56. 102. 

Cowell. £3.. 129. 

Dabaka, 170. 

Dafla, h., 3. 65. „ 

Dah Parbatlya, 168. 172, 177, 179, 183, 
193. 195 

Dakfipapala, pm., 69. 

Dalton, C&pt, 65. 

Damodarpur Copper Plates, 78. 
Danakhande. 139. 

Dance, 133. 

Dantidurga, k, 32. 

Dorrang, 2, 168, 195. 

Daigupta, Nalininath. 29, 32, 140. 
DattavaO, 19. 

Deccan, S3. 

Deodhdi Assam Buranit, 132. 
Deogarh, Gupta temple, 147. 

Dropani, 187, 

Deo Parbet, 171, 173-6, 178-81, 190 
Devadatta, 107. 

Oevadharay 156. 

Devakuta, m., IS. 

DevapUa, k., 32. 

Devi Bhdpaoau, 152. 

Devunlkoficl. vfll., 68, 80. 
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Dhani. 133. 

Dhansiri, r., 3. 

Dharam^, pji., 6. 9. 

DharmapAla. k.. 17, 34-5. 39. 45. 104. 
106. U5-6. 140. 130-51, 166; Khona- 
mukhi Grant. 34. 104. 146. 1S7; 
Puspabhadra Grant, 34. 70, 107. 
137, 140; SubhaiSkarapataka Grant, 
34. 45. 60, 67. 70, 84. 106. 111. 146. 
153. 

Dhekiyajuli, pju, 68. 

Ohitika, monk, 155, 162. 

DhruvaUiapi, k., 27, 61. 

Dhubri, 3, 6. 

Dibrugarh, 69, 188. 

Digdolavrddha. vill., 68. 

Dlgurma. vill., 70. 

Dihopg, r., 7, 100. 

Oijja-rati-ha^l, US. 

Dijjinna. vi^ajra. S3. 

Dikkaravaaini. r.. 13; region; 152. 
Dikrang. r., 14. 

Dikahit, KJJ., 153, 176. 187. 192, 195. 

200 . 

Dikyu. r., 13. 

Diniacha, tr.. 6. 

Dimapur, 179. 

Divakaraprabha, Mahasamontu. 47. 
Doors (passes^ 101. 

Doaripataka. vul.. 69, 80. 

Drainage (irrigation) system, 70.71. 
75. 

Diitga. image, 184. 

Durjjya, capita] city. 33. 65. 71-2. 
Durlabha Ifiuayana, 141. 

Durlabha, queen, 34, U9 
Dvaraka. 72. 

Dying, art of. 128. ^ 

Eastern Bengal, 3. 

Eastern'India. 14. 

Elephants—catching nf, 132; fight of. 
132; gift of. S3; KfiUdasu on. 92; 
sculptutp of. 175; war elephants. 63. 
Eliot CTharles, 147, 148 Ln. 

Elliot W„ 52. 

Elwin. V., 7. 

Engraving. Copper-plate. S8-9. « 

Fathiyi-i-lhriyah, 9S-6. 112. 125. 
Festivals. 195. 

Fields—boundary mari» of, 183-4; 

naming of, 84. 

Fishing, 132. 

Fleet M. 

Food-articles of, 122-3; crops, 85; 
meat and fidies as, 123: prepara¬ 
tion of. 122. 

Gachtal, locality. 37, 171. 176. 
GacUdhar Siipha. Ahom k.. 83. 

Gait Sir Edward. 11. 36. lU-4, 139. 
Games, of Ahom kings, 132; children. 
131; hunting. 132; indoor and out¬ 
door, 132. 

Ganapativarman, lu 19. 20. 


Gepapatya. sect, 153. 

Ganeia. image, 153. 183, 189. 

Gafiga, image, 193. 

Gangapukhuri, pju, 68. 

Ganguly, D.C., 26. 

Garo, Garo Hills, 2. 3, 6, 91. 

Garwda Purdna. 58, 

Gauda. co„ 22-6, 32. 35. 53, 67. UO. 
Gauicraho, 32. 

Cjauhatt 3. U, 100. 149, 167-8, 172. 
181. 184-6. 189, 192; Guvahati, 

68-9. 

Gauhati Grant 34, 41. 55, 70. 119, 
132, 140, 146, 148, ISI, 166-7. 
Gautama, author, 104. 

Ghantaharpa, te^le, 176. 
GhatakAsura, k., 15. 

Ghograpar&, pn., 69. 

Ghosal. 52. 56, 78. 81. 

Ghose. J.C.. 29, 64, 110. 

Gitepot'indo, 1^ 

Goalpara, 2, 3. 

Godwin. Austen, 173. 

Golaghat 190. 

Gonandana, Dharmadhikara. 57-8. 
Gopala At^ 112. 

GopSla, k., 34; wife of, 110. 

Gosain Juri. locality, 187. 

Govinda, mabamatya, 49. 

Grtinwedel, 133. 

Guakudii Grant 34, 67. 

Guiwbhiram Barua. Rai Bahadur, 
143. 

Gunaighar Grant, 84. 

Gupta, art 193. 200. 

Gunivisala, forest 155. 


Hajo (Hajo), 73, 151. 170, 175, 200. 
Hakdhiati, pn., 69. 

Hamilton, 128. 

Hamsavega. 50-1. 94. 124, 129, 139- 
Hainsakonct pji., 36. 

Hannay, Colonel. 65, 97 
Hipyaca, map^Ula, S. 

HSpyoma, viraya, 53. 
HarxifiauTiaatfivida. 13-4, 17, 121. 

141-2. 

Harihara Vipra. poet 138. 

Harivamia, 15, 71. 

Harijar^eva or Harjjara varman, k.. 
31-2, 41. 43. 62, 118-9; Grant of, 
31. 39-41, 47-9, 58. 

Har^i, Horsavardhana. k., 23-6, 50-1, 
61. 86. 89-90, 94-5, 98. 124-7, 129. 
139. 165. 

Haraacarita, 16. 19. 21, 23. 41. 48. 50, 
97, 125. 128-9, 144. 

HarsapSla, k., 34. 119. 

Harsavarman, priiKe. 31. 
Haruppesvara^ capita], 32. 62. 65, 68. 
71. . 

HastamiJctStHin (ari). 138. 
Hattyiyurveda. 137. 

Hitak^ura. lu 15. 

Hatakei\’ara, temple, SO. 
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Hatimura, tem^«. 184. 

Hayagriva Mawava, temple, 73, 151. 

200 , 

Hemachandra, 12. 

Hcmidri. 1. 2. 10, 12, 126. 137, 147. 
153, 167, in. 

Himahka, Br^mapa, 67, 108. 
Hinduirm and Buddhism, 148 Im. 
History of Assam, 36. 

Hiuen Tsiang, 4, 14. 17-9. 23. 27, 2S. 
48-9, 52. 61-3, 74-5. 86, 98-9, 113, 
12i 126. 135, 137, 141, 147, 161, 
164-7. 

Hocrnle. 34. 59, 77. 85, 125, 141. 154. 
Horae, importation, 64, sacrifice see 
Asvamcdha. 

Houses—erection ol, 72-3. 

Hwang-bo, r., 6. 

Hwui U 29. 130. 166. 

Ikhitiyar-Uddin Yuzbak, 38. 
Indra^vaja, 8. 

Indro. image. 153. 192. 

Indrapala, k- 34, 41-2, 56, 67, 103. 
105. 

Irrawaddy, r., 6. 

I-taing, 29. 

Jallandara, k., 177. 

Jalpaiguri, 143. 

Jalpe^ara, k., 143; temple, 143- 
Janaka, k.. 15. 

Janardanasvamin, 108-9. 

Jaugalla, vilL, 70. 

Java, Javaneae, 178. 

Jayadeva, k., 31. 

Jayamola, 31-2. 42. 

Jayamaftgala, 12. 

Jayapala or Jayapola-dev. k., 34-5, 
159. 

Jayaratha. 163. 

Jayavarman. 106. 

Jhum cultivation, 85. 

JlvatU, queen, 118-9. 

Jogighopa. 3. 

Jorhat, pji. 69. 

Kachsmari, locality, 179. 

Kakati, Banikanta. 4. 11, 14. 16, 68. 

120, 144, 148-9, 192 
Kalohga, Vi^aya, S3. 

KAlid&sa. 12, 87, 89, 92 95. 140. 

Koldcn Purina. 5. 11-13. 15-6, 39. 47. 
30, 57, 65. 75, 123-4. 126-2 130-31, 
143. 145, 148-9, 151-2 154. 158-9. 
166. 199. 

Kalinga, 32 
Kaliyafau, pji., 69. 

Kalyanavarman, k-, 19-20. 

Kamkkhyi—Austrir word, 68-9: cull.. 
12; goddess; 75. 149; h., 2 147, 170. 
199: temple. 14. 131. 148, 173-4. 176. 
183, 190-91. 

K.imslo, Kamalesvara, Ahoro King, 
fju. 17. 


Kdmaiidakiya 49. 

Kamapilha, 14. 

Kamarupa : asaociated with Kiima- 
deva, 14; austric formatkm, 68-9; 
ctdt, 12; described by the Chinese 
ilgrbn, 14; expaiuion of the 
ingdom, 20-1, 26, 46-7; kingdom 
splitted up, 39; mapdala. S3; 
nagara, 71; rakyasa, 13; Turks to, 
37; visaya, 54. 

Katnosutra, 12. 172 
Kamata, 69. 

Kamatapura, capital, 141. 

Kamauli Grant of Vaidyadeva, 35-6, 
40. 47. 50. 53, 57, 59, 60-1, 72 
81. 87. 105, m, 144, 151. 154. 166. 
Kamboja, co., 62 
Kan&i-bailaai, locality, 37 
Kanauj. 9, 23, 26, 142 165. 

Kancana, m.. 13. 

Konja, m., 13. 

Kao-tsou, 99. 

• Kapin. valley, 6; r^ 14. 

Kaiatoya, Kalotii, 9, 13-4. 

Karbattan, Kar-pattam. Karambatan. 
64. 

Karpasuvarpa, 18, 24-S. 

KoUid-CHru Carita, 137. 

Kortikeya, Kartika, image. 153. 163; 

Fuji. 184. 

KasidaEa, 126. 

Katare, 

Kau-fa-Kao-sang-chuen, 29. 

Kausika, Kauaiki, Ktiai, 9, 21, 70. S3, 
153. 

Kautilya, 65, 71. 77, 87, 92, 91. 108, 
127; Cinakyo, 108, 137. 
Kdr^ntimdnua, IL. 

Khamtis, tr, 7. 

Kharani—preparation of, 87.^ 
Khasaka, tradesman, 83. 

Khasi, h!, 2 6, 91; people 125. 

Khora Raja, Ahom, k.. 140 
fCbyatipali, vill., 68. 

Kia-ta^ 100. 

KJelhom, F., 31, 52 69. 
f^g—abhifckanima of, practice of 
conferring names to kings, 41; 
administrative aUlities of, 45; 
coronation of. 49; council of 
ministers. 49; household establish¬ 
ment of, 51-2; imperial titles of. 
42; learning of, 44; moral qualities 
of. 43; penpal qualities of, 43: 
religious activities oi, 45; renuncia¬ 
tion, 42; succession of. 39. 

Kirata, 4-6. 10, 15, 60. 88, 110, 126. 

142 144, 198, 201. 
tOrtipura, 80. 

KIrtivarmli, k., 32. 

Kcdtkmukhasvamin. temple. 153; 
tlrtha, 153. 

KontO’wlha fKongoda), 25, 98. 
Kic-shu-ho-kl-io (Kajahgala), 26. 
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Ko^ 32. 

Krafa&ja. locality, 68 
Kr$na, image, UO. 

K^iraavimin, AfiutralcoMi, 109, 127. 
Kulluka. 126. 

Kumaragupta, 158. 

KwrutnuHarttn, 133. 

Kumiir-pcila, k., 35-6, 50. 

Kiun^uripuJ&, 12L 

KutttnimatOTn^ Oamodaragupta. 119 
Kuvera, image, 153. 

Laghu Sdtatpa Smrti, 160. 

Lokhimpur, dist., 2, 3. 

Laknauti, 64. 

L&k^ 13. 

Lalung, tr., 6, 8. 

Langhper, X 
Languages of Assam. 4. 

Lao-Tre, 27. 

I 5. 

Lauhitya or Luh, 2, 12, 22. 61.* 89, 
137. 151, 158. 

LUdvaS, 136. 

Lister, Colonel, 97. 

Liu-Wou-CUe^ 99. 

Luipk, 162. 

Ludtai, HQIs, 1, 6< 64. 


M5dhav8 Deva, 136. 

Madhyadesa, 4, 9, 104, 142. 

M, 98. 

mhabhdrata, 8, 9, 10. 13, 15-6, 60, 
63. 65. 71. 109, 126, 134. 143, 151, 
159, 173-4, 193, 200. 

Mahibhifi/a, Patafijali, 115. 
MahfimSnlkyB, Kachari, k.. 136. 
Mahasenagwta, 2X 61. 

Mahendro Kamiali, 134. 

Mahendra Varman. k- 19-21. 42, 46. 
119. 

Mahiranga Danava, IS. 

Afdrkai|^cev« Purdw, 10, 154, 186. 
Majumdar, R.C., 24-^. 

Manah, r,, X 
Manasa, 141. 193, 195. 

Mandara. Mandara, V4aya, 36, 81. 
Mandi. Vifaya, 5X 
Mangaldai, pjL, 68. 

Monikuta, 15X 
Manipur, 1, 6, 64, 89. 

Maniuiri Mu iafcflip e, 12. 

Manoratli, Brfthmana. 121. 

Manu. 71, lOX 
Maran, tr., & 

Marcfa^ H., 178. 

Marriage—chUd, 117, Forms of, 

116-7; rites of, U7-8. 


Nocfana-Kutbaro, Gupta temple, 147. 
Nagarjuna, 162-S. 

Nigos-^Ao, 199; h., X 6. 188: 

nieechea, 6. 

Xolanda, 19. 20. 2S, 63. 98, 135, 139. 
164. 


Nslbdri, 69. 

Naraka, 135. 

Naranirayana, k^ 136, 146. 
Naraaupha, 11, 1^ 

Narasitpha, image, 190. 

Naris. tr., 7. 

Naiayana, image, 187. 
Niriyapavarman, 19. , 

Naraka, Aryaniser, 8; custodian of 
KamSkhya, 12, 148; k^ 10, 18. 29. 
30, 33, 64, 106, 142-4. 148; legend 
of, 11, 15, 72. 

Natvajdjtra, Bharala, 138. 

Navagraha, temple, 11. 

Nepal. 13, 163, 200. 

Neufville, Captain John Bryan, 112. 
Nllacala, X 148. 

North Cachar HilU. X 6. 

North GauhaU, 171, 182, 189. . 
Northern Indian inscription. 110. 
Nowgopg, 2-X 37. 167. 171. 181, 
183-5.-187, 193-4. 

Numaligarh. 170, 173, 176, 189. 

Ot^a, 3X 
Oldham. 97. 

Oranges—Assam, 86. 

Orissa. 98, 195, 200. 

Padma, 121. 

Pagan, 100. 

PagU Tek X 

Pag-Sam-Jon-Zang, 64. 163 
Pahiting, 7X 13X 
Pfila, art, 196, 200. 

Palaka, prince, 31. 

Palakapya, 137. 

PaiasbSri, pji., 68. 

Pdneardtra SatjikiidM, 152. 

Pan^ localitv, UX 192. 

Pardiara MSdfutvijfa, 110. 

Pasupati inacriptiM of Nepal, 3L 
198. 

Pataliputra, art, 168, 195. 

Patkai Range. L 
Pauka, 119. 

Paundirka, locality, 109. 

Pelliot, 99. 

Penier, 120-21. 

Perfumes and cosmetics—use of. 
123-4. 

Periplus, 5, 90-X 95. 

Ph&kiyils, tr., 7. 

Phuleivirail, Ahom queen, 121. 
Pidaka. vilL. 

Pliny, 98. 

PoUm Department. 57. 

Pottery, 97. 

Pracya Peoples, 9. 

Pragjy-otisa—Austric formatton, 11, 
68; bhuktl, 36. SS; cHy. 11, 3X 
n-X 75, 89, 153; fortress, 65; in 
Ptthtnas, 11, 154; in the Aimaysna 
and the Mahibhdnta, 9-10. 

Prahasa, Brahmana. 34. 

Prilamt^. k, 3L 
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Pnn Nath. Dr., 57. 

Prastfaana Kabwa, 111. 

Pnjraga, 26-7, 61, 166-6. 

Ptolemy, 5. 

Public Parks, 74-5. 

Pumlra, co., 11. 

Pun^ra, I^n^avardhana. 94. 98, 

.109. 

Pun-na-fa-tan-na (Pu 9 ^nivnruhan)| 
14. 

Puraji, Visaya, 53. 

Puran^arap&la, k., 33-4, 119, 132, 
140. 

Purpagiri, 199. 

Purusoltama, author, 17^ court poet. 
138. 

Puttpika, r„ 14. 

Pusyavarman, k., 17-21, 39. 42. 

Rkbhk. tr., 6. 

Ragas. varieties of, 13S. 

Raphuoatpio, 10, 140. 

Rahula Sahkrityayana. 163 
Raiasekhara. 11-2 
Rdjoteranffini, 48, 52, 136. 

Rajni (Rani) 163. 

Rajyamatl, 31- 
Rajyavardhana, k, 164-5. 

Ralph Filch, 137. 

RSmaearita, 35. 

Rnmaehan cfaan. TJ4., 173. 

Rama, image, 190. 

RamapSla, k.. 35. 

Rdmdyona, 8, 10, 15, 04. 134. 142, 
174. 190, 200. 

Rflhgiigara. pju, 69; 

Rangpur, Bengal, 1. 13. 

Ratna, 119. 

Ratnapala. k.. 30, 33-4, 41-2. 56, 63. 
65, 81-2, 96. 102, 151, 160. 167: 
Bargaon Grant of, 30, 33, 39, 56. 
63, 85. 67. 72-3. 105, 107, 119-20. 
125. 127, 130, 141, 145: Sualkuchi 
fpant of. 30. 33, 105. 

Ratnaplfha. 13. 

Ratnasura. 13. 

Rayarhieva, k. 

Ray, H.C.. 36-7, 

Ray, J.C, 127. 

Religious institotioDS. control of, 59. 
Revenue—collections of, 56-7: Re¬ 
cords of, 57-8; aoutces of. 55-6. 
Rice, varices «rf, 85. 

RtpvecUi, 117. 

RiMly, Sir Herbert, 7, 103. 
Roxborough. 89. 

Rudra Simha, Ahom Kmg, 83. 
Ruplnfki, 120. 

Rutherford, lOL 

Sadiya. 8. 100, 149, 167, 170, 173, 
18& 

Sadgangadatta. BrShmuna. 119. 
SddhaiunndU, 199 
Sabygdri. m 12 
Sajjaprigda, viH, 80. 


fiakatl, vilL, 69. 

Balastambha, k., 29-30, 32-3, 40. 
Samavartana, rites, 117. 

Sambesura, 15. 

Samkranti, Caitra, 100; Visnupadi. 
160. 

Saipsrahikoftcika, vill., 80. 
Samudravarman, lu, 18-20. 
Samudragupta, k., 19-20. 
Sandol-wood—use of, 89. 
Sandhyakara Nandi, 35. 

Sani, 133. 

eahkaradeva. 112, 129, 134. 136-8. 
Santipalaka, vUL, 36, 81. 

Saiaha or Rdbula-bhadra, 163. 
Sarasvatl, image, 191. 

.;$anichyai/ona Gthya Saiigraho, 154. 
Saskhka. k. 23-5, 61. 

Sasiri, Krishna. IIL 
Satl—custom of, 119 
Saukhiyikk, IIB 
Saumiira, 14. 

Schoff, 93, 95 
Schmidt. & 

Science—study of. 137. 

Sen, Kshitimohon, 194. 

Sesatacs. people, 90. 

Shihabuddin, 62-3. 

Ships. Boats, 61-2 133. 

9]opa, 74. 

Sihaagar, 2 3, 153. 167, 170, 172, 
191. 

Sikkim. 5. 

Sdabhadra, 25, 164. 

&]aditya-raja, 26, 61 
Siiimpur Stone Inscriptions, 34. 95, 
102 105, 109, 159. 

Silk-varieties of. 127-8. 

^Upa Samgraha, 171. 

diva—image, 180-81; Lakullsa. 182; 

temple. 147, 171, 173. 176-77, 180. 
Sivacaturdail, 2 147, 

8ica PufdTM, 12. 

Siva Siipha, Ahom k., 88, 121. 
diyalamara, pjt., 69. 

SUenda Putina, 143, 152. 177 
Stprtt Candrikd, ILL 
Snake—worship—^Hindus, 194. Khasis, 
194; Manipui^ 194: Rabhas. 194. 
SonchipSlaka. vilL 69. 90. 

Spinning—art of. ^ 

Spiritoua liquor—use of, 125. 
Aridhara, author, 136: Br4hmano, 144. 
Sriksi-Kunda, Nayaka, 54. 

Srhgatika Agrah5ra, 54, 108 
Stein. 52 

Streets, laying out of. 73-4. 
Sualkuchi grant of, see RatnapSla. 
Sugarcane, cultivation of, 85. 
ftukracaryya. 74 
^ukranirt, 43, 52 
Sukreivara. temple, 189. 

Sukrti. k, 17. 

Sufaahu, k, 17. 

Sultan Ghlyasuddin I«vaj. 38. 
Sumantu. 110. 
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Sumatra, 89. 

Sundia. 186. 

Sun, temple, 154, 18S-6; worchip, 
154-5, 162. 

Supanrut 

Supratisthitavarman, k., 19, 22-3. 
Surya linage, 153, IM, 189. 
Susiltiitavarnum, k., 19, 21-2, 41, 61. 
Sutlej, 90. 

Suvkfkuci, pji., 69. 

Suvarpakudya, 94. 124. 

Svarnakosa, r., 13-4. 
dyamayik^ 119. 

Sylhet. 2, 89, Srihatta 199. 

rabaqat-i->lds<ri. 64, 68. 95, 101. 
Tambula (areca-nut), cowing of, 125. 
Tamraliptaka, people. 11. 

Tamresvari. Goddess, 199. 

Tang-Shu, 14. 

T&ntikuchi, pm., 68. 

Tantraloka, Afahinavagupta, 163. 
Taa-teh-kinQ, Zl, 

Taranatha, 155, 162. 

Tkvemier, 67 fm., 87, 91. 93, 102 
Teg Bahadur, 135. 

Tczpur, 68, 147, 154. 167-8, 170, 173, 
179-8, 182. 185-6, 191, 193, 195. 
Tezpur Rock Inscriptions, ^ 50, 102, 
115. 

Tibet, 1, 37. 64, 97, 100, 198-200. 
Tippera or Hpura or Tripura, 1, 6, 
75. 

Tirhut, 28. 

Tihioradeva, 35. 

Tirthas—custom of pilgrimage, 158; 
categories of, 158; location of, 158; 
names of A58. 

Tonkin-Kainarupa route, 100. 

Trade routes, 07-102; Bhutan to 
Kabul. 102; to Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa. 98: to Burma and China. 
96-100; limasa to China, -101-2; 
Manipur to Irrawaddy, 101, Mishmt, 
100. Patkai to Bhamo, 101; Phugan 
Pass to Manched and Chi^, 101. 
Trayodasagrkma, Till., 53. 

Trees, 87-8. 

Tripathi, R.S., 25-6. 

Tri^ta, 32. 70. 153. 

Trotter, Major, 129. 

Tucci, G, 100. 141, 163. 

TySgasimna, It, 30, 33. 

Ud^yana, (Oddiy^ta), 163 fm., 199. 
Uma-Mahesrara. image, 181. 

Uoagiri, m., 10. 

Urb&sL 189. 

Uttarakuladefa, 109. 

Uttara-Kul, 109. 

Uttara-Kuru, 126. 

s 

Vida, Vifaya, 53. 

Vahlrgiri, m, 10. ^ 

Vojjavona. 12. 78, 109. 

VdjoMnevi Sai]%hUi, 4 . 


Vajradatta, 16, 17, 41. 

Vajradeva, Prince, 31. 

Vai^tiraja of Milwa, 109. 
Vallahhadeva, k, 37, 80, 160, 166; 
plates of. 36, 64. 67, 69 80, 124. 
132. 154, 161. 

Vamanasvamin, 109. 
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